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. I congfafuUrc you in having undertaken the 5fudy and 
expounding of Japanese Buddhism. Everyone will understand 
that Japanese Buddhism must be envisaged in its relation to 
the ideas and spirictial needs bom on Nippon soil 
All the spiritual life of Japan.—its art, literature and morals 

_is impregnated with Buddliisc Philosopliy, without wliich ic 

cannot be understood. Docs the stranger realise all the import¬ 
ance this philosophy lias acquired in all the domains of our 
national life e If one extirpated Buddhism from rhe Japanese 
soul, our civilisation and life would lose half thde value. We 
can but rejoice to sec a foreigner fake an interest in the Buddhist 
doctrine (and not stop at tlic manifcstarions of vulgar piety 
which too often proceed Eom denaturated couceptions) and 
study the different characcccisdcs and nuances of philosophical 
Buddhism, of universal tendencies. 

H. UI, 

Prosser at the Imperial University cf Tohvku.** 


"... 1 approve your study of Buddhism and your effort 
to make your compatriots understand it- 
Although Japanese Buddhism is, in a general way, the hdr 
of Chinese Buddhism, itself issued from Hindu Buddhism, 
our Buddhist doctrines, bom during the epoch of Kamakura '' 
{1x^6-1332), have developed in a particularly interesting way. 

Japanese Buddhism is inspired by the spiritual needs of. 
Japan, and consdmtes a Japanese acadon, whilst preserving a 
high universal value, The sects each present chi own par¬ 
ticular physiognomy, and differ a great deal the one from the 
other, whilst accusing, nevertheless, a common te nd e ncy: the 
preoccupation of avoiding useless philosophical complications, 
of going directly to tlie most simple conceptions and practices, 
and of afEnning before all a human philosophy. All Buddhist 
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phJosophy is made for man hy man. It consdcuccs a natural 
religion. Buddha does not exist in a transcendent way outside 
of our own ihought^and that is what distbiguishes Buddhism 
from other religions. BiMism is the crysiallUalion of the 
spiritual effort of Humanity. 

H. ONO, 

Professor a the Faculty of Leirers of Teisho." 
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INTRODUCTION 


This book is nwrcly a philosophical inquiry- 

My task has been limited co obtaining explanations, to group 
them methodically and reproduce them in the most faidifui 
•way possible. When a certain point seemed obscure to me I 
sought die necessary explanations. When die exposed system 
included a Mystery, I respected it, Di/fccciit or opposed points 
of view were presented to me. 1 listened to imaged, pocdcai 
or cliarining propositions and to others whicli were austere, 
complex and technical. I have noted both the ones and the 
others. I always took care co persuade niy interlocutor to 
sketch the essential part of liis doctrine in reUivo, whibc allow¬ 
ing him, if lie judged proper, co reserve cettain perspectives 
and shadowed zones. I myself Iiavc taken great care to respect, 
in the case of each doctrine, its special charm, and if I may 
express myself thus, its perfume, its colour and its light. 

To the reader who sinartly wishes to understand the philo¬ 
sophical doctrines of modem Buddhism I deliver die result 
of this inquiry, wliich Imighc have entitled ’‘Living Buddlu&m: 
Its smiling and deep philosophy.” 


The Idea of making an inquiry on diis subject came to me 
after having read the criricisms whicli Western writers have 
80 often formulated against “philosophical Buddhism,' or 
"Superior Buddhism." The amused traveller has never failed 
to note the picturesque aspects of popular Buddhism as well 
as its nai'vc practices. But if peradventuic one began to speak 
of some highly philosophical aspect of Buddhism—such as the 
Tendai or the Zen sects—one was immediately confeonted by 
the barrier erected by certain renowned authors. 

Appropriating the terms of yet another aide, Basil Hail 
Chamberlain declared that “these doctrines were almost un- 
intell^ible and impossible to express in clear cenns. 
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“Ic is a religion of metaphysicians/’ said Lafcadio Hcam, "a 
rel^on cf 5(iolars so di/ficolt to understand even by persons 
of a certain philosophical culture, that it may easily be con¬ 
founded widi a system of universal negation/* 

Other critics are more displeasing. 

"It is a tissue of solemn nonsense/* dcdaccs A. Roussel, 
Professor of Sanskrit, author of several works on Buddhism, 
who concludes as follows: “If ic be true diac ail Japanese 
sects are a defiance to common sense, die Zeu sect is by far 
the most audacious of them all." 

In presence of aU rhese various judgniciiis, it therefore 
seemed to me diat it would be equitable if not to put matters 
right, which 1 do not pretend to do, at least to modestly pro¬ 
pose a suHiciently precise basis of explanation to all those who 
have preserved the ta^e of philosophical and spiritual things, 
and whose thought is free of foregone conclusions. 


I went to Japan provided with flattering references, on a 
mission for the Society for Franco-Japartese Iniellectnal Rapproehe~ 
meni. The French Minister of Foreign Affairs was kind enough 
to recommend me to his diplomatic ^enn and to inform them 
chat I “wished to pursue philosophical studies and researches/’ 
He also asked them to lend me thdr kind aid if I thought wise 
to have recoucse to them. But although I greatly appreciated 
the moral value of these recommendations, I must add that 
they were practically of Htcle use to me. 1 soon understood 
that there was only one eflective way of goiug about my work, 
and that was to frequent in all confidence, and if I may express 
myself thus, in all simplidry of heart, Buddhist bonzes, monks 
and pilgrims. 

Therefore in order to undertake this inquiry, 1 lived in Japan 
as a Buddhist—studying and meditating with the bonzes and 
monks, amongst whom 1 am honoured to possess some true 
friends. For ic must be understood that it was less a question 
of explaining the texts, than of expressing in clear terms actual 
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and living Buddliisc philosophical conceptions, such as th«y 
cxUf in rhe thought of enlightened Baddhiso of cur cimes, and 
such as they explained them to me. On the ochec hand, it 
only in Japan that I could usefully pursue niy investigations. 
Indian Buddhism is, in fact, almost exdnct. The southem 
communities, such « diosc of Ceylon, practise what is more 
or less exactly called Primitive Buddhism (Hinayana)—or in 
any case a forjn of ancient and undeveloped Buddhisjn. 
Ciiiiicse Buddliisin, which flourislicd before the Tang and 
Sung dynasties, lias since entered into an era of decadence. Of 
the thirteen sects it counted formerly, there only remain 
formations resulting from tlic fusion of older elements, or 
which arc impregnated with Thibetan mystidsnu And even 
if Chinese Buddhism sought, as we arc told it docs, to rcafhrm 
itself at diis present moment, it would nevertheless be necessary 
to leave the renovators the rime to accomplish dieir vrork 
before speaking of it. 


This invesrigarion which 1 undertook in foe land of pink 
cherry trees and red maples, amongst “pure-hcartcd people,*' 
was the occasion of innumerable delights. I have livid in 
monasteries the life of Buddhist monks, and I have pracrised 
with those dear and gentle comrades, whom I shall never fo^t, 
the spiritual exerdscs and medicarion.s prescribed by a common 
discipline. On the road leading to the sanctuaries I intended 
to visit, I have shared my bowl of rice with other pilgrims, 
humble folk; like them 1 donned the Kasa —the large r eH hac 
—and on wet days I slipped on the picturesque straw raiccoac 
Together we purified ourselves in the basin of luscral water 
placed at the entrance of the temples, and tasted die inefiable 
joy, of which I will speak at length brer, of feeling one’s soul 
renewed I have loved the Buddhist evening peace in the calm 
remple^tounds, near Iocus<overed ponds, and I have culled 
from the smiling lips of bou 2 es whose were peneoated 
with spirituality the seaec of thelc peaceful hearts. 
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On moonlight nights I have known the emotion of dis¬ 
covering on mountain slopes the distant, twinkling lights of 
hospitable little cemples—mere wooden shelters covered with 
thatch, I have seen an old bonze who watered his flags with 
love, whilst remarking to me with a smile and conformably 
to the £uth, '*flowers also can become BtMas." Aud I have 
seen other priests obeying the Buddliisc respect of lifr, avoid 
walking on molc-hills or disturbing the bees pilfering die 
heart of a peony. 

!n the depths of celebrated temples, replete widi works of 
art, amidst gilded lacquer work and flowers, in an aiinosphcre 
heavy widi incense and dreams, in wliich the thought of 
centuries seems to be condensed, I bowed piously before die 
golden or bronze Buddhas^images of Him who was £reai 
because He loved Peace. 

In the sixth century of our era, Buddhism, bom in India, 
then acclimatised in China, penetrated Japan, coming from 
Korea. The Japanese became acquainted widi it through 
Chinese texts and commentaries. 

The new religion, found in the person of the Prince Regent 
ShCcoku (572-{5ai), the Constandne of Japan, a zealous 
partisan. He adhered to it both by conviedon and by policy, 
being persuaded that the concepdom of wisdom, and the ideas 
of charity, unity and spiritual harmony it professed, might be 
profitably opposed to the clan spirit whiclx then divided the 
country. FundamenfaJly tolerant, Buddhism agreed well with 
Shines, the ancient ancestor worship (which is still tradidonaJly 
pracdsed today), and gradually penetrated the society, die 
customs, the arts—ia ftf c the whole soul of Japan. Japanese 
civilisation became essentially, profoundly Buddhist, and well 
could one speak of a “Buddhist Humanism.” 

But this result was only attained because the Japanese milieu 
reacted in its cum upon Buddhism—and this is precisely what 
interests us here. Elementarily, the fundamental and primidve 
them« of Buddhism can be resumed ia the affirmation 
that ‘*Ltfe if pain.*’ Every tiling in Life is fleeting, passing, 
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unstable* and this very impermanence of diiiigs results in still 
more pain. The origin of sufferii^ is the desire to exist 
Because of this desire we reincainace ourselves eternally, and 
mill around in the unending Ocean of Transmigrations, which 
perpetuates suffering. Our Karma passes like a fluid which 
assumes different forms. Our destiny, for better or for worse, 
is the consequence of our preceding lives, in which we accom¬ 
plished either good or evil. £acli cause prcduccs its own effect, 
and we obtain the retribution of our acts. In order to put an 
end to this succession of painful lives, one must kill in oneself 
the desire to exist. Then one reaches liluminadon or NirvSna, 
which is in reality the stare of supreme wisdom, noiwuffcrii^ 
and non-desire. 

According to different spheres, this dieory could become 
cither a sterile and mortal pessimism, or a human philosophy 
fuU of charm, ridi in delicate nuances, in dreams, and a very 
elevated method of attaining serenity of soul. Japan under¬ 
stood it in this second manner. But how was this transforma¬ 
tion of adjustment accomplished i What exaedy becomes of 
Buddhism, of die ancient pessimistic doctrine of India, in the 
human, smiling, living and vivifying Japanese atmosphere ? 

To this question my investigation brings an answer. 

In order to understand clearly the pages one is about to read, 
it should not be forgotten that Buddhism, by posing as a/tftf 
that life is suffering, constitutes before all a mcdiod of salvation 
for human beings—a way, a “vehicle” as the Buddhise say. 
destined to lead us to the refuge, to the calm haven where 
suffering, and the derire which are its causes, no longer exist. 

To advance towards die supreme goal in the way of perfection, 
ends at what a madiematidan would call the limit point, and 
what Buddhists call Nirvana. One will readily admit that 
several ways may lead to this goal—just as several paths lead ro V 
the eternally pure summit of Fuji-Yama—and that these ways 
may be more or less easy or direa of access, and exact of the 
faithful more or less personal effotc The whole bask of 
Buddhism, which is but an attitude assumed before life, can be 
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elementarily resumed thus: to escape from suffTering and reacK 
i calm, pure haven. 

The ways and mediods arc numerous. There casts a whole 
gamut of them- Each Japanese sect lias its own pliiloso^y, 
its classical themes of mediurion, its own particular spiritual 
manner. Branches or sub-scas srill furdicr diversify its inter¬ 
pretations. A Buddhist is not at all embarrassed, liowcvcr, by 
this divecsicy in which contradictions somedmes appear. On 
die contrary, lie is proud of if. He compares tlie miikipliciry 
of doctrines and seers to flowers of difTcrcnc colours and 
perfume growing side by sitlc, iu die field of lJuddlia. Did not 
Buddha himself vary Im tcacliings so as to adapt them to rhe 
intellectual capacity of his hearers f One would ofTciid a 
Chrisdan, the adept of a revealed religion, by pretending dut 
his religion was not definidve and that it is ceaselessly trans¬ 
forming itself But on the concrary a Buddhist like Mr T. 
Suzuki, bonze and professor at the Buddliist College of Ocani, 
states as a prindpie “that a religion must either adapt itself to 
chc genius of the people wlio adopts it or else disappear." 


It was precisely the gamut of these diverse aspects, of these 
philosopliical doctrines and ways of spiricusd salvarien, which 
the Japanese bonzes and monks kindly coJiscnted to explain to 
me during our conversadons and walks together. One knows 
diac Buddhists have classically divided their conceptions into 
two schools: Hinayana or Little Vehicle (Japanese: ShdJ^ 
and Mahayana, Great Vehicle (Japanese: Daijc). 

Tlic Hinayana is often called Primidve Buddhism or 
Buddhism of the South, It is characterised by chc practice of 
austere disciplines which recall their monastic origin, by the 
acquisition of personal merits, and by long nieditadons on 
niluJicy—all things which he who aspires» Buddhahood, that 
is to say to Hiz^^na, pursues throughout successive lives during 
innumerable Kalpas, or cosmic periods, whilst manifesting 
an almost posidvist mdifterence to all high philosophical 
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speculdoom, bodi general and eon^idinaced, and to all true 
metaphysics. 

The Mahayana on the contrary, broadening into idealistic 
or pantheistic metaphysical conceptions, by afixming gener¬ 
ously a community of origin and essence between the creatures 
and Buddha, brings theoretically and practically to men in 
their march towards light, encouraging ^{lides and hopes 
which are sometimes radiant, One discoven in it a sort of 
democratic evolution. All men etin heecme BuiJha I 

With the Mahayanist doctrines opens an era of more or less 
facilitated univcnal liberation. Certain of these doctrines 
assume the aspect of a gospel. Ac cheic origin these concep¬ 
tions provoked in Japan controversies which were as im¬ 
passioned as chose wltich raged ui Prance around the famous 
question of predestination and grace. They triumphed. 
Japan is Mahayanlsr, the characteristic Huiayana sects—Kusha 
and Jo-Jitsu—which had implanted themselves on its territory, 
disappeared, and with them iliose which drew their inspiration 
solely from the negative Indian philosophy (Sanron seer), 


To be astonished by this would be to disregard the virtue of 
the Japanese atmosphere, of the physical and moral aspect of 
diis adorable country, both subtle and positive, special but 
human. One must have travelled in this land of Japan, the 
landscapes of which are sometimes as vaporous as the saow on 
the cherry trees in springtime, or as the pink morning haze on 
the islands of the Inland Sea, and sometunes as clear-cut a$ 
those shrunken pines and chose picmiesque rocks which detach 
their black silhouettes, outlined in Indian iok, on a mothet-of- 
pc^I background. One must have walked in the company 
of Japanese friends—bonzes, merchants, officials or men of the 
peopI(_who always, at their hour, reveal themselves poets, 
friends of ephemeral things—falling flowers, fleecing clouds, 
running water, the flight of a butterfly through the morning 
dew—and cue must have Covered in other drcumstances in 
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this same friend a soul idisdpliiied unro death, the iron will of a 
Samurai, One must have visited those wooden temples, so 
often ccFttSumcd by fire, destroyed by earthquakes, but always 
rebuilt again, in order to undemaiid due die Japanese soul and 
the physical miHeu, which reflect in cacli other, arc composed 
of impcrmanency and eternity, of dream and of solidity, of all 
chat whidi, transposed to the plane of philosopliy, is called 
nihilitY and nbsoJute. In sudx a sphere Buddhism is inodcUed, 
ctansfocmcd and polislicd. It reacts upon the morals, civilisa¬ 
tion and act. It impregnates itself with them so as to cxprws 
itself in infinitely varied and human formulas, batliing in its 
light the illusion and vacuity of to world, whilst safeguarding 
an essendal reality and a luminous hope—just as an artist 
reserves a golden value on a black lacquered surface. 


us now present to our readers the Buddhist doctrines 
which will be spoken of in the course of the following inter¬ 
views, grouped summatily according to their philosophical 
characteristics. This is ruturally a simple, unpretentious order 
of classification, the writer taking great care not to encroach 
upon the explanations which vriU follow, and which muse 
preserve their direct value, fiieir unexpected and fresh charm. 

These doctrines of the Kusha, J 5 -Jitsu and Sanron sects 
prescribe essentially the ancient method of long meditations 
on nihility or vacuity, during innumerable kalpas or cosmic 
periods. Supreme wisdom and Nirvlna are only readied 
when die ilhimined one has understood the nfliilicy of all 
things, and has assimilated himself to vacuity. It is perfect 
intelligence, difficult to acquire, which saves the ego from the 
ocean of painful transmigrations. These philosophies are 
purely Hindu, but uttered by Japanese lips they become 
smiling poedc. Their deceiving and pessimistic basis 
remains nevet theless what it was in the rime of their founders, 
the celebrated sages of India. Imported into Nippon, die 
sects which professed cxdusively these doctrines have become 
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cxtincL Their sacred books remain, however, inseparable 
from the Buddhist fund, even be ic Japanese, and their thought 
soli subsists. I recall the obscevadon made to me by a bonze: 
"Japan never rejects any things It assimilates.” 

I therefore t^g my reader to do as much, and not to reject 
the doctrines of these sects by declaring summarily that the 
^sent are always in the wrong, but to remember that wis¬ 
dom lias consisted in all times in becoming conscious of the 
niJulity of all things, and that he lilmsclf doubtless belongs to 
rhe religion, one of whose sacred texts declares: “ VanUy of 
vanities, all is vanity and vexation of spirit.” 


But as 1 have said above, the exclusive thought of absolute 
void, of black nihility, is not Japanese. How many times, having 
sealed a mountain which sheltered on its slopes some monastery 
or other, have I not turned back to look at the distance I have 
travelled ? The liaze badied the valley, yet always some object 
or other emerged here or there—a tree, a rock, a roof, or, as in 
the engravings of Hiroshige, a bridge—a lilliputian bridge- 
something to which life was clinging. Thus with the Hosso 
sect we will assist at the restoration of an Absolute: Thought. 
The Kusha and J5-Jitsu doctrines were, as we will sec, 
phencmenalist. The Sanron doctrine was nikilist. The Hosso 
doctrine will be idealist and subjectivist, long before die Idealist 
Schools of the West- Still more vennircsome, the other sects 
—Kegon, Tendai, Shingon and Zen—will be pantheist, and 
will proclaim the consequence of our community of oiigia 
and essence with Buddha. All creatures are by their very 
nature potential Buddhas. From frds moment Buddhism 
changes of aspect The Japanese smile reappears like light 
following a fog. The sky was dark and empty, now it I^htcns 
again, becoming blue and radiant. Yet one must not forget 
that it is the same sky. The community of essence and origin 
of all beings, including Buddha—salvation for all, whence 
optmiism—accessible methods—die way to NirvStia rendered 
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pracdcaUc to all—syntheric doctrines whicli i:ot only do not 
exclude any of die preceding aspects of Buddhist thouglit, but 
which each even pretend to incorporate them—a religion with 
universal tendencies—such are the ideas which we find most 
frequently from henceforth and whidi give the general 
cone. 

But if, abandoning this general point of view, we examine 
each doctrine separately, what varieties of ccmccptions present 
diemselvcs to our mind! Tlio Kcgoii doctrine with i« 
astounding visions of diouainds i>f Buddlias who cccfii.illy 
preach througliout die universe die Good Law to mankind ! 
The Tendai doctrine whose pandicism can be |>aralldcd to 
that of Spinoza, and whicli also sometimes rejoins the thought 
of Hegel! The mysdeal Shingon doctrine to wliich I liavc 
added, to amuse myself, marginal notes culled from Saint 
Teresa of Avik and Maeterlinck! The Zen philosophy, so 
original, individual isric and intuitive, which one quite naturally 

compares widi the philosophies of Niet 2 schc and Beipon_ 

that Zen which appeals to poew, artists and dilettanti, and 
which was nevertheless the religion of the intrepid Samurais 
of yore, and which now numbers millions of adepts i 
Lasdy, there are the sects of the Pure Land (&c J6do and 
Shinshu sects), the doctrines of the grace and of the mercy of 
Amida-Buddha, which are siniaced at the extreme pouit of the 
evolution tending towards optimism, and the simplificatioii of 
the methods of worship. Their essential thought may be 
resumed as follows: access to the Pore Lajid (Paradise in 
which one reaches Nirvana and therefore where one becomes a 
Buddha) is promised after death to all men wicliout exception, 
whether they be worthy or sinners, on the sole condition of 
their having implored Amida^-Buddha with asitiure heart, by 
pronouncing his name. Faith replaces philosophy. The 
faithful no longer reaches the supreme refuge by the painful 
“holy way'*—but without effort, allowing himself to be 
carried on “Amidas barque of Love." The practices of the 
cull arc reduced to the uanost—to a simple recitaaon of three 
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worck— '*N<mu Amlda Butsu,” which is assuredly within the 
reach of all, even of simple or busy folk. 

Thus the most difficult religion of the world has become for 
the adepts of the Pure Land, die most simple and practical 
which if is possible to imagine—a sort of pietism devoid of for¬ 
malities or impediments. And chat also is a revolution geiuly 
accojiipUshcd in the heart of Buddhism. Here one cannot 
help establisliing a comparison with Chrisdanify. I did not fail 
to draw the attention of the l>onw5 of the sect to this point. 
Tlxey partially recognised it, and in particular Messrs Kawasaki 
and Fujioka of dxc Sliinshu sect, both bonaes of the celebrated 
Hengwanji sauccuary at Ky6to, and Mr Eanei Okomoto, 
bonze of the Jodo sect, belonging to the no less fimaous 
monastery of Cliion-in. One will read their answers. Let us 
add tliac, by reason of their practical simpMcadon, these sects 
seem able to adapt themselves particularly well to the exacdons 
of active and absorbing modem life. That is doubtless one of 
the reasons of their success, and why they actually number 
more tlian ten million perpetual members. 

It would be difficult to ^tetmine in what measure the sects 
of the Pure land—purely Japanese creadons, but whose 
canonical texts ate andeat sutras bearing expressly those 
simplifications of doctrine and practice wliich they advocate- 
have themselves, and by the effect of a natural evoludon, 
become adapted to the exigencies of contemporary life, and 
in wh« measure their religious leaders, alarmed by Christian 
rivalry, have very legitimately been able co voluntarily ai> 
ccncuate dicit modctnistic tendencies. Those who will study 
this question muse not forget what has just been said about the 
evolution of Buddhism in the sense of accessibility and focilicy 
—evolution wliich dates since long. Nor should they ignore 
chat the Nichiren sect—a creation of the Japanese saint whose 
name ir bears, and the raolute adversary of the Pure Land 
doctrines—has nevertheless, like the latter, opened the way of 
easy salvation to all, and simplified religious practices to such 
an extent as to consist merely in the utterance of a few words. 
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The tendencies we have jusr spoken of are general, and char¬ 
acterise the re%ious evolucioii of Japan. 

In order to undcisraiid these different doctrines and their 
spiiirual and practical value, the reader muse make 3 personal 
effort of comprclicnsivc sympathy ajid sincerity of soul. He 
will not be content with noting tlicir structure, witlj criticising 
d:em or erecting systems of logical arguments fi>r or against 
them. He will place hiinsclf in die light wliidi cadi sheds and 
will in his conscience extract with sympadiy die living im¬ 
pression of daac doctrine, just as one intensifies die perfume of 
a flower by holding its corolla in one’s hand. One of these 
doctrines, for instance, may be only a dieme for meditation; 
one should therefore meditare upon diis theme. Another 
cj^esscs the mystery of the world by appropriate ritualistic 
mysteries; one should feel this mystery. Another appeals to 
intuition: one should diercforc reawaken primordial qualities 
in oneself. Under the varied appearance of things the 
Oriental—and die Japanese in particular—perceives a funda¬ 
mental unity, a continuiry, a Karma, where the Westerner 
only secs most often opposed and even contradictory values. 
One must therefore take this fact into account. The shades 
revealed by Far-Eastem psychology are extraordinarily rich. 
One must not forget it And if it shouiS sometims Kern that the 
IVesUm and Far~Eastem thau£ht are not always situated on the 
same plane, the reader should, by an effort of sympathy, siriift to 
accede to the next plane. Ne will certainly gain by so doing, for 
intelligence likes new horizons, and the heart enriches itself by its 
contact with other hearts. 


I do not wish to end these pages of incroduedou without 
czpresskg my deep admiration for the members of the 
Buddhist dc^, and my sincere gratitude towards those 
Japanese bonzes and monks who welcomed me with so mudi 
kindncas and delicacy. And on certain evenings when I was 
exhausted after my pilgrimages, some of them gave me the 
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same proofs o£ care and solicitude cltac old friends one lias just 
met again might give onc- 

A great number cf bonzes are true scholars versed in the 
study of texts. Besides Chinese, Sanskrit and Thibetan dicy 
have also a knowledge of one oi more European languages. 
They arc, moreover, professors in tl:e Imperial Universities or 
in Free Faculties. Tlicir high mtcUcccual value is enlianced by 
an excrcjne modesty which we arc not always accustomed co 
meet in Europe. Thus one of my friends, a Japanese bonac, 
whose name I will not mention out of discrctioo, corrects the 
works of a fiinnjus Frcndi Sanskrit scholar. 

The knowledge of Western tilings possessed by these 
Japanese priests is an untiling source of astonishment. Thus 
Mr Nukiiya, bonze and professor at the Faculty of Ky6to, 
quotes and discusses Bergson, Me Yamabc, professor and 
bonze in the same town, who is very learned in all Christian 
doctrines, speaks of the Gospel of Sainr Mark as if it was quite 
a familiar text. My friend Mr Yoshida, a Buddhist monk, 
offered me one day the treatises of a Japanese priest, remarking 
quite naturally: “It will remind you in many poine of the 
philosophy of Plotinus." 

Another day I saw my friend Mr Pujioka, who is also a 
bonze and who specialises in social quesdons, plunged in flic 
study of voluminous files wliich I recognised as documents 
belonging co the Assistance PuUi^ue of Paris. And—shall I say 
if f—one evening I surprised Me Yamaguchi, bonze, professor 
and scholar of a universal reputation, absorbed in a French 
book he was reading with an indulgent smile. I was indiscreet 
enoi^h to glance at the title : it was Le Livre Se Mon Ami, 
by Anatole Prance! 

It should be known in France and in the West diat nothir^ 
is so false as the ocddencal prgudicc that a bonze is a beii^ 
intcUcccually separated from the r«c of humanity, whose brain 
is immobilised by dead ideas. Japanese bonza constitute an 
ilite. They are 6e perfect rep rcsencadves of one of the greatest 
spiritual values of ic world. Assuredly all bonzes cannot be 
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great scholars. But the humble bonze of a small temple, who 
lives in solitude, will, to say the least, see one an example of 
wisdom, of simplicity of life and candour of soul, wliich 1 
cannot recall without deep emodon. 

Buddhism is the highest morel value man has discovered 
exclusively in man, It lias a right to our respect and to our 
sympathy, as have also all the systems of ideas ami beliefs whieh 
bring to humanity a principle of wisdom, a hope or a consola* 
don, No one knows what tomorrow may be made of, and 
the road is imcemin. It dictcforc docs not behoove us to 
deprive the liuman miitd of any of its spiritual values. On tlie 
contrary, we should strive to preserve for it all its avenues of 
Light. 

And to consider only one of these—Buddhism—I would 
resume my thought dius. Buddhism possesses a pacifying 
virtue which cannot be contested, Its true goal is peace of 
soul. Peace I How many of us in the confusion of their hearts 
could say like the Shonin Shinran before he founded the sect 
of the Pure Land: 

“I am he who has lost hh way in the mountain and who is 
drowning in the water of the tempest." 

Who could deny that wisdom dwells in th^ Buddlnst 
sanctuaries t 

Have we therefore the right to ignore this wisdom, we men 
of Europe, who have drowned the world in blood f 

£. SnUNIISfiB-OBBRItN. 

Paris, 1930. 


During my stay in Japan, I never felled to receive the 
warmest and most sympaietic welcome from all the Buddhist 
monks, bonzes and professors I consulted. 

I riiereforc address my deepest gradnide to them as well as 
to my friend Mr Kuni Matsuo, who was my faithful com¬ 
panion during my visit to Japan, 
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CHAPTER I 

TI-IB KUSHA SECT 

(i) TIiv Kiislia ScCL (2) One evening in ehe sacred park of Kara 
Mr K. Keynnia, bonze and scholar, expbins to me the Dtuieiple of the 
Kusha j>hiIosop]\y: (he inexistence of the *ego/ aso the reality of 
d^ose cicinvno the assemkJage of which farms nie world. The dteory 
of the Jhames according to the Bcek of Mitapiiyileal lyeasurt, 
(3) Oa red maples reflected in the Tasuta river. How ortc becomos 
a Boddha. 


I. Tlie Ki^sha Sea 

The Kusha doctrine was brought 10 Japan in the year 6^8 
of our era, by two Japanese piiescs, Cliitsu and Chitatsu, who, 
during a sojourn in China, had become the disciples of Chinese 
teachers. 

The canonical text of This sect, cranslatcd into Japanese, is 
the Book of Metaphysical Treasure (Sanskrit; Ahhidarma Kosa 
Shasira) composed by Vasubandhu, one of the most celebrated 
sages of India, who Uved in the fourth and fifth centuries of otir 
eta. The Kusha sect derived its name, which is a Japanese 
transcription of the Sanskrit term, from die title of this book. 
Kosa signifies ‘‘treasure." 

Although the Kusha sect is extinct, the above-mentioned 
text is sdll considered one of the most important works of the 
sacred literature of Buddhism, and is soil studied in Japaiiese 
universities. 


2. In the Sacred Park of Nara 

Today I visit the temple of Nara with my Buddhist master 
and reader, the bonze Koyania, a most learned philosopher 
and poet. 
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The jludcs of evening arc falling ui the sacred park. A few 
stone lanterns arc lie. The wind has s ubsided. The great peace 
of Buddha descends upon the motionless trees and penetrates 
one's very souL Tame deer come and cat out of our hands 
the rice ca ke? we have bot^ht for them at a little booth. 
Shadows seem Co hover under the secular crypeomcrias. 
Shinto temples adjoin Buddhist shrines, for in Nara all is 
pcaccfol, tolerant, sympathcric and heart soothing- Oh the 
indefinable chann of Buddhist serenity! 

Indicating this dream scenery witl: a discreet gesture of his 
hand, die bonze remarks smilingly: 

“Buddhist peace.” 

I am pardcubrly affected by the silence of the old park, It 
is not an absolute or mortal silence. It is rather the silence of 
life appeased. By listening intently I can catch the murmur 
of chiles, and sometimes the echo of a wooden gong which 
priests are striking in a near-by temple. 

We gradually yield to tlut Buddhist charm composed 
of spiiiniality and art, which lulls our spirit. I seem to see 
again the venerable temples of black and red lacquer, against a 
Ittfy background already mellowed by autumn, through wliich 
we sauntered all chat day—and the Dai-Bursu, the colossal 
Buddha with his beatific smile, seated on an immense lotus. 
I recall the interior of Buddhist sanctuaries—sudden revelations 
of a strange weirdness filled with golds, flowers, precious 
ornaments, and naive offerings dulled widi blue incense. 
Nara, ancient centre of Japanese Buddhism! In trudi there 
exists here a deep and human conception which one must 
learn if one does not wish to pass through Japan either as a 
blind man or as a bounder. 

Let he who wishes to do sc travel hurriedly* tourist fashion. 
1 for my part have come religiously to the sanctuary of Nara, 
drawn hither by my love of souls, and because 1 wish to strive 
through sympathy to understand the souls of others. 

Having witnessed extraordinary upheavals, I come as a man 
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of my dme to «k diose who arc worthy of it to reveal to me 
the seaet of cheir Inner peace. 

And this evening in particular, in company of this sensitive 
and intelligent Japanese priest, 1 would deem any other 
arrinxde cither a betrayal or an insolcnce. 

As we walk the bonze remarked : 

brought you to Nan this evening because I believed chat 
in this sacred park I could explain to you better dian elsewhere 
tire phQosophical doctrines of tlie sects of Kasha, J 9 -JIcsu 
and Sanron, the object of my lesson. These sects were founded 
at Nara, and It was lierc that diey developed tliemselvcs. Nara 
was, as you know, the brilliant capital of Japan between the 
years 710 and 794 of our era, and Buddhism was its very soul. 
At that epoch it counted no less than 500,000 inhabkancs. Its 
magnifiew court encouraged and protected religion, literature 
and arc. The splendour of Nara has passed, as all things pass, 
impermanence being the Isw of the world. That which repre¬ 
sents spirit alone subaists, in spice of havli^ experienced 
discreet material vicUsitodcs: these old temples, such as the 
Todaiji and Kofukuji founded at that epoch—the HoryuJI, 
which is soil more ancient, the monumental statue of Buddha 
in gold and bronze, and a few other treasures. 

* ‘ The three Buddhist sects of Kusha, Jo-Jitsu and Sanron, of 
which I am about to speak to you, no kmger exist. They are 
dead sects." 

I gaze sueprised at the bonze who, impressive as ever, clad 
in black, wrapped in a silken stole, treads so:^y on the fallen 
leaves. His shaven head gleams like pale ivory, and bis ^ce 
shines as widi a spiritual light. 

"Do I astonish you?" he asks. "Yet, believe me, it is 
not useless to speak of these dead sects. It is necessary ro 
fcoow their doctrine if one wishes to understand present-day 
Buddhism. The canonical texts of these sects imporred from 
India have remained substantial works of Japanese Buddhism, 
which has r^ecced nothing, but has been conreiu to assimilate, 
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modify, divcrsiiy and synthesise. These pliilosophical ac¬ 
quisitions, amalgamated to ochen, Iiavc created tlic doccruics 
of the living sects. In short, the esscndil thouglic of die dead 
seers subsists. Does not the past always subsist i Tliis old park 
is bathed in mysterious shadows because ft is full of lucinorics, 
because vanished causes and effeers inrcrpciicrratc cacli odicr 
unfichomably. When the moon veils licr face the shadows 
disappear. Yet have they left no trace wliatcvcr r Wlio can 
say what may be tlic action of an instant of shadow uj>nn a 
blade of crass f Around you in tills shadowed park, where the 
moonbght filters through die brandies, a subtle play of sliadcs 
and shadows superimpose dieniselvos and intermingle wldi 
caeii ocher. Thus ic is also with human thoiiglir. 

It is necessary co know wJiat has been, in order to fathom 
what is/' 

Tlic bell of Todaiji vibrated gravely. 

"It has rung thus for twelve centuries," said the bonze. 

And this remark still fiirdier deepened my emotion. 

‘T will now," he conebued, "give you an account of the 
philosophy of the Ku&ha sect. It was founded in Japan in 62s, 
and its text-book, composed by the Indian scliolar Vasubandhu, 
is entitled the Book q/ Meta/Aysical Treasure. What is this 
Treasure i A conception of nihility, the meditation of which, 
by fredng us 60m the vanities of this world, allows us to 
acquire, thanks to che tribulations of life and adversity, a soul 
as indifiJsroif, as detached and as subtle as the pollen of flowers 
in springtime. 

The prindplc of this philosophy may be resumed thus: 
che 'ego' does not exist. It is merely an illusion- Man is only 
the aggregate of diverse elements such as sensation, memory, 
intcJligeace, which each constitute a reality, and dj together, 
Reality, Man is, so to ipeak, made up of difleient parts. Yet 
all these parts united do not create a distinct personality—an 
' ego. ’ The term ‘ ego ’ is void of sense—or rather ic expresses 
merely a dream, a lie." 
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“ So, I do not exist ?'' I asked. 

"That which inccrests you most in yourself, your ‘ego’ 
docs nor exist. Bur 2 repeat that each of the diffcrcru elements 
of which you are formed—such as sight, hearing, smell, touch, 
desire, intelligence, memory—really east. These elements arc 
classicalJy designed by the Sanskrit word dhamas (Japanese: 
JfJ). The most concentrated formula of d^e Kusha philo¬ 
sophy is finally the following: The non-exiscejicc of the 
*cgo’ and the reality of iharnun** 

"I have some difficulty iu admitting that 1 am deprived of an 
‘ego,’" I observed. "Won’t you please develop your 
thought 

"One rniglit compare tlic ^o to ,a cloud of fireflies in the 
niglit. What is it in reality ? A gathering of fireflies. As a 
distinct being it docs not exist. Yet one might mistake it for 
a distinct creature, fantastic and luminous, wfich lives, extends 
or contracts itself, and floats against the black sky. Yet it is 
only a word. In the same way a swarm of bees hanging to a 
pine branch is but an aggregate of bees, and the green mass of 
the pine itself is but a compound of fine seeds, just as our body 
and spirit arc compounds of multiple elements which are 
perceived under a material or spiritual aspect, An aggregate 
does not make a penen, The ego is merely an illusion.” 

Whilst the bonze was speaking, a procession of fairies, lit by 
a lantern, passed in the distance. These were the sacred 
dancers of the near-by Shinto temple, cbdied in white and 
red, their hair decked with canieUias. Suddenly their lantern 
went out and the fairy vision disappeared. My teacher looked 
at me with a smile. We both had the same iought: "Thus 
does illusion fly away.” 

"la the Miliniapanha** continued the bonze, "a celebrated 
book of Hindu Buddhism, the wise Nagaseua explains to 
King Milinda the non-existence of the ‘ego’ by means of a 
comparison which has since become classical. 
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'Venerable man/ said the King, 'I came in t ehaiiot/ 

* Wliat is a chariot ?' asked rhe sage. ‘ How can one conceive it 
Is die pole tiie chariot (' 

'By no means, venerable one.’ 

‘Are the wbeels rhe charioc ?' 

'By Qo means, venerable one.' 

*1$ die body the chariot 
'By no means, venerable one/ 

'Is the yoke rhe chariot ?' 

'By no means, in truth, venerable one/ 

'I beg tlicc, O King, to roll me wljcther die pole, the axle, the 
wheels, the body, die yoke united form the chariot i ' 

'Truly not, venerable one/ 

'Therefore, 0 King, is there anydiing other than the pole, the 
axle, the wheels, the body and the yoke which h the cliariot / ’ 

'By no means, in truth, venerable one/ 

‘Kii^, aldiough I have questioned thee very closely, I am unable 
to discover this charioc. hi tcutli the word “diariot” is but an 
empty word/ 

"Just as the Hindu sage takes his charioc to piece,” con¬ 
tinued the bonze, “so dw author of die Book of Metaphysical 
Treaswre, the canonical text of the Kusha sea, rakes the Universe 
to pieces by means of a more abstract and less familiar process. 
He does so, however, with the same object, which is to 
demonstrate that outside of die pieces which compose the 
Universe there is nothing. You will find in the text die 
enumeration of the seventy-five dkannas and five aggregates 
(Sanskrit: Skandhas) which constitute man and the world. I 
quote at random some of the former: sensation, form, desire, 
intell^ei^, memory, ignorance, selfishness, faith, lack of evil,' 
energy, life, birth, dcstru<xion, space, etc. These are grouped 
into five aggregates: form, sensation, ideas, concepts and 
understanding, the first of which is mareriaJ, whilst the others 
are spiritual As it often happens in Buddhist boob, the 
caregories, divisions and subdivirions are given here in a very 
detailed way. Thus there exists pure dharmas and impure 
dAtfmjcs;—conditioned dharmas (samskriia) and unconditioned 
dharmas {asamskriia) the dharmas belonging to the realm of 
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passion, of good or «vil, of incertirude, ccc. These precisions 
may seem to you idle scholasticism. Do not lec us forget that 
every race arud every epoch has possessed its own methods of 
reasoning. The author of die Book of Metaphysical Treasure 
wished to place at our disposal a complete set of elements and 
conditions allowing us to reconstitute a being, in order to show 
up strikingly the absence of 'ego.’ In reality these elcmcno 
aoss and incercross eadx otiicr, and it is their point of junction 
which we call a being and which produces the iUusbn of 
an ‘^0.*’* 

"But,” I objected, "by thus insisemg on the nothingness of 
man, does not one risk introdudng the darkest pessimism and 
sadness into one’s mind ? ” 

‘ ‘ Let us beware of the mirage of words, ’ ’ said the bonae. In 
order to understand Buddhism, one must cease to be a maniac 
of so-called reality, a buildcc on emptiness. One must know 
how to contemplate nothingness. Does the illusion of an 
'ego ’ make you happy ? By no means. The ‘ego ’ is merely 
a source of suffering- Yet it is for this pliantom that so many 
men stru^le, lament and fret themselves painfully in vain. 
Medicate one hour only on the inexistence of the ‘ego/ and 
you will already feel like another man—like an appeased and 
serene intelhgencc; your misfortunes will strike against empti¬ 
ness. What would it be if you bad meditated for lor^—or, 
according to the classical term, during incalculable ketpas 
(cosmic periods) ? Meditation upon the dhamas and non¬ 
existence of the 'ego’ is rewarded by peace of soul, and not 
by sadness/’ 

"A negative joy,” I objected. 

"That of the wise man. For what intelligent man could 
wish to torment himself about his ghost ? ” 


3. How one becomes a Buddha 

A few days after tiiis conversation, chance led our steps to 
the banks of the Tatsuta river, sung by the poets. In it were 
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reflected raspberry-coloured aucunui maples. The water, tire 
foliage, were both red, as if incandescent. One could not 
distinguish the point where the river was reddened by the 
reflection of the maples, or where die ftUen leaves made a 
purple carpet. 

Pointing to the river, the bonre remarked softly: 

“A mantle of brocade." 

The celebrated poem by the bonw Noiu came to my mind: 
" CarrieJ hy ihe wini the maple leaves of Mimora weave 
brocades on the waters of the Tetsuta" 

No doubt my teacher shared this tlwughr. 

"One could almost believe it U brocade," he remarked. 
“Yet it is only an illusion. This brocade exists no more than 
our ‘ego.' We see there m truth but difTcfcnt clcnicnti— 
maple leaves—reflections upon the water. 

Then, the stars began to shine and their light fell on die watcr. 

I noticed that the surfeces of water bearing maple leaves 
remained opaque, and did not reflect the scarry heavens. Yet, 
^cr on. one could distinguish dearly the flowing 
water refleedng die stars and red maples, from water covered 
vrith a sheet of red leaves. 

The bonre remarked with a lat^h: 

‘‘ThecndofDlu&ionis - . . fllumination.” 

We pursued our philosophical walk In silence for a wliilc. 

Medication on the subject proposed to me—die nonodsc- 
ence of the ‘ego —absorbed me for a long time. I was under¬ 
taking cbe ei^erience wholeheartedly. I said to myself: 
“This evening I want to follow the advice of this bonre, and 
CO liberate my diought. If I am merely ‘vacuity,’ I wish to 
taste fiilly the charm, the intoxication of vacuity. How often 
does it happen to us in the course of our life to Uve one of 
those rare moments of absolute sincerity towards ourselves, 
and to escape Scorn our prejudices and foregone conclusions i 
What I first understood was that, conttarily to all reason, 
Western education renders us unfit for medicatioii. Today 
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no Westerner, except priests, blows tow to meditate. We 
are paralysed by die mean demon of a positive and misunder¬ 
stood utUitarianism—by a still more vulgar irony and by 
ready Jest. Then certain philosopbical objections came to my 
mind. My teacher focxstalled them by saying: 

“It is at first difficult to admit that sensation, intelligence, 
memory, existing really as such, should not be my sensation, 
my intelligence and my memory. To admit the reality of the 
dements, causes of my illusion, and not admit the ‘ ego ' 
which one believes to be tlicit centre and support, and thus 
reverse the vulgar belief, requires a power of meditation which 
is nor acquired in a day. 

“Ic is ^y by successive and prolonged meditative exercises 
that you will succeed in freeing your thought from the mist 
producing the mirage. Gradually your consciousness will 
become enlightened. Then one day the absurd illusion will 
iall away like the red maple haves in autumn and you will be 
flooded by the peaceful light of heaven. But before reaching 
this point, the ‘holy way’ you must follow is both long and 
difficult. 

“Here is, according to the teaching of the Kusha sect, how 
one becomes a Buddha. 

“The Sko-mon (mere hearers of the word) will ecape the 
confusion in which so many men are floundering, only after 
three successive births, if they consrandy practise meditadon. 
But if they are careless or narrow-minded, they will have to 
pass dirough sixty halpas (cosmic periods) before reaching 
enlightenment The En~Gaku (individual Buddhas) and the 
Bosaisu (Bodhisatevas or Future Buddhas) reach Illuniination 
after a probation, the duradon of which is proportionate to 
their faculty. In any case, ic is only after innumerable haipas, 
consecrated to meditation, that the Bosatsu, by pracdsii^ che 
B^kuio, or Six Perfections (meditation, morality, charity, 
energy, patience and wisdom), will at last reach Buddhaliood.’’ 


C 
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THE JUJITSU SECT 

(t) The Sen. (s) A Buddhke priest explains to me the 

principle of dus xct; che 'ego' docs not exist, neither do the elements 
which compose beings and £e world. The rheme of che (wo nothing 
nesses. * ‘ Tikis world of dew.'* 


I. The jS-Ji£su Sea 

The doctrine of this sect was imported to Japan by the 
Korean bonacs, Kwanroku and Ekwan, about che year 625 of 
our era. Ic canonical text is The Swk of the Petfection of Truth, 
in Japanese Jo-Jitsu^Ron, from which it cakes its name (San¬ 
skrit : Sayto^iSihi'Shastra). It is a cohccdon of intcrpreracioiis 
of che concepoom of primidve Buddliism, composed in tlic 
fourth century by the Hindu sage Harivannan. It was later 
translated into Chinese. This sect, like the preceding one, no 
longer exists, but the interest of the above-mentioned work is 
still great, as the philosophical thought of this sect marks an 
intennediare position between che Kasha doctrine and die 
Sanron doccriue which we will examine later. 


2. The Doetrint 

Dawn sprinkled the alleys of Nara with pink splashes of 
colour. A fngrant smell emanated from the puies. The 
ground was littered with small crinkled objects rcscmblmg 
dried leaves. These were uzumi, or the empty shells of cicadae. 
Everyone knows that in autumn Japanese dcadac throw off 
thdr light shells just as they would discard a faded gaiment. 
Poets see in these fragile empty envelopes an image of liie. 
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I chought of the tiercet by the poet Joso: " Oh the autumn 
dcadji, dead beside iU empty shell! ” Sadeess. Smiling nihility. 

“You believci” objected my leacher, “that having medi- 
tafcti upon the Ktisha philosophy you had reached an undcr- 
mnding of nothingness. But for an adept of the Jo-Jitsu sect 
T you have only reached half-way. The Kusha doctrine teaches 
that tlic 'ego' alone is illusory, but that the dhamas are real. 

' The J 5 ~Jitsu doOrine teaches that both the 'ego' and the dhamas 
arc equally illusions.” 

“ It is ^crcforc complete nihility ? ” 

“Yes, but witli nevertheless a subtle ideal and theoretical 
difference which I will explain in a moment- Practically the 
jujitsu sect convenes you to a double meditation on the 
following classical theme: ‘True dharmes, in which no ‘ego’ 
exists, are like an empcy vase. And as the substance of the 
vase does not exist in itself, just so die dharmas are inexistenc 
in themselves.' 

“This theme of meditation, wliich brings to the spirit a 
sense of liberating detachment, is called the Meditation on the 
Two Nothingnesses. The empty dadae shells in autumn re¬ 
minded me a moment ^ of the nothii^ncss of all things. 
The dhamas are like this empty shell" 

“Wliat about chat subtle difference you were goii^ to 
explain to me?" 

“Well, here it is. It resides in the demonstration of the 
second nothingness—that is in die inexisttnee of everything in 
itself On diis point the sect s doctrine is as follows: the past 
no longer exists—the future does not exist as yet—the present 
moment alone is real. But what is the present moment ? 
Docs not the present vanish as soon as it is bom i Everything 
is and is not at the very moment we think of it. Everything 
is bom and destroys itself immediately. What wc call reality 
would therefore seem to be but a moment's fiasb. 

“Now the moment of reason Qapanese: seisuna) escapes us. 
It possesses merely a theoretical value. Yet we speak of reality. 
How can we even have the illusion of it ? Because millions of 
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successive instants give us the illusion of ccntinuicy. And this 
is illusory because there is only a succession—a series—of 
distinct phenomena, but never an idenricy or a real conrinuity. 
The burning end of a rope which 1 twirl like a sling gives the 
illusion of a rope of fire. So it is with the aspect of the world.” 

“Therefore everything is illusion," I remarked, “except, 
perhaps, that fiasli of reason that is and is not at the same 
instant, and which, in couscguaicc, I would not know what to 
do with. This seems to be an instanlanMis pliilosophy which 
reaches the limits of nihilism i ” 

"Yes. rU add tliat by thus disjoining the dream of the 
world, the doctrine divides the illusions into three classes, i 
have just spoken of it fiom the point of view of durarion. 
That is the illusion of continuous phenomena (S^oku-ne). 
Two or more lines of apparent conrinuity meet each other, 
dius forming illusory combinations, since they themselves are 
hut illusions. This is called the illusion of contingent pheno¬ 
mena ( 7 ^‘efee), Then men arrogandy establish rebtions 
between these illusions {Sodaike)." 

Drops of dew clung to the ends of twigs and blades of 
grass, then they foil, evaporating in the warm, pink mist of 
dawn. A whole sdntilladng vision of multicoloured fires 
vanished suddenly. • 

Japanese Buddhists have a proverbial and pocdcal expression 
to translate the impermanence, die flight of things towards 
nihiliry. And the bonec reminded me of it very aptly as he 
observed with a smile: 

“This world of dew," 
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THE SANRON SECT 

(i) Tlie Sanron Sect. (2) A Suddfusc print explains to me the 
nihilistic pibdple of the Saiiron philosophy. Nothing exuts. All U 
vacuity, Nagaijuna, the negator. Tlie Parable of the Man with 
Diseased Eyes, (j) The Horyuji sanctuary, the ancient centre of the 
sect. Tlie Sauron philosophy versus die Japanese soul, (a) Mr 
Yomaguchi, a bonze and profasor at Ocvd-Daigaku. the Buddhist 
Faculry of Kyoto, lecturer on the cauooical book of the Sauron Sect, 
explains to me hh personal pouit of view. The texts of Nagatjuna, 
(he inexistence of tKe soul and the vacuity of chirks. (5) Mooi^br 
before the pond of Sarusawa: % rdsumd of the philosophy of the 
dead sects. 


I. The Sanron See( 

Tlie Sanron sect (literally The Three Books) possesses, as 
its n&mc us, three canonical texts. It was founded in 
Japan in A.D- 6 z$ by the Korean bonac Ekwan, riic same who 
had imported the fundamental texts o£ the j6-Jicso sect, Like 
these, the Sanron texts had previously been translated from 
Sanskrit into Chinese. 

The three canonical works of this sect axe, beginning with 
the most important. The on the Meditation of the Middle 
iVay (Japanese: Thu-Kwatiron; Sanskrit: Madhyomika-Skastra), 
composed by the celebrated Hindu philosopher Nagarjuna, 
who lived at the end of the second century A.D. T?ie Hundred 
Booh$ (Japanese: Hytdeuron ; Sanskrit: Sata^hastra), by the 
same author. Lasdy, The Book of the Twelve Doors (Japanese: 
Junimonron; Sanskrit: Dvdd<«ci-Miedyfl- 5 Aus;rfl),byieHindu 
philosopher Deva. 

The Sanron sect no longer exists, but the work ofN^arjuna. 
which is essential in the history and formation of Buddhist 
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doctrines, soil subsists. The Bc^k cn thi oj the Middle 

Way, wHch is particularly studied, recently formed the subject 
of a series of lectures given by Mr Yainaguchi, who, besides 
being a bonze, is also a great scholar and on eminent Sanskiicisr. 


a. <<1 Buddkisi priest explains to wc the nihilistic j>rjHcip/f of 
the Sanron philosophy. Nothing exists. All is vacuity 

Before penetrating into die temple of Horyuji, the oldest 
sanctuary of Japan and ancient centre of the Sanron sect, now 
affected to the Hosso sea, the bonze spoke to me as follows: 

“The Kusha doctrine denied the cxisccrwc of the *cgo,’ bur 
admitted the existence of the dharmas. Tlie momcntaneisric 
doctrine of the J6-Jitsu, which only considers the Present, 
merely conceded to these elements the real life of a moment of 
reason, the Present dying as soon as it is bom. 

“Thus the world hjsd been pulverised into subtle dust atoms, 
and, sc to speak, no longer existed. Yet this slight reality was 
still coo much in che sight of Nagarjuna, the Hindu sage of the 
second century a.d.. the most implacable negator, the greatest 
nihiiist the world has ever seen. 

"ti truth, Nagarjuna vaunts himself of having no doctrine, 
no system. He is content to destroy the system of othen. 
Tbis is what one should understand by The Middle Way, die 
characteristic dtle of his most important work. Having 
criticised and rejected all che philosophical doctrines of his 
time, both realise and negative—bodi che belief in the existence 
as well as in che non-existence of dungs, and the aihrmadons 
of both right and left, if I may express myself ihu^Nagaijuna 
takes his stand on another plane: The Middle Way, leading to 
die point of ‘non-acquisidon’ (Mutoku), where the spirit 
idenriftes itself widi absolute vacuity. The method of The 
Middle Way, which consists esseudally in disavowing both 
diose who believe in reality and those who affirm the non¬ 
existence of things, has played, and sdll plays an important 
part in Buddhistic speculation. But the term 'Middle Way' 
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covers, according to dii?crcnt authors and sects, different 
conccpfions of a more or less extensive range. What is 
especially striking in Nagaguna is, above aU, his destructive 
dialectic whidr leaves the mind before a void, or, more exactly, 
makes a void of die mind. 

“If you will quotion me now, 1 will endeavour to answer 
you by reading passages from tlic Thu^Kn>em“Ronj the sacred 
book of tlie seer.” 

The autumn wind clxascd before us the dead leaves and die 
golden dust of die path. 

*‘This morning,” observed the bonze dreamily, “1 noticed 
near the old temple a small bed of while and yellow chrysan- 
chemums. A light breeze saipped the flowers, and thousands 
of petals screwed die earth, coloured fragments which re¬ 
minded me of the appearance of the world when one lias 
cleared away its illusions. Then die wind blew stronger, 
scattering the petals, dispersing the foded flowers. And 
suddenly before my eyes, all was emptiness.” 

I understood the poetical allusioii. Thus the disdnetive 
genius of Nagarjuiia swept away ah systems before it. 

I questioned methodically: 

"\^at about the ‘ego’—the soul ?” 

“There is neither ‘ego,’ nor soul: only vacuiry." {He then 
pmeedei to read No^arjuna's text u/kich he was eanying .) ‘ ‘ Where 
would the soul be if it eidsted ? In each cell of the body 
supporting it, or env^ping it exteriorily ? But whether it 
sustains cIm body or protects it like an armour, since the soul 
is immortal, the body under thse conditions should also be 
immortal.” 

"What about matter 

“ There is no matter—-only vacuity.” {ReadiR£.) ‘ * If matter 
exists^ it woiJd escape our understanding. The quality of 
extension confcrufid to it is an absurdity. The atom is 
indivisible ? That is another absurdity: since it foces in 
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neighbour on six sides, it possesses six psrrs. Extension cannot 
be explained. Forms and matter do not exist/’ 

"What about the red elements of the world—the dliamas 
and the eggugaus ?" 

“There are no elements—Kjnly vaciiicy.” {Reading.) “Tlxc 
theory of real aggregates is indefensible. Tlxcrc can be neither 
conjunction nor separation of elements. To laid beings a 
nature is but a vain word. The physical and spiritual elements 
of tills world of pliantasmagorical illusions is equally unreal." 

“Sensation, perception?" 

“There is no sensation nor perception—only vacuity." 
{Reading.) “The concurrence of the object, the senses and 
understwding is impossible. Sensation, perception, arc but 
vain words—illusions." 

"Causes 2" 

“There are no causes—only vacuity." {Reading.) “The 
pretended relations of causes to effects is nihility, vanity, 
illusion. Either the diing is bom of itself and would not cease 
from being bom again, or it is bom of ochcis, and, in diat 
case, one says an absurdity, as others cannot exist in reference 
to that which does not exist." 

“Movement, change?" 

“There is neither the one nor the other—only vacuity.” 
{Reading.) “Who says change says unicalicy. If things were 
real they would be unmovable. Milk would already be butter 
—butter would still be milk." 

“Yet . - - reason?” 

“Is but an error. Everychmg passes. There is neither 
essence, nor phenomena, nor principles. Only vacuity— 
vacuity—vacuity,” 

“Still," 1 objected, “ifeverythingis emptmess, then Buddha 
himself does not exist ? ’' 

“Naga^una foresaw that objection,” replied the bonze. 
"The state of vacuity is precisely what is called Nirvana. And 
as NirvSna is the possession of Buddhahood, we are Buddhas 
by the very reason of our vacuity. I repeat that you are not 
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yei in presence of a system, but in chat of a method of reducing 
all affirmation ab absurJo. Nagarjuna once declared: ‘If I 
presented any kind of thesis I wedd be ac feult. But I have 
no thesis.' Vacuity is ndcher reality nor non-existence— 
neither affirmation nor negation. It is the point of non- 
acquisition (Muteku) —the summit from which one no longer 
hears even chat ‘mental murmur’ whic^ Buddhist texts 
speak of.” 

There was silence, then tlxc bonac remarked: 

“I will cell you, to end, die Parable of the Man with Diseased 
Eyes, whicli is a classic text of Huidu Buddliism. 

*'A poor monk who suffered ftom a disease of the eyes 
diought he saw flics in his empty bowl, and was ceaselealy 
making the gesture of brushing away the annoying little 
insects. Seeing this, a passer-by asked him: 'Why dost chou 
make chat gesture t' The monk with diseased ey^ answered: 
‘I am chasing the flies whicli are in my bowl.’ The passer-by 
then declared: ‘But there arc no flics in thy bowl, Ic is 
absolutely empty.* But the sick man did not understand and 
continued to repeat his vain gesture.” 

“The passer-by is no doubt the Iniriated who sees clearly t *’ 
I asked. 

“He is Buddha. The man with the diseased eyes is the 
ordinary man who lives in the world of illusions. All is empty- 
Eidightened understandir^ also is empty. The passer-by has 
not even the idea that there are flies or the appearance of flies 
in the bowl. From chat point of view his thought is also 
empty. !c is thus chat Buddha sees the world. 

“Do you understand now why the wise man can say neicher 
'yes ’ nor 'no.' and must Anally make silence within himself s *’ 

Dusk was filing. The old temple of H&ryuji, of which we 
had just crossed the thr^old, slept amidst the shadows. Oh. 
that Buddhist calm I 

Almost imperceptibly the bonze murmured: 

“The silence. . . 
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3. In the Sanctuary of Horyilji 

Ic is not widiouc reason that we visit Horyuji, the oldest 
temple in Japan, the andcnt centre of the Sanron sea. whicli is 
occupied today by the priests of the Hosso sect. A visit to this 
temple poses the problem of how the Japanese spirit reacts in 
presence of foreign importarions. At the sight of tl« artistic 
treasures accumulated in its halls, in the pagoda, in the 
many ofwhicli are of Hindu, Chinese and Korean inspiration, 
one might fear the effect of this invasion of foreign influence 
on Japanese taste, if one did not remember diac Japan has 
always known how to assimilate exterior ideas widiout ever 
compromising its essential originality, 

In a parallel manjier 1 experienred the same fear, soon 
allayed, however, concerning spiritual things. In ptcsence of 
the doctrines of Hindu Buddliism, the Japanese mind has 
reacted, as we shall see, with incomparable masterliness and 
fedliry. The Kusha, J6-Jinu and Sanron doctrines were too 
charged widi negative Hindu pliilosopby andwitii a depressing 
nihilism to be accepted as sucli by the nuancS and ptacrical mind 
of the Japanese. The canonical books of these sects subsist, but 
the secc themselves are dead, and Japanese Buddhist thought, 
punuing its smiling and constructive evolution, has built its 
spiritual home according to its own particular genius, and to 
its own racial qualities. 

A young priest does us the honour of the sanctuary with 
perfect gradousness. His engaging smile dispenses me with 
presenting the credentials in which eminent Buddhists had 
kindly trailed my sympathy to their ^th. We visit the 
the old two-storied gate, die Kondo temple and the 
flv&^oried pagoda. Then we enter the Dai~Kodo, or the 
Hall of Le«utes, '* in which I find a striking proof of what 1 
have jwt been saying. Am 1 in India ? The very ancient 
mural paintings arc clearly of Hindu inspiration. The expres¬ 
sion of that Buddha on his throne, and of chose divinities 

^ $rore>rdem, susur^houM. 
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decked with tiarss, is full of hssicude and resignation. These 
are truly gods Incoxicaced with che perfume of some strange 
exotic flower, obsessed by some distant thought which lus no 
relation with humanity. One might believe them to have 
been brought here direct from the temples of Ajunta. What 
a contrast witli tixe products of Japanese art of which I see such 
graceful examples in other halls^tacucftes in gilded wood or 
polychrome earthenware, bodi spiricuai and realistic—as well 
as tliat adorable, siniluig Kwannon, the Goddess of Mercy 
and Kindness. 

The bonze draws a lesson from these sunoundings. 

'*In these temples where, under an ardsde aspect, Hindu 
philosophy appears in conflict with Japanese thought, 1 think 
it opportune to define the role of Nagarjuua ui the internal 
evolution of Buddhism. It should be remembered that the 
destxucdve dialectics of the great negator had as unfore¬ 
seen consequence, that of preparing the way for Mahayana 
Buddhism. 1 specify: the doctrines of the Hinayana (ICusha 
and J6-Jitsu), by limiring the human horizon to strict phe¬ 
nomena, encircled the spirit which was thus unable to soar 
higher and remained carthbound. These doctrines constituted 
a sort of materialism or positivism, and barred the road to 
more ideal and merciful conceptions, and, in any case, lacked 
flight of imagination. 

“Nagarjuna overthrew all obstacles. From henceforth it 
was necessary either to make shift with absolute void or take a 
different direction. It is here that the Japanese spirit gave its 
full measure. It rejected nothing, it adopted. But its genius 
repudiated Buddhist thought just as it renewed Chinese, Hindu 
or Korean an, of which you see so many marvcHom examples 
in diis temple, to the extent of forming an cniirely distinct 
creation—personal—Japanese. 

"Until now I have expounded to you essentially Hindu 
philosophies transplanted into Japanese soil, and already 
coloured by the tints seen through our atmosphere. By 
studying other sects —the living sects ofjapan^you will see how 
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Japan, aJthougli s«king its sacred texts in India, progressively 
released Buddhistic conceptions out of its own iicart and 
according to its pracricai needs. The Hindu and Chinese 
doctrines were passed like sand througli a sieve in order to 
retain only the gold—and Japan melted this gold cuicw ui die 
image of its multifonn idealistic and realistic genius, which is 
both poetical, pracricai and constructive.” 


4 - Mr Yamaguchi, professor at BiMUt College of O/c/ii- 
Daigaku, lectures on ike conomcal hook of ike Samon sea, 
and explains lo me his personal point of view 

‘Nagarjuna’s philosophy, sucli as it is expounded in the 
Tkijrori ” {Book on the MedUaiion of the Middle Way), said cliis 
cnainenc Sanskriust, “has not always been well unJencood. 
There lias been a deplorable lendcncy to present it in an in¬ 
complete manner—to retain onjy half of ie, if I may express 
myself thus—and to understand it simply in the sense (whicli 
in my opinion is inexact) that the celebrated Hindu philosopher 
conr^d himself, by means of tcmarkablc dialectics, widl 
denying the essence of things, be It matter or drought, as 
as their appearance. 

“Now this is not the way the diought of Nagarjuna should 
be undentood. The negative thought of Nagarjuna is more 
complete, and by this very fact has a far greater rangc- 

Thc doctrine of the Thitron belongs essentially to chat 
Buddhist s^ool called the Middle Way—precisely because it 
accepts neither the realism of the once, nor the negative 
a^rmarions of the ethers. It is outside of, and on another plane 
than diat to which belong those who affirm that ‘all exists,’ 
or ev^ that ‘nochu^ exisc/ It is the value of the affirmation 
as such which is here in cause, and that is what matccts. If I 
trace upon a piece of paper (and Mr Yamaguchi suits the action 
to the words) the words 'n^adon of essence,* I have only ex¬ 
pressed half the thought contained in the TMron. In order to 
complere my exposition I must trace with regard to this 
formula, and giving them the same value, the words negation 
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of negation.’ Thus only can che theme of the anonical book 
of che Sanron sect be precisely, though elementarily stated.” 

“It is total void e” 

No, it is not total void, and I believe one has been wrong 
to abuse of this term. The plane on which the dominating 
preoccupation of Nagarjuna is situated is not chat of meta¬ 
physics. It is a moral plane. What he wishes co say is that 
attaclimcnt to self, aiuchmcnt co the act, creates illusion, the 
phcnomcual world, and evil. One sliould detach oneself from 
it. The Hindu pliilosophcr wishes to bring us to complete 
dctaciinicnt. Now diis spiritual position is fuiidamcntally 
diat of Buddhism." 

Since one slxould detach oneself from everything, docs 
that mean chat you believe life to be evil ? ” 

"No. Life is not evil.” 

"You believe Life to be good?" 

"No. Life is not good.” 

"Then - . .?” 

"We arc speaking of a method and of nothing else. Wc 
are on die plane of a moral method and not on that of a system 
or of a metaphysical construction, In order co understand the 
true sense of the Thii-Kwan-ren a lo:^ and deep practice of it 
is necessary- Progressively, in proportion as Western scholars 
produce translaticns and studies on this subject (and certain 
cxccUent works have already appeared such as thcee of M. de 
b VaJlde-Poussin, in French, and of Mr Wallcser, in German), 
it will be possible for European readers to appreciace the exact 
depth and range of diis aspect of Buddhist thought. When 
things concerning Buddhism ace at stake, one must beware of 
too hasty judgments, and renrni co the sources, to the texts. 
It is fundamentally necessary to study the texts and always 
return to them.” 

I follow this advice and plunge into The Book on the Medita¬ 
tion of ike Middle ^Vay, of which the following passages are 
particubrly characterisne; 
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On ihe Iruxisltnce of she Soul. 

Some ssy chat sight, hearing, touch, exist because there is sojne- 
ching chat easced anteriorily to these mauifbtadons. Buc how 
coi£ sight, etc., proceed from that which does not exist r That 
is to say that one must admit char this beii^, rhe Sou), existed 
before tliese luanifttcations. 

But this hypothesis of ao anterior or independent existence of 
the soul is erroneous, becaose how could this being be known if it 
existed before sight, touch, ere. i If thar being could exist withoiu 
sight, ere., could this latter thing, which could only be known by a 
<rrtain sign, exist before it was known» How could fhh exist 
without IMS, and how could that cxbc without this f 

If this being called soul could not exist aiiteriorily to all such 
manifestations as siglit, etc., how could it exist before each one of 
these taken individuaily f 

If it is che same soul which sees, listens, touches, etc., osic must 
admit that the soul existed anteriorily to each of these {nanifesurionB. 
Now this is not guaranteed by the &cts. 

I^ on the other hand, the hearer is one person and rhe seer is 
another, he who feels must be yet anoriier. Vet sight, hearing and 
feelii^ will be instantaneous, and that leads one to predicate a 
ploiality of souls. 

Besides, the soul does not exist in che element on which sight, 
hearing and feeling depend. 

If sight, hearing and feeling have no soul which existed 
aoterio^y to them, neither do they possess any existence in that 
quality. For how could /his exist without /hat. as thaif Both 
subjea and object are mutually condiconed. The soul, such as 
it is, possesses no individiui, independent, reality whatever. Thar 
is why the hypothesu which supports che cxistEnce of a penonil 
soul anterior to sight, etc., or simultaneous with, or even posterior 
CO. these manifestations, muse be rgected as sterile. A personcl 
souJ does no/ exist. 


On the Vacuity of TTtings. 

Some people object to the Buddhist doctrine concernu^ che 
vacuity of tmngs. 

If everything is ineziscenc, and if rhere is neither Creadon nor 
desTTUCDon, one muse conc l ude chat rhe Four Holy Truths do not 
exist. The perception of Pain, the Cessation of Accumubtion. the 
Reali&adon of this C es sation and the Progress of Discipline, must 
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all be held 9 $ unrealisable. all these together arc unrealUable, 
ndchei of the Four States of Holiness can exist, and without these 
states there can he no person to aspire to them. If there be no wise 
men, the community of the ^chful is henceforth impossible. 
Besides, since die Four Holy Truths do not exist there is no Good 
Law or Communiry. The exiscence of Buddha himself must be 
an impossibility. Consequendy, those who speak of vacuity muse 
be held as negators of the Triple Treasure. Vacuity destroys cot 
only the law of causes and the general principle of rotribudon, but 
annihilates the posdbiUry of a world of phenomena. 

To these objections it sliould be answered: He alone is troubled 
by these arguincjits who docs not understand ibe true sense and 
true range of vacuity. 

The reaching of the Buddha rests upon the distinction between 
two sorts of truth: absolute and relative. Those who do nor 
possess an adequate understaiidiog of th«e are incapable of grasp> 
mg tlic deep and subtle signiflcanon of Buddhism. 

But no more than rcladvc truth can absolute curh be attained— 
and when absolute truth is not teaclied, Nirvioa cannot be 
obtained. 

The obtuse mind, not perceiving the truth, goes direedy ro its 
own destruction, for it Is like a clumsy magician who gets caught 
by his own cricks—or an inexpert snake Jiuntec who wounds 
himself. Tht honoured Mascec of the World knew well what was 
abstruse In the doctrine which is beyond the menral capacity of 
crowds, and he was in fevour of not revealing it to rhera. 

The objccDOn chat Buddlilsm adliercs to vacuity, and that by so 
doing it exposes itself to grave errors, fuls absolutely to reach its 
goal, for diere aw no errors in vacuity. Why t Because it is by 
reason of vacuity that all things arc possible in HeC, and without 
vacuity all tilings would be cMuced to zero. .Those who deny 
vacuity and see in it an etior, resemble the horseman who forgets 
that he is on horseback. 

If one believes that things exist by reason of their own essence,, 
and not by reason of dieir vacuity, one would wish chat things 
should be produced without cause. One destroys thus the relations 
which eusr between the author, the act and the acted, and one al&o 
destroys the conditions which cousdcute the law of Birth and of 
Death. 

Ail muse be considered as a state of vacuity. ’ 

^ {TranslaieJ from th< Chinese &y rAe Bona T. prefdser at ^ 

Buddhist Colley of Olani^ KySio.) 
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5. A nisum^ of tfce doctrines of </i« "deod stOs” hy moonlight 
befcre the Pond of Somaufa 

One evening, some nine later, we were dreaming on the 
banks of die Pond of Sarusawa. The moon threw a bmiiious 
pathway over the water. 

The bonae resumed his thought in the following words: 

“Look. One would think tl«rc was a luminous pathway 
under die moon. Yet that path docs not It is a mem 
reflection. But the water which supports it odsfs. So the 
Kusha doctrine tells us: ‘Self is but iUusion-tk dhartnos 
alone arc real* But the water ruffled by the wind « but a 
succession of wavelets and each little wave lives but an instant, 
and dies as soon as it is bom. That is what the J6-Jitsu 
observes. But the pon6 themselves, like drops of dew, 
evaporate some day. What is the bottom of all togs? 
Vacuity-... Such is the conclusion of the Sanron sect. 

We xenutlned silent. 

The peace of vacuity descended upon us. 



C«APTEtt rv 


THE HOSSO SECT 

(l) Tljc Huso Seer, (a) Mr T, Ndgsno, bonze of clu? s«t, cxpJaiiis 
to m« die fimdamcncal principle of the Ho«o Sect; Thought alone 
is real rest is but a dream. A new vise lo the Horyuji temple, 
centre of the sect. The theory of the K/njisc/ t/x /nre//f« is expounded 
before thousands of small Doddlus. “The Three Periods." (3} Vi^e 
CO the sanctuaries of YakusWjj, of Kofokuji and to d« Kyomiiu-deto. 


ii The Ktfsso Seel 

This sect w« founded in Japan a.d. ^53 by the monk 
Dosho, on his return from China, where he had been taught 
by chc celebrated pilgrim Hiouen*Thsang, who hWclf had 
brought the doctrine bade from India. Another Japanese 
priest called Genbo preached the same teaching about the 
year 71 a. This doctrine was thus transmitted trough cwo 
different lines. 

The texts of the sect are numerous, bat about nine centuries 
afrer Buddha, a “Sum” of them was compiled which was 
known in Japanese under the name of Jo-Vui-Shiki-Ron 
(Sanskrit: Vi/ruptimatrate-SiefJhi^Shastra ). 

The Hosso sect counts 44 temples and monasteries, 700 
priests, more than 1000 perpetual subscriben. and more chan 
10,000 occasionai subscribers who also pracQse Shintoism. 

2. Mr T. honzeef the sect, explains tornethejmdamental 

principle the Hosso Philosophy. Thought alone Is real. 
The rest is but a dream 

Mr T. Nagano, bonze of the Hosso sea, who accompanied 
Mr Koyama and myself during our last walks together, Is 
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about to inscnict me in lus turn. We all dircc pace slowly to 
and fro in front of tKc porch of the HorySji temple, wliich is 
the centre of the Hosso sect and the oldest Buddhist temple in 
Japan. This porch is supported by red columns resting on 
iai^c, flat stones. Gadng at them, I am conscious of tliac same 
impression of strength which one experiences before Doric 
temples. Singular contrasts! I had just been introduced to a 
world of dew which volatilises itself, and yet here 1 was, 
looking at a solid, wcU-balanced arcLicccture, more apt to 
suggest the idea of a firm and precise realiry tbn that of a 
vaporous dream I 

“Tl« Japanese soul,” remarked my BuddJiisr teacher, 
“presents diverse asp^. Like die Fuji-Yama, our sacred 
mountain, it is according to different houn hard as a rock, or 
vaporous as a dream. The Japanese likes what is pocdcal, such 
as die evanescent evening tints darkened by die shadow of a 
fiyii^ plover, the fleedng reflections of willow? in water, 
under a light mist, the fluid snow of the cherry blossoms. But 
he also likes that which is positive, precise, reckoned, solid, 
such as, for example, the red columns of the HOryuji pordl 
resting upon their massive bases. He likes discipline, will¬ 
power, the steely soul of the Samurais. The vague and the 
precise both suit him equally wcU according to the case. 
Fuji-Yama, which is somenmes squat and maativc, sometimes 
the play of clouds amongst clouds, is thus the symbol of our 
souls. 

“It is possible that men and beasts express in a Irving form 
the physical milieu which wilnes5^d dicir birdi. A same rush 
of sap, a same sentiment seems to have produced Fuji-Yama 
with its various aspects (squat, austere, but also, when it drapes 
itself in the pink of dawn, pure as the eternal snows, melij- 
choly as a dream in the mauve evenings, irradiating a mii- 
versal glory in the setting sun or indescribably moving in the 
golden dusks), and the men of this land, who chough some¬ 
times proud, hard, tenacious and iron-hearted, occasionally 
reveal the delicate soul of a poet, tinted like a flight of gulls in 
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a mothcr-of-pearl sky. Their temples are also made in thdr 
image. How could die thought of such men, accessible to 
dreams but in love widi che concrete, ever lose itself in the 
nihility of abstraction or in die play of vain dialectics ? Of 
these latter, the Japanese have kept the pulp and thrown away 
the skin as in the case of a fruit, 

*' Of the different Buddliist sects issued from bidia and China 
which cscablislied themselves in our territory, diose alone 
subsist whicli, without losing anydiing of their universal value, 
modelled their piiilosophic teaching upon ouc racial and 
psychological exactions, and assumed, if I may express myself 
thus, the light and colour of our country. After this study of 
the Kusha, J6-Jitsu and Sanron seers, too redolent with Hindu 
mentality, wc might have foreseen that Japanese thought 
would rcafllrm its contours, like Fiyi after a fog. Effectively 
we are going to see the Hosso doctrine emerge from the ebuds 
and reiiiscatc an Absolute: Thought. It is said that nothing 
exists? Indeed somctliing does exist: Thought. But as 
Thought creates the world, the latter being a projection of 
Thought, is nevertheless only a dream/* 

Then with perfect fitness, the bonze, who was striving to 
bring my mind to conceive that everything organises itself 
around a centre as a preface to his philosophical explanations 

_led me before a sort of dais in che Dai-Kodc, where statues 

and celebrated works of art are grouped around a marvellous 
Buddha. 

The gicar brona Buddha is seated, making the gesture of 
pacification. He was once placed at the entrance of a temple 
which has long since been destroyed by fire. But he is 
iaamorraL Since looking at him, 1 have distinctly the im¬ 
pression that he is the living centre of this place, and that th^ 
ocher statues are merely his emanations. Thus in a moment 
my teacher the bonze will, by means of rather dry technical 
precisions, demonstrate Co me that Thought is the central 
element from which all is derived, and from which all irradi- 
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ates. I find this same idea expressed here by ocher works of 
art, arid by a great pagoda-shaped shrine, one of the ardstic 
glories of the Horyuji, sheltering around a central figure, 
thousands of tiny gold Buddhas seated on locus flowers- 

“The Hosso doctrine,” continued the bonze, “teaches that 
the wlxoic universe, all that we percdvc by the senses and by 
the spirit, or tlxc Three Worlds, the world of desire {Yom], 
the world of form { 5 /h 1 !j), and the world that has no form 
(Mu-Shikf ), exist only in thought, and that not lung exists outside 
of thought Life is but a dream, All is illusion, Tlie ego is 
certainly mere illusion, but the universal illusion has a spiritual 
support The Hosso doctrine is a spiritual axis which a/firms 
itself in the vanishing of things—the subject creating its own 
obJe« and its own concepts. You will learn that there are 
seven kinds of dioughis or faculties, which all proceed in last 
analysis from an eighth thought—pure and primidve—which 
is precisely that subject, that ideal support called the Araya~ 
Shiki (in Sanskrit AUya-VijnSna). This projects like a shadow 

upon a transparent blind, che illusion of reality r forma, 

colours, scuoi, ideas, sentiments, in shcR the world. The 
Hosso doctrine is an idealism. Its mechanism has given rise 
to many discussions. The gamuts of tints, of subtle incerpreta- 
dons, is infinite and subjective. 

"Since I am obliged to leave generalities I will give you a 
few tecbucal details. 

“Accordii^ to the Jo-YuUShiki-Ron, or 'Sum’ of the sect, 
the mechanism of the world can be taken to pieces and ex¬ 
plained as follows: 

“bi the centre is the matrix-thought, the Araya-Skiki, from 
which all emanates. Truth to tell, in the text the latter is only 
cited at the end of die enumeranon of the di£erent elements 
forming the world. This method is in conformity with the 
eiicnral mind, whose natural tendency is to go from mystery 
cowards light rather than fine declare the trudi, then project 
its light upon the difiecent phenomena. 

“The Anya^hiki presents three aspects. Sometimes it is 
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active and emanates from dungs; someumes it is passive, 
subjected in its cum to the eftect of things. Lee us compare it 
CO the ocean whose flow and ebb do not change its nature^ or 
CO the rhythm of the heart dilatii^ and contracang wiihouc 
ever ceasing to be the same heart. Sometimes the Araya^Shiki 
is will-power—it acts and marks its imprint. Ic is called the 
King of the Intellect, which dtle it shares, though unique in its 
essence, with seven other or spiritual elements of 

understanding- Logically it should liave been called the Kii^ 
of Kings, but diat is not in the eexf- 

"Tlie seven other Kings of the Intellect which, despite their 
titles, are only the aids of Araya^hiki, arc the Cen-Shiki 
(perception of s^t), the NiShiki (perception of hearing), the 
Bi^Shiki (percepticn of smell), die Zcisu~Shiki (perception of 
taste), the ShinShlki (perception of touch), die (per¬ 

ception of sentiment or ideas), and the Mana~$hiki (perception 
perverted by ignorance, imagination, heredity, etc-). 

“Nothing exists, or seems to exist, in the world but through 
the effect of these Kings. It is they who, like magidans, create 
the unreal enchantment of forms, colour, sounds, ideas, and of 
all that escapes the imagination—of all the things included in 
die following categories: intelleaual forms ( 5 ftibi-HJ), in- 
tellecfual quahties [ShJn~Jd-Ho), that which escapes under¬ 
standing {Shin~Fti~S(hO-H6). and Immateriality (Afa-Z-Hd). 

“If one pursues the analysis of the world, it is in dicse four 
classes that one will range the ninety-two dharmas wHch 
contribute to its formation. These, added to the dghc Kings 
of the IntcDecc we have just spoken of, bring to one hundred 
the total of the elements said to belong to Matter (Ji) or to 
Reason ( 0 . which consdtufe the whole of the Cosmos of 
Things and of Life. This analysis of the world throws into 
still greater relief the existence of what are called in Sanskrit 
the Bijas, virtualioes which immediately engender their con¬ 
sequences. All these elements, such as they axe explained by 
subtle controversies, ‘impregnate* each other, or, in order to 
use a term employed in the Sanskrit texts, perfume one 
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another. The theory of this reciprocal ‘perfuming’ (Vasana) 
of diese elements is extremely subtle. The central idea is that 
the world is cady an idealistic, and diereforc a human con- 
cepdoQ.” 

We pursue our visit of the HSryuji tcmple- 

Amengst the artisdc marvels of die Dai-KoeJo, my Buddhist 
teacher draws my attention to a sort of slirinc where a tiny 
golden Buddlia, flajikcd by two of his disciples, stands on a 
lotus superted by a spiral stem. This is one of the treasures of 
which the Horyuji is tlic most jusdy proud. As I examine it 
more closely, I become aware of its great charm. The gentle, 
smiling countenance of the little Buddha on his high-scemmed 
lotus transports us into the higher r^ions of meuphysics. 
On the contrary, his cwo disdpJes are of a rather heavy 
realism. Is this contrast voluntary? Perhaps, In any case 
my teacher seiica this pretext co continue his doctrinal e^^osi- 
don, the deep idea of which harmonises with die impression 
produced by die little golden Buddba. symbol of supreme 
intelligence, and of his two less rclmcd disciples, who appear 
to have some difficulty in following their master to the heights 
from which he radiates. 

“The Buddha," continued my teacher, "did not immedi¬ 
ately teach his highest doctrine. His disdples could not have 
understood it, He proportioned the revebtion of the truth 
to the unequal understanding of his auditors, and with this 
object in view he divided his teaching into Three Periods, 
Each of these teachings is Truth from a rertain point of view, 
but the two first have only a very incomplete and preparatory 
value. The diird alone is complete. Ic is Perfect Truth. 

“The first period is called U (existence), because men then 
believe in the reality of the elements composing the world. 
The second period is called Ku (nihility), because during this 
stage men believe that all is absolute void or illusion. The 
third period is that during which the Buddha taught the 
TAikDd (Middle Way), that is to say when he uncovered co 
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human understanding a deep spiritual synthesis in which 
appears the real and eternal essence (Thought), as well as che 
illusory character of che wocld, 5u<i as the Hosso doctrine 
explains it. 

“When some ignorant person will affirm to you that things 
really exist—When some ignorant person tells you 
that they do ntJf exist—rmi/e. For you know tliac there is a 
third Trutli—Perfect Trutli—and you know of what it 

consists.” . 

“Which of dicsc dirce teachhigs do you teach farsc? 1 

asked the bonze. . .i- 

He glanced at me, lifted a finger, and answerei smihng 

slyly * 

“Mfl mit^, ftoioW (Look at the hearer, then choose che 
doctrine.) 

As we left the temple and skirted a small bed of clirysauche- 
mums whose petals had been scattered by the wini leaving 
only the stalks wee widi the evening dew, the bonze again 
compared this evanescent world to dcwdiops volaolising 
themselves. 

"We Buddhists will not cease repeating that all is illusion 
and instability,” he declared. ”Wc do not condemn the 
Hindu medications on nihility. We understand them differ¬ 
ently, that is all. More clian any other people the Japanese have 
been impressed by the impermanence of things—turn by turn 
terrible or poetical—such as an earthquake or the M of 
ephemeral flowers. Our Buddhistic conceptions axe indcM 
all penetrated by die sentiment of instability, by che vision of a 
world evaporating like dew. Yet we believe chat under the 
fleecing mist of mom and night we discern an curnal esserux. 
I like to believe that this is what che poet wished to express in 
the following tieccct: 

tliM <icwy world 

Is in TTJch but» world of dew, 

And yet . . .” 
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3. A vUU to ifie sanctuaries: the Yakuskiji end t\\e Kojukuji 

That day a fine rain was falling, drcnchii^ die rre« and the 
temples of Naca in a dream-like acmosphere. Yet the tree- 
rrunks remained very black and tht lacquer sanctuaries were 
of a flaming red. A visit to the temples of Yakushiji and 
Kofukuji, of the Hosso sect, licighiencd in my eyes the contrast 
between the ephemeral and the pennaaent, the dream of an 
hour and the essential. 

Alas, relentless Time has accomplislicd its work of dc$tru> 
don in the case of tlie first of these temples. It is not miraculous 
diat these wooden buildings should last so long i But when I 
see chose great bronze statues dadng dom the seventh century, 
(he oldest in Nipponese art^Yakushi, Nikko and Gwakko 
BosaQu, the adorable Kwannon who, *cs said, was melted in 
gold extracted &om Mount Meru, 1 dien understand the 
thought of those faithful believers who entrusted the per¬ 
manent values of Japan to this sanctuary. 

I am glad to experience the same impression on entering 
the Kofukuji. Built in the eighth century, this temple was 
burnt in 1717. Fire and earthquake, and perhaps also those 
blossoming trees which form a snowy aureole to so many 
temples, remind the smiling souls of die Japanese of chat 
evanescent character of things which Buddhism has trans¬ 
posed into wisdom. Oh, the sadness of fleedng things. 
Illusory life. 

Behind the temple there is a little bridge called Sarusawa- 
no-lke, from which, according to legend, a beautiful maiden, 
lovely as the moon, drowned herself for love. The entdiant- 
ment of forms and of colours shps away towards nod^gness. 
Yet in the park of the temple, K 5 b 5 Daishi, the great Japanese 
saint, planted a pine ace which he dedicated to the goi, in a 
thought of eternity. And the statues of Kwannon and the 
Bosatsus seem eternal. Time, iice, cataclysms have destroyed 
many things, for it is in the nature of diings to perish. Thought 
subsists. 
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Th* visit to the two temples was for me a mute Lesson of 
Hosso philosophy: Thought alone is essential. 

At the Kyomidsu-dera. 

Leaning against rhe wooden balustrades, pilgrims gaze long 
at the blue distances. It is impossible to describe the charm of 
this unique temple, so original in structure, with its great roof 
and its galleries amidst its verdant settings. One would like to 
pass one s life there as a Buddhist ardst, poet or dreamer. Yet 
enchanting as this vision is under whatever angle one examines 
it, and however delightful may be rhe corners one discovers, 
its lines arc always puce and the foregrounds of any of its 
different aspects detach themselves like a clear thought. Thus 
in Japanese engravings charm never excludes precision. In 
fhig luminous land reverie never leads to the abdication of 
mind. A latent energy, a human and solid virtue, always 
subsiscs. 

As I abandoned myself to the diarni of this deli^tful spot, 
a pilgrim said to me: 

*'ln the ninth century, the great General Tamura*Maro 
offered his own home, which he tore down and rc>edi£ed in 
honour of Kwannon, the Buddhist Goddess of Mercy.** 

The man who spoke thus to me was undoubtedly simple and 
poor, a man of tlie people. His attitude was modest, Yet in 
his soul the most gentle and poedcal Buddhist beliefs co-cxist 
with the purely earthly sentiment, both solid and genuine, 
of naticnal pride. 
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THE KEGON SECT 


(i) nt K«Goa Sect, (i) Mr RyoWii Mtinn, hwzc of fhe xct, 
explains the Kegon philosophy, canonical l^ts. (3) A 

pjlghBuge to Ac Todaiji, sanctuary of Ac 
HM ^ the Dai-Bgou. Tlie Rve Doctrines- (4) Tlic temple of 
the Third Moon. In the temple of Ae Second Moon. A fcvene 
beaeaA the stars. 


I. The Kegon Seet 

rht doemne of dm sect is founded on the wxc designated 
by the name ofKegonkyo (Sanskrit: Avetamasaka-Sutro), from 
which the sect htu taken its name. It was imported into Japan 
m 736 by the Chinese teacher Dosen, who aansmicted it to 
Ryobeo, priest of the Todaiji temple of Naca, who became 
its propagandist. In 740 , Shiimu, Emperor of Japan, entrusted 
the Korean priest Shuishd with the task of giving a detailed 
explanation of the Kegonkyo according to die Chinese ^in- 
mentarics- This explanaricm took place in die Hall of the 
Golden Bell of the Todaiji sanctuary, and lasted no less ch^ 
dirce years. Even, today one is obliged to address oneself 
to the learned priests of this temple if one wishes to make an 
orthodox study of the aforementioned sect. 

According to mere statistics, die Kegon sect is not very 
importani, but its canonical text, the KegonkyS, is one of the 
most celebrated of Buddhism, and several other sects count ic 
amongst their fundamental boob. It will therefore be «en 
that the philosophical rdle of this sect is not to be disdamed- 

The Kegon sect counts a? temples and monascdries, 48 
abbots and priests, more than 200 perpetual subscribers, and 
22,000 occasional subscribers. 
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2. iVfr Ryobtn Muraia, hcnzt of the uct, explains tiic 
Kcgon philosophy 

Evening again in the sacred park of Nara. In the distance 
we hear the tolling of the Todalji bell. 

“According to the Ke^onkyo” declared my master, 
“everything, be it thought or matter, is derived from one 
source, whicli is ' unconditioned state/ or absolute nature. 
Buddha and men are of one and the same essence. We call 
this common essence Buta-ThStata, and wc compare ic to the 
calm ocean, whereas the world of sense may be compared to 
the passing waves of the tough sea. Below there is unity and 
identify. On tlie sur&cc, tlie epliemcral phenomena of life." 

The vibrations of the great bcU struck by some pilgrim were 
dying away, one by one. The great peace of Buddha was 
d^cending upon the temples and peticuated our souls. 

The bonze continued: 

“But it is not this identity, which you might term suhstantialy 
of life and matter which forms the original characteristic of the 
Kegon conception. That which lends to the latter a special 
aspect and traiufocms it into a profound cosmological and 
hope-fraught vision, wliicli may perhaps appear to you strai^e, 
improbable, and fanustic, is tlie development contained in 
the sucra itself in our canonical text, the KegonkyoJ' 

“What I know of if,I remarked, “has left me the impres¬ 
sion of an astounding metaphysical poem, the most astounding 
perhaps ever conceived by men.” 

“Yes. But one must not be content to read it merely with 
one’s eyes. One must also read ic with one’s heart. It is a 
love poem, It celebrates the love of Buddha for all living 
creamres. It is baaed upon the following fundamental struct 
ture: the thought of Buddha reflects and repeats itself in- 
finirely, eternally, in all parts of the world, and even in the 
minutest specks of dust. A law of reciprocal interpenetration 
of all tilings assures the radiation of Buddhist spirituality. In 
the cosmic ordering of things, every atom reflects the whole, 
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and tkc whole reflects every atom. Thus fn the macrix of a 
world formed of correspondences, reciprocal echoes and 
reflections, one word of Buddha repeats itself throughout 
myriads of worlds and prolongs its vibrations simultaneously 
everywhere, eternally." 

The bonze stepped speaking. For a minute the sound waves 
of the Great BcU of Todaiji whicli die cclio repcan incermin- 
ably, broke tlic silence of the night. My companion smiled 
and said: 

‘‘Docs it nor seem as if sympathetic matter wishes co make 
the smallest atom profit by the sound we hear i Would it not 
seem as if all the atoms together wished to sing of the wisdom 
of Buddha ? The reading of die KegonkyS produces the same 
impression of universal resonance. The night is magnificent. 
Listen well to wliat 1 am going to say to you. 

1 looked at my companion; a star seemed co twinkle in 
each of his eyes. He then declared in a voice rendered soil 
more musical by the euphony of Japanese syllables: 

“Each one of the grains of dust forming myriads of worlds 
contains myriads of Buddhas, whicli in the past, the present 
and the future, eternally mnilcatc wisdom to men. Each 
particular thought of a Buddha is the whole truth ( 5 /i/fl-nyc) 
and is at the same time the thought of all the Buddhas. Every 
gesture of a Buddha towards die East or the West is repeated 
by all the other Buddhas. Every speck of dust is a world in 
wliidi is heard the same concert propagated like a dataling 
image indefinitely repeated in all the other worlds. 

“Everything chat one Buddha proclaims is also proclaimed 
by the other Buddhas in time, space and etemicy diroughout 
an incalculable number of kalpas or cosmic periods. And just 
as innumerable Buddhas inhabit each atom, and as infinite 
myriads of atoms form worlds, so the whole Universe, from 
a speck of dust or the minutest of insects to the myriads of 
suns, scars and planets, chants and preaches the wisdom of 
Buddha throughout eternity 
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1 looked it the sfar-conscellated sky. How many times, 
gazing ac the stellar immensity, had I not asked myself: 
“What arc we i Why do all tljese worlds exist ?” 

Tonight an explanation of cliis mystery was offered me. 
The universe is a vast mechanism wliich the Buddhas utilise 
to save us from suffering. One must have visited Nara, one 
must have seen tlie mystical old park at niglit in the company 
of a bonze cxpouiidii^ the Kegonkyo in order to undcncand 
rhe sudden cmociwi which surged dirou^ me. But, I re¬ 
flected, if innumerable Buddlias arc present in each atom, if we 
are all of Buddhist essence, should we not conclude that man 
himself becomes a supertiatural being i 
“So we arc all gods 2*' 1 asked. 

“Noe at all.” answered the bonze prosaically, resaaining 
my exaltation. “Buddha is merely a man like you and 

ii 

me. 

“Yet all this sublimity ? ’* 

“Is a ^act. The universe is a spiriwal inter-reciprocation in 
which each element, even the lowest, reflects die whole l%ht 
—and in which the whole reflects the minurcst element. Thus 
all concuK to a task as immense and eternal as life itself, the 
objea of which is to save man from suffering- The following 
historical anecdote will allow you to understand better what I 
mean. One day, the disciples of the patriarch Genju-Daishi 
(643-712). who taught die Kegon philosophy in China under 
xh£ Tang dynasty, begged dieit master to explain the mystery 
cleaily to them in simple terms, as he would to children. 
Genju-Daishi reflected a few moments, then disposed a number 
of mirrors in «uch a way that the last one reflected all the 
others, whidi in their turn mutuaJJy reflected each ocher... . 
Do you understand ? “ 

I nodded, and was happy to listen to my companion whdst 
he developed further the theme of this strange doctrine. 
“Buddha is reflected in every object on which his light 

happenstoM. The world is fiiJl of the refieccion of his ligit 

Try to understand the inter-reciprocation of the dements of 
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the worH. The whole world is contained at the extremity of 
one of Buddha’s hairs like a crystal lens which focu&scs a 
luminous poinc. And the universe, witli all its luminous 
points, is contained in this particular point, and this luminous 
point which rejects all the others is a universe. Again, the 
Buddhist universe, according to the Kegon doctrine, re¬ 
sembles a string of pearls in which each pearl reflects its 
neighbours. If one takes away a single pearl, one also takes 
die image of all die others. 

“All the elements of die world, mean as they may be, 
mutually condition each other, so chat the suppression or the 
failure of one of them disturbs the whole organism. Tlie heart 
of Buddha will be unsarisfied so long as there remains one 
human atom to be saved, that is to say to bring into port—to 
NirvSm.” 

“If I understand rightly, accoeding to the Kegon doctrine, 
Buddhism becomes a pure metaphysics of Love and an 
optiinisdc philosophy ? I remarked. 

"Yes. indeed, a metaphysics of the love of Buddha for all 
sendenc creatures,'’ answered my master. 

“The moral and the human aspect of the Kegon wncepr,” 
he continued, “is to bring hope to the living, and an easier 
possibility of salvation. Should one speak here of opdmism i 
It seems to me quite clear that the IGsgon philosophy is not 
pessimi.sdc, but I prefer to express my thou^c directly rather 
than to quibble upon these words. We Buddhists always 
consider life as &tally admirdi^ of suieriug. In die KegonkyS, 
however, we see the Buddha, by reason of his great love for 
hu manity, trying to deliver us from this suflering. The Kegon 
•wishes CO say that there is not in the universe the smallest 
particle in which the beneficent activity of Buddha does not 
express itself The love of Buddha for all ^sentient beings’ is 
mentioned several times in the text; and you will read that 
the ‘Only Honoured One in the World dispenses ineffable 
joy CO all living creatures.' The world is suffering, but salva¬ 
tion is near. Man is not alone in the universe like a ship- 
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wrecked person dinging to a raft, lost in the immeose ocean. 
The nniveise works with him, and contrihutM to save him. 
Human beings are surrounded by a force of sympathy of 
which the Kegonkyo has striven to express the marvellous 
spiritual and moral meciianism,” 


My master then kindly gave me the text of the Ke^cn- 
kyo, as well as different notes and translatiom, one of 
whicli was in English, by Mr Suzuki, bonze and professor 
at the University of Kyoto. He also added the following 


indiearions: 

‘^Thc complete title of this book, Dai~ho“Ko^utsu“Kegon- 
kyS (literally: Great-square-wide-Buddha-flower-ornamenc- 
book), warns you that it contains the flower of the reason and 
universal wisdom of Buddha; chat is to say. of his perfect and 
supreme thought. It is composed very diflcrencly feom the 
other sutras. In it Buddha does not teach his doctrine himself, 
although hii great figure dominates the whole work, and, so to 
speak, ihajninaccs each phraac, each word, wich its rays. In 
die K€^onkyo Bodhisiftvas teach the law either openly or 
symbolically in the form of Psalms addressed to the glory of 
Buddha. I will add chat this B uddha is not the historic B uddha, 
Sakyamuni, but the Buddha who is merely L^t and Spirit, 
and whose spinwality is incorporated in the universe—thc 
Buddha who exists in diac ideal world whidi we call * the 


World of tlic Treasure of the Locus.* ” 

should also be remembered that one generally considers 
the text of the Kegonkyo, which we men possess, as a mere 
summary {Kya-Ku-Mcn), of an infmicely vaster original text. 
This one is ^ 'eternal text,’ the Go~Hon, which cannot he 
written materially because it is nothing less than the teaching 
preached throughout eternity and the universe by the thous¬ 
and of Buddhas filling all time and space. One also cites the 
Rytn-Hon, a very lengthy text which has remained secret, and 
with which only a few Indian patriarchs were ao^uainted in 
the past.” 
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ThcD in the twilight, whilst the venerable old bonze was 
saying his rosary, I read the following passages of the Kegonkyd, 
the sacred book of the sect: 

This I have heard: 

When die only Honoured One of ihe World reached Illufnma> 
Qon, in the forest of Uruvilva, in the land of Maghada, the trees 
with their trunks, their branches and their leaves, were transformed 
by his miraculous virtue and became seven precious Jewels, and 
shone briUiandy. From his Lion-Throne a bright light radiated 
upon the ten r^ons of the Universe which ir illuminated in all its 
pates, like an immense cloud of gold. 

At this moment the wisdom of the Unique Honoured One of the 
World apMared as deep as the ocean--as extended as space. And 
before ie light the darlmess of the world vanished, and all senrienr 
creaiuies were led along tbe road which leads to niumlnarion. 
And the whole Universe, and all chat was contained in Himself 
was reflected m His Spirit with apeifecr lucidicy and seienicy, as the 
srarry skies are rcHee^ in a perfeedy calm sea. 

Innumerable Bodhisarrvas, Devas and Genii were assembled 
around the Unique Honoured One of die World, and inspired by 
his miraculous power, each celebrated His merits in a song. 

The Hrsr Devaraja sang rhus; 

The TithSgan ii mtngkd in mace 
Wich the infinire and ipiriniaT universe, 

Eeemally ealtn and inaccessible to trouble 
He Himself has appeared upon the earth 
To become rhe dwelling where reside all things. 

He has appeared on ear^ 

To enforce the rdgn of the Good Law, 

And spiritual lighclcncws no longer any limje, 

And ^ His light He dispels the passions of sentient beings 
And dispenses inc&blejoy to (h^ 

The secorid Devaraja sang rhus: 

By cbe virtue of His minculous power. 

Which surpasses human ^nHl i giT*^ , 
lUsiding in the centce of the smallest of atoms, 

The TachSgata preaches die doctrine of perfect serenicy. 

Like die sun 0iicniaadi^ all £bmu, 

Taihigata, for the lalvatian of seadoit bongs, 

Diuminates all the forxni of Karma, 

And directs them into the ways of right seeing. 
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Tiuough cKc in£nicy of Kalpis 
He extends upon us His cesrure of lovc^ 

And iiico che jar we a« fcarinc 
He pours che rain of Kis Goc^Law. 

The Third Devaraja sang tliua 5 
Livifig creocures flounder in the ocean of bad passions, 

And ^ir hearts are ctoubied by madness and pervemry, 

The Tari»gata in His love wished ro save them, 

And reach them & holy and pure life 
Wliich He displays like a ccljstial light. 

In each of die rays cjnsnating from the TariiSgau 

Reside iuniimerabie Uuddhas 

Wlio tirelessly, with constantly Kncwwl means, 

Drag the living away from Bvil. 

Tile Fourcli Devaraja sang thus: 

The fiisddba is pare In His form and eternally calm. 

His glory sbmes ux all the worlds, 

His my resembles the floating cloud, 

And His Inner lifr surpasses our undersundmg. 

The Buddha preaches in unique terms 

The Law, concainir^ like grains of dust, His innumerable lands. 

Hit cpirinjil voice cm be lieard near by and far off. 

And each sentient creature undersnods ir in his own manner 

For each one chinks that Buddha has only said wbar each has understood. 

The Fifth Devaraja sang thus 
Of all che joys of che world. 

None equal che calm joy of che Only Saint. 

The Good Law is pure and flawless; 

Within it reudes the Tadi2gaca, 

A nd His eyes see all things in die light of reality. 

All che worl^ ftlling che ten reeons 

Ace reflected even at the end of one ofBuddlu’s hairs. 

In rruch, the unllmic^ life of Buddha 
Resembles Immentity. 

Ihe arrogance of the living is as high as the mountains. 

But the Tathlgaa will dis^l it 

By pouring out upon (he tuuvcrae che light of His love. 

The Sixth Devaraja sai^ chut: 

What can we, with our feeble incelligeime, 

Uedexsrand of this world t 

Buddha raanifests Himself everywhere out of love for hiuaanj. 
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And His sedoa coanKrbakncos the misery fifour eoadidon. 

The world is ne^f teallry, nor complwe nihiliry. 

The Luminous Buddhs 1$ b^od die reech of humsn inteUigence. 

Ti» Sevcuth Dcvarsja sting rhus; 

Bur oat of love for sorrowuag cmtures. 

He his assumed on this earth a personal fbnn; 

He aaompliahed in die past huiumccabic acts of virtue, 

Now it is tlifi liigh sea, calm and pure, of vows and prayers. 

The living diain themselves in darkness thiougli dtclr hilly, 

Atrtiganf, insensate, 

TiKy rivdisc in passion in tlicir wild race. 

But TathSgata preaclivs the hw of calmness and serenity to then), 
fioeh in pirciailar and all together. 

He recalls ditm to the holy Hiu and invR'ablc joys. 

The Buddha is our refucc—unequalled—incon^famblc: 

Ho wards off su/Fcring irom hh cccacurcs. 

Those who widi to see Him, £ice to face. 

Will see Him, like i full moon, above the oMuotain. 

Pariry of loser Life I Ocean of Vinucs! Illumination I 
May (he Karmas of the living allow them ro sec char li^t 1 
When chdr Bodhi awakens, chdr impuhnes arc e^ced. 

They eater into die way of niuminarion. 

The Eighrli Devaraja aang clius: 

Throu^ (he past composed of innumenble Kalpas, 

Evil desires which cause birth and deatli 
Will now disappear for always. 

The Buddha teaches us die b^y life. 

He is wisdom and life, 

Birth and deatli, old age and Illness, suflering and sorrow, 

How full of miseries is this life! 

But if rhe livinc ereanircs reach die presence of Buddha 
They suddenly nnd themselves in a land of pnriry and light! 

1 also noted die following psalms iii which is desetibed the 
love borne by Buddha not only towards aE men, hue towards 
all scnlieiit crcafurcs, and the efforts made by Buddha to free 
them from suffering: 

The Buddha exhausts in favour of sendeDC creatures 
All the ways of salvation which love su^esc to Him. 

He visits livjj^ creatures and realises Hi^elf in them. 

He who glimpses His light 

Will cootempUte it uadi complete sadsfecdoo, 
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His ligbt knows no linuo. 

And Ulumines dl the worlds in the ten dutcdoos* 

The Boddha exhause all means lo raise us up to HUq. 

All eadsteaco is nihlliry. 

But the Buddha is the light of aenricnt creatures. 

His love> His compassion envelop) the universe like a cloud. 

The rain of the G^d Law falls mco die slightest atom. 

The ocean of sciTefing U fathomless, 

But Buddha empties it. 

He opens the eyes of our spiric 
By His love and pity. 

Through Kalpas after Kalpas unaccountable 
The Buddha has purified world 
And by His full wisdom 

He consoled the living, inuunKnblc os they may be. 

AU beings are burdened with mad p a ssions, 

Incapable of perceiving Quddlia. 

£veu after hundreds of thousands of Kalpas 

All creatures suffer, crossing cycles of whs and deaths. 

Now, Buddha appeared upon earth 
To deliver these unfbmmaces. 

And, engaging Hunselfia the way of their Karma, 

BuddJia uproots the suffering of the living. 

I also noted rhe psalnis in which die audior of die sacred text 
specifies die mystic smtcciirc cf our universe composed of 
interdependent atoms, in wliich Buddlias live and act: 

The Buddha manifests His praence io each speck of dust, 

His virtue acts everywhere, inspiruss the Bodbisarevas, 

He teaches vrlsdom to all by miraculous and mystenous means. 

He leads ail Hts children to the wodd of spicUual purity; 

He reides in the essence of all dsisigs. 

And His subLmely pure gaze 
Reaches to the confine of the universe. 

Which howevec is onlifoitcd. 

Uke the atoms. His momfesrarions 
Are innumerable in eadi atom. 

And His voice reaches all living ctcarutes e<joaUy innumerable. 

His voice resounds also 

1 b each country of Buddha 

And He visitt everywhere sendenc beings, 

Punfymg them fioin all poUndon. 

The Buddha possesses in a angle tliougbt 
All the Kalpas, past, present, and future. 

Although they are innumerable. 
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And blind as tbc world of phmoineiu may be, 

The vision of die Prorcccor of tlic world peDcmres this world. 
InJiumcrable Buddhas are pracoc ia each grain of tind, 

Libexating inaumerable worlds, sublime mysrery, 

All have DISC one chougbr, 

Aad all rbe Kalpas, past, present, and future 
Only conseltuec one thou^ic of Buddha, 

Nothing can stay Hjc spjneual birrh of Buddha, 

All rbe countries of Buddha, sceording to his own spirit, 

Present infinitely diversified speers; 

Soiuerimes pure, sometinies evil, 

Tttcy revolve iu cycles of cnjoyuirut and suffering. 

Ajid ail things pursiK their evolution and are changeable. 

All (he lands of B uddha m utunlly ncnctraee each other and arc inriin uerable. 
Tluiy fill rbe whole imiversc and more with perfect spontaneity. 

In a single land of the Buddha are comprised all the lands of tlx Buddli v. 
And each one includes all the others in itself. 

And yet each one of rhem is ndeher extended nor compressed. 

The Power of Buddha is seen 
Even in rhe slighresr grain of sand. 

The voice of Buddha sounds for all sonttent creatures 
On .tn ocean of universal redempdon. 

No, I was not mistaken. The Kt£onky5 is indeed a Gospel, 
a glad riding. It announces to mankind—or rather to all 
“scndcnc creatures’they aie not alone in the hoi 
scruple against pain. Buddlia is with them. There is no 
doubt as to the final victory, and that is why, in liis heart o£ 
hearts, the Buddhist is joyfiil and not sad. The Kegonkyo 
dunes Buddhist joy, vindisrood thus. I continued my rcading- 
Ac this momcQt die moon, was bathing the landscape in a pal? 
golden light, 

From the of Buddha, endowed with aji [nhnitc m^esn, 
emanated rays of spirituahty which fell in benediction upon the 
world like dew, and lit up ie world of the Lows Treasure. 
lands of Buddha are fulf of treasotes whose rays annihilate the 
sufiering of life, and guide beings into rhe Way. The perftmed 
water overflows from the lake where sacred flowers shine. The 
sacied trees rise as through a curtain of pearls. 

’The moon aurcolcd the trees of the old park, revealing 
suddenly the feiry-hke spicodours of its rays. 
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Having ended his prayers, die benze bent over the holy 
teset and read aloud: 

How m()rv«Uou$ ! When the light dawus, 

The Whole Uuivecse is Illuizuiiatcd! 

Filled with joy and deliohc, 

Our hearts av^cii to the Law I 


3. At the Todaiji Temple, the sartciuary ojthe Sect 

I made the pilgrimage to the Todaiji in the company of 
jiumcrous pilgrims, who were for the most pare peasants and 
Kydto merchants. Some came foom distant provinces, leaning 
on tlidr stafis, wearing a straw coat and a large reed hat. I 
conversed with them, for I like to mingle with the gentle- 
mannered, humble folk of this country. 

We first purify ourselves according to custom in the basin 
of lustra! water. Then having “renewed out soul,” we 
enter in silence into the ancient sanctuary v^iich is the centre 
of the Kegon sect. There some bonses receive us wifo chat 

exquisite politeness which is the distinctive mark of Japanese 
education. 

Our first visit is ro the monumental bdl which has pealed 
over Nara for twelve centuries. Amidst a scafibldii^ of 
gigantic beams, 1 perceive against the grey sky Its enormous 
mass, resembling a colossal gold and bronze goblet which has 
been ovexcomed by some giant. We draw near to it. Each 
pilgrim in turn strikes it once—and once only—whilst making 
some wish in his heart. The sound prolongs itself intermin¬ 
ably. Wc stand there in silence, listening to the sonorous 
vibrations as they die away. Meditation. Prayers. Those in 
and outside the temple silently commune with each other. 
Perhaps at rbar very moment, lost amidst the shadows of the 
pack, some soHtary worshipper or a group of pilgcirm ace 
listening to the voice of the great bdl which brings them a 
message from the Todaiji, the voice of Buddha? Mystical 
exchanges take place which remind me of that snangc doctrine 
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in wilich all is exchange, reflection, echoes, intcr-rcciprocation, 
.1 spirirual mechanisni destined to propagate die thought of 
Buddhist wisdom infinitely, dirougliout the universe, just 
as die sound waves of the bell arc propagated through die air. 

Later we entered in silence die liall containing die Dai- 
Buuu. I ga2c bewildered at the immense bronze and gold 
Buddlia, almost fifty feet higli, whicli for twelve centuries, 
seared on a lotiw, lias offlTcd himself to die medication of the 
faidifiil. It may he cbac from an aesthetic point of view others 
may prefer the great Buddha of Kamakura, hue I am not 
visiting Japan as an artist, still less as a tourist. 1 have come 
hither, a man of my time, in quest of peace, to ask others die 
secret of dicir peaceful hearts. 

At Nara everything is peaceful. Here die trees and animals 
are the inends of man. Tht dead arc also present. The rwo 
difiaent religions, Sliintoism and Buddhism, have been prac¬ 
tised in the same temples. The gods do not trouble philo- 
sopliers, and philosophers do not attack the gods. Here 
evesrything is Kuntan also. Sacred d&nccn pass beneath the 
trees with cameliias stuck in their hair, and not far from the 
temple of the Third Moo& dicrc is a tea-house wlierc 1 will go 
later to hear songs accompanied by the samiseji. Oh, thccliarm 
of these places where thouglit is freed from all pretension and 
remains ingenuous, where men do not believe they know all 
—do not solve all, not exclude anything. 

The Emperor who erected diis gigandc statue ordered that 
it should be melted in bronze and gold, the bronze symbolising 
Shinto, die gold Buddhism. Today I wished to sec chat gold, 
to sec its radiadon amongst these humble pilgrims, amongst 
these peasants and merchants beside whom I have trudged, and 
with whom 1 have communed spiritually. These Japanese, 
supposed to be so reserved, have become my friends. They 
shared their provisions with me and did not ask me a single 
question. Many were gay: none tried to astonish me. All 
were simple, modest and kind. What had they come seeking 
here ? Peau of heert. 
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I bowed deeply with th&m before the huge staroe of Him 
who reminded men, who need ic so badly, of iuterior peace— 
the greace$t of all possessions, the Cniwt of riches, of pure gold. 

Kara! Tcdaiji! Peace of Heart ’ 

I questioned my master: 

*'Tlic Kegon doctrine is no doubt, in your opinion, the Use 
preached by Buddha. Must one therefore conclude chat the 
preceding doctruics, also preached by Buddha, were merely 
errors ?*' 

“Not at all. Firsdy, it is inexact to say that the Kegon, 
doctrine was the last to be preacltcd. It was, on the contrary, 
conceived by Buddha at the very origin of His ministry. 
During the twenty-one days whicli followed His lUuminarion, 
Buddli meditated on tlic Kegon doctrine. He then perceived 
that the intelligence of men, being too feeble or wrongly 
directed, could not follow His drought to the altitudes whidier 
it soared. He therefore divided His teaching into Rve Doc¬ 
trines, or suucsshe leading to the sainc goal and wliich 

were diffcrcnc luctiiods propocdoricd to the capacities of His 

hearers, Eacli of these doctrines is Truth, but the fifth alone 
—the Kegon doctrine—is complete Truth. 

“The first doctrine, that of the Hinayaiu (sudi as theKusha 
doctrine), is designated by the characteristic name of the 
'little doctrine’ (Sy<w), 

“The sccoud, knovm as the ‘inirial doettiue’ {Ski), is more 
radical than die first and exposes that everything is unreal. 
(This is the case of the Sanron doctrine.) 

“The third, conformably to the method of the Middle Way 
rising above the two preceding ones, proclaims that all 
creatures are of the same absolute uature, are of Buddhistic 
essence, so diat every man «~an become a Buddha. Illusory and 
deceiving as phenomena may be, daere exists an Absolute 
which spiricuily identifies our origin witii diac of Buddha, 
allowing us to consider ourselves as potential Buddhas, and 
bringii^ to all the possibility of salvation. This is the final 
doctrine (Ju). 
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“THc fourth is flic 'sudden doctrine’ (Ton). Indeed, it is 
rather a method than a doctnne, and ic operates in an inde- 
pendent and original way. The first three doctrines may be 
compared to a pendulum which, having swung to the left and 
to die right, fixes itself in the middle. The sudden mccliod, 
or doctrine, is difterent. It foresees die possibility for the spitic 
to reach sudden illumijiadon—to atraui BuddJialiood iinnicdi- 
accly without liaving to pass througli a progressive tcadiing 
which was often pursued during itinuiucrablc katpas or 
cosmic periods. Ic is, in ftet, but a just corrective to the three 
preceding doctrines, the long practice of whirii could not be 
imposed upon an exceptional intelligence wliidi readies the 
goal at a ringle bound. 

"The fifth doctrine is the complete doctrine (Bv), that of 
the Ke^onkyS, or, as we express it, the BefSHkySitkijo (the 
unique spedal vehicle). 


4. In the Tetiiples of the Third end Second Moons 

The San~G\uatsu^Oy or Temple of die Third Moon, is a 
masterpiece of the tempyo epoch (72P-748). Its peacefiil, 
simpb lines have not icamc the arc of dissimulation. The 
monk Ryeben, who built it, wished neitlicr to overawe nor 
to astonish. Although well calculated, its proportions axe 
modesc, and remain widiin the human scale of filings, harmon¬ 
ising themselves with nature, which, as my ftiend die eminent 
arc aide Ryo-Yanagui told me, "is a nature wiiidi soil 
ignored the domination of man, and remains his confidant 
and friend." Before this masrapiecc of simplicity, the foreign 
tourist is ape to exclaim, "What! IsdMfall?"andpa5shis way. 

The Ni~Ow(itsu-d$, or Temple of the Second Moon, is built 
on piles on a hill-side. 

From an exterior wooden gallery, called the Gallery of 
Torches, where luminous processions take place each year, we 
contemplate Nara—its mystery and its trees. I returned here 
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on the ji^hc of a fiury-Uke procession, All the scars of the sky 
seemed to be gathered here. In the shifting lights I seemed 
to catch sight of the cosmological vision of the KegonkyS, in 
which the nunutest atom lefieccs all che others, which in cum 
reflect if. I medicated long on the strucrure of the world 
conceived of as a theme for Buddhistic reverie; reproducing 
in myriads of inflnifc examples tljc gestures and thoughu of 
che Buddhas who arc eternally working to save us. Once 
again I understood chat here analysis &ils. The Kegon is a 
mysdcai ryntlicsis of groat richncsfr^-arc, philosophy, dreams, 
morals—whicli only confides its heiieficcjic secret to the pure 
of heart who simply—very simply—arc seeking for Peace. 
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THE TENDAI SECT 

(t) Hie Tenrfii Sect, (j) A Pilgrimage lo Mouiij Hlei. Tl« story 
of Dengyi-Daishi. Mr N. Jlwakii, boiijc of the Sccf» wpluliis to me 
che Ten All phtlftsophy: Univci«J salvation. Men, kasts, plai‘K 
anij oqc and all being of a cotimum UudJhistic i'rigm, 

can rcAck Buddhahood. The Dhorm and the siniilifiide tlieory. 
h) Duddhist kindness, The ho wets dwinselm can reach Uuddlialmod. 
{4) Mr Fdjishima, a borne and authorised critic of the TenAti I'hilcw 
sophkaJ S^ool, gives me some precisions concerning the idea of a 
coratuotv origin: titf Bhuo-Tadiid. U) Ac the popular Temple 
of Asakusa. (d) At the Temple of Miidm. Tlie Five Periods, and 
the Parable of the Prodigal Son. Tlie Samuungen^dfi Temple. 
(7) ExanipJes of Mtdifalwis en the Lclus af liit Law, the 
Book of else Sect. 

I- Tiic Tendal Sect 

This sect wag founded in Cliiiia by Tchc-Tdio-ra-chc, on 
tlic sacred mountain Tien T'ai, from whence ir derived its 
name. It was introduced into Japui in 804 by ilic b<mzc 
Saicho, better known as Dengy6-X)aislii {Grand Master of the 
Propagation of the Doctrine), wlio, having gone to Cliiiia, 
had been instructed in the Law by tlic spiritual successors of 
Tchfr-Tcho, and in particular by Tao-Suci (Japanese: D 5 sui). 

Dengyo caught the new doctrine in the temple of Enryakuji, 
on Mount Hiei, whicli was sooji to be covered with Buddhist 
temples and become one of the most celebrated sanctuaries of 
Japanese Buddliism, worthy of being called by die Chinese 
''the Japanese Tendai.” 

Afw Dengya, who was the first patriarch of the sect in 
Japan, Bnnin, who was also called Jikaku-Daishi, left for China 
in 838, and upon his return to Japan definitely constituted 
the sect. 
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Another priest, Eiidiin, founded a new branch at the mon¬ 
astery of OnjSji. Much later. bcTween the yean 1469 and 
1487, the bonze Shinzei created in Japan another branch which 
bean his name. 

The Tendai sect refers icsdf cssentiaJly to the Lotus oj the 
Good Lmv (Japanese: HohkeUyo; Sanskrit: Sadhorma- 
pundarika^mtra), and to some other texts of Jcssei importance. 

The secx actually possesses mere than 6000 temples, monas¬ 
teries and clupels, as well as la^ holding in land. It counts 
more than 11,300 priests, more chan 900,000 perpetual sub¬ 
scribers. and more tlian one million occasional or Shinto 
subscribers. Its annual budget, not including the secondary 
branches, is 150,000 yeia. The three groups have beev^een 
them founded three universities, numerous scliools, and more 
than 150 socisl organisations in aid of tlie poor, as well as 
dxildrcn’s and aged persons’ welfare centres, orphanages, 
kindergartens, etc. 


2. A Pi/£rm(^e to Mount H/ei 

We accomplished the pious pilgrimage to Hid, the sacred 
mountain, not by the modem funicular trolley, but on foot, 
as is seemly, in the company of other pilgrims, and we invoked 
the rigUTC of Dengyo-Daishi in his temple, the Enryakuji I 
shared my bowl of rice before his stone effigy with poor Bud¬ 
dhists, kind, simple folk. What exquisite gentleness emanates 
fbom Buddhist pilgrimages—what contentment of heart! 

"On this summit,” said my Buddhist master, “in front of 
dus immense horizon, where everything seems to haroiouise, 
both the trees and the houses of men ajid of gods—both Kyfico, 
the dry of vain agicadon, and Lake Biwa, blue, pure and calm 
—the bonze Saicho (Dcaigyo-DaisKi) meditated upon die 
mysterious books he had brought back from Mount Tendai, 
in China, and elaborated the doctrine. AH things, all bcii^s 
can become Buddhas, foe they are all of the same essence: 
men and beasts, this singing cicadae, this blade of grass and the 
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icone ill the road, Besides, as a coii5c<jucncc of diis uiiivcnal 
principle, all the pre-esdsceut philosophical doctrines arc in¬ 
corporated into die Tendai doctrine, which is a spiritual 
synthesis, just as creatnccs and things of different aspects find 
their places, without excluding each ocher, in this blue horizon 
we have before our eyes. 

“I particularly wished ro take you first to Mount Hici 
Ixcausc it is here that the thought of Saicho took its flight. It 
is therefore normal tliac our pliilosopljical itinerary should stare 
from licrc. tatcr we will visit the other sanctuaries of the sect, 

“The bonze Saicho, Japanese founder of rlie sect, is better 
known by the name of Dengyo-Daishi (Grand Master of die 
Propagatica of the Doctrine), wliich was given l;im by the 
Emperor Sdma. He was bom in 757. Ac dghtecn years of 
age he retired upon Mount Hiei, where he lived as a hermit, 
He meditated a long time seeking the most satisfaccory doctrine 
from a religious point of view, and the occasion of founding a 
Buddliisc Church whicii could be universal and officially 
recognised. The transfer of the seat of Government from 
Nara to Myako, which took place ar tliis period, favoured the 
plans of Dengyo. For, although a mystic, he was also a bom 
politician, and he cook advanugc of rhe occasion thus offered 
him. In S04 the Emperor sent him to China *to pursue the 
quest of TmtL' Whilst there, the learned Dosui taught him 
the doctrine propounded on Mount Tendai, the texts of which 
he brought back with him to Japan. 

This doctrine was welcomed by passionate discussions 
in which all priests, scholars and courtiers took part. The 
proclamation that every man, every creature, can become a 
Buddha, and that Buddhahood is therefore not merely reserved 
to a frw extraordinary natures, Icnr to the teachings of Da^o 
a democraric, even popular aspect, which opposed them to the 
more aristocratic doctrines of other seca.” 

“Even thus,” I remarked, “Chrisdans formerly quarrelled 
over such questions as grace and predcstiaation.” 

“I beheve so. Salvation foe all or salvation for a chosen 
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few, such was the issue. The older sects systematically opposed 
the new dcNttrine. Bat the geaerous conception of Tendai 
prevailed at last. 

'‘The principle of universal salvation has been admitted by 
all the great Japanese sects, under different forms. The 
Emperor favoured the new doctrine, the synthetic philosophy 
of which, engulfing like sc many points of view the teachings 
of the other sects, served his ambition to found a State Church, 
The nobles welcomed tl« doctrine favourably, attracted by 
its philosophical value, and by tlxc aesthetic and symbolic 
character of the Tcndal cult. The people came to us simply 
because th^ insdnccively felr, or understood the humanity, 
the accessibility, of the spiritual trasurc DengyC offered them. 
The Emperor richly en^wed the monastery on Mount Hiei, 
which, fiom being a simple liennitage, soon became a very 
powerful insdeurion. 

“DengyS died in Saa before having completely realised his 
dream of making Mount Hiei the unique centre of ordinadon 
and inidadon of ihe Buddhistic mysteries. But after his deatli 
Mount Hiei was covered with thousands of temples, and 
although, like ah human institutions, it experienced many 
vicissitudes—although its temples were burnt down during 
die civil wars, its importance in the history of Buddhism was, 
and remains considerable. 

'‘Like the Kegon doctrine, the Tendai doctrine is pan- 
dieisdc. It restores an absolute into the metaphysics of 
Buddhism: that idendcal Buddhisde essence in all beings and 
tilings which, in terms of doctrine, is called ‘the absolute nature 
of Buddha,' or ‘Bhfifa-Tathatl.' In other terms, Buddha 
and the auimaced and inanimate universe ace fundamentally 
of the same nature, of the same essence, and have a same 
origin. Or, in sdll other words, men, beasts, diings, the 
flowers of my garden, this stone, this insect, a speck of dust, a 
dfiwdrop, the sun, the moon, the stats above our heads, the 
worm at our feet, one and all, without exception, can attain 
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BtidiJhahood. The Kegon sect excludes infljiimacc objects from 
this privilege. Tlic Tendai doctrine excludes no ouc and 
nothijxg. It poses the principle of a universal qualification foe 
salvation. One might say tliat it discerns a pocenrial Buddha 
in every atom of the world.” 

”Whac! Do you mean that a butterfly, a bee, a scone can 
become a Buddha i ” 

“Yes.” 

“CaJi a criminal also become a Buddlia 
“Yes, for die world, iucluding Buddlia, is of one iianic 
essence. Altliough the enumeration you have Just made 
appears so very incongruous, you have merely cxprcssctl the 
modalities of aapcct of a nature which is fundamentally ouc, 
and wliiclx has more or less prt^rcssed in die way of perfection, 
when you ask me if a criminal can become a Buddlia, you arc 
questioning the moral value of the Tendai philosophy. The 
nature of Buddha is active, not inen. and is working incessantly 
for the improvement of the world—he. it is striving to draw 
the latter nearer to the Buddhist ideal—to perfection—to 
Illuminadoju Since each being carries within itself tlic absolute 
naiurc of Buddha, die most Men of men can hope to reach 
Buddhaliood. No exclusion, no condemnation could be pro¬ 
nounced. There arc no damned amongst us. A great hope 
arises amongst diey who can say: ' However miserable and 
cenupe we may be, we arc not irremediably lose. We keep 
the hope and possibility of reaching one day those serene 
heights where one no longer suflers, of reaching deliverance.' 
Since we arc all of die same nature, some good can be found 
in the lowest of us, and redprocaJly there is also some evil in 
Buddha. The gieamess of Buddhism is chat Budd/ta was a man. 
The greamess of Tendai is chat men, like all other beings and 
things, can reach Buddhahood. It is said diat a coal and a 
diamond arc of the same nature. Widi time the coal will 
become a diamond.” 

“But," I objected, 'T have not read all you have just cold 
me in the Loiui of the Goad Law.’* 
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*‘One muse know how to read our sacred booka. What 1 
have just cold you i$ impliddy contained in die theory of the 
dharmas and the simiUtuda which is to be found in the Lotus of the 
Good Low, and of which I will try to give you a rough sketch. 

"The world is a composite of three thousand dhamtts, or 
fimdaniencal elements. The spiritual, and that which appears 
to us as material, good and evil, all our sentient universe and 
our illusions, arc die different aspects under wlaich die play of 
these three tliousand dhamos reveal fhcmjclvcs to our senses 
and to onr mind. Tliis universe is so constructed that although 
ic is coiutituttxl in its infinity by dicsc tlirec thousand dhamas, 
a single tliouglu^ mean as it may be, contains them all. Tlic 
dhannas fonii the world and arc aE in our chouglit. In his 
Ultimate commentaries called Shlhom^ Tendai-D^hi wrote: 
'Were these but a single chouglit dicsc three thousand dhamas 
arc contained therein. A thought may be the most timid one 
can imagine; ic neverchelcss possess^ by its very nature all die 
dhormas* This idea is called * the system of the three thousand 
dharmas in a single chouglit.' 

'‘These dhamas arc cJiaractcriscd by their interml nature 
wliich we can define as follows: ‘essential identity and 
neutrality.’ All die combinations of die world—force, sub¬ 
stance. form, cause and c^ecc are produced by the play of these 
dhamas which were or^inally and similarly ncutrd. This idea 
is expressed by die Lotus of the Good Law, and rendered by die 
word‘similitude’ (Sanskrit: evjm, similar or similitude). 1 quote 

the passage: ‘Here is what all dhamas consist of: like form_ 

like nature—like substance—likc force—acdon—like cause 
—like effect—like agent—like play—like balance. What is 
the sense of the term like ; Ic means similar; chat is to say, the 
state in which fbmi, nature, substance, force, action, cause, 
elfoa, agency and balance are originally inert and invariable.’ 

'‘from the fundamentally neutral nature of die dharmas arise 
die following consequences which bring us back to the theory 
of the Middle Way, with which you are already &miliar. 
One can, by keeping within the Truth, consider that the three 
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thousand ^ihamias arc none odier than void (/Ck) or existence 
(Kfl, or neither one nor the other (Th&). In hb Giiketsu, Keke- 
Daishi wrote: ‘The word “void** seems the negation of the 
direc choosand dharmas. Now ic is a fuc that these manifest 
themselves diroug^ phenomena. One may therefore prefer 
the word *' exisfcacc.” But one will adopt flic term ” to 
express the imperceptible nature of diouglu which can content 
its^neither with being nor with void.* 

“These three possible manners of considering rhe dharmas 
which correspond to three attitudes of our tliouglit—negation, 
adirmation^ or abstention—arc called in Buddliisc vocab¬ 
ulary ‘the three truths* {Sontai). Tlicsc are nor distinct 
categories which can be isolated die one from the other. In 
order to imdcrsuiid them, you most make an effort of spiritual 
synthesis. These three truths form, from the point of view of 
the Absolute, an inseparable, Iiomogcneous amalgam. This 
is what the Buddhists of the Tendai sect mean when they speak 
of the ‘inconceivable state of tlie three truths, inseparably 
emhined.' If one wishes to reach Buddhahood, one should 
meditate at length upon these things.** 


3. Buddhist Kindness 

“You muse now," continued the bonze, “strive to under¬ 
stand the Tendai doctrine from the peine of view of the heart. 
For the categories, classifications, divisions and ocher mechods 
of exposition are not all. Indeed, all this mecaphytics is feamed 
only in function to a moral. Its principle, practically summed 
up, is the following: ‘Everybody and everything can reach 
Buddhabeed.' If successive lives signify suffering, all creatures 
aie now able, thanks to Tendai, to escape foom it and gain die 
Buddhist haven. Each and all can reach Buddhahood. Try to 
understand with your heart all the hope and conceccment this 
pcodainadon of universal deliverance brings to men, and the 
moral regeneration ic operates in them ; and, on the ocher hand, 
the duty of love which it exacts from them.’* 
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"So tliis complicated metaphysics of the Jharmas hides an 
obligation to love ? ’* I queried, 

‘'Without any doubt I have shown you how diis pan¬ 
theistic world of a similar spiritual essence to that of Buddha, 
at one witli him, realises its forms, its forces, its causes and its 
effects by the play of its originally neutral elements. My object 
was CO make you understand liow die principle and mechanism 
whicli make it work oblige us to love all diings as ourselves. 
F&r if evcrylliit^ is of BuMistU ascnce, and if the flay of f^e 
dhwnas realises heinys and things, and amongst these perfect and 
evil heings, hoiv could one reject, condemn or hanisk a single being, 
or a single thing, without attempting against the hope of universal 
Bxiddkist peifiction whieh the world carries in itself, that is without 
attempting against Buddha himself? Gold and mud are of the 
same essence. Our love must embrace the whole, at the risk 
of striving CO extract the gold from it. In order to accustom 
our mind to this great truth, we like to quote this Tcndai 
aphorism which always astonishes novices: ‘Passion is the 
sembodhi (illuminarion or perfect wisdom), and the samsard 
(painful transmigrations) is Nir^a.’ In other words: * con- 
traria are identical/ Therefore in ptaedee one should exclude 
nothing and nobody, but love all, and help the creature to rise 
towards Buddhahood—in short, one must he good." 

We were following a path through the soft earth scattered 
with mole-hills. I noticed that the bonze took great care to 
avoid walking on the freshly-made little hillocks. 

“Our little sister die roolc,” he observed, smiling. 

Even when speaksig serioiuly a Japanese smiles, and this fturt 
agreeably deprives his a&mations of all dogmatism. I re¬ 
membered anothei smiling bonze whom I saw in a temple 
garden go out of his way so as not to disturb some bees 
feeding upon a peony. 

"In Japan, the respect of life and kindness to animals are of 
Buddhisdc oi^in, ’ ’ said my master. ‘ ‘The Tendai philosophy, 
such as I have just explained it to you, has merely developed 
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this scnomcnc. You will notice everywhere the efibct£ of this 
kiaclness.” 

“I have already noticed if in Japanese literature.” I answered, 

I soil remember the short poems in wKiclx Bashd, your great 
poet, dcfmds the sparrow, the bee and the dragon-fly.” 

“Observe also Buddhist kindness in real life. The humble 
gesture of the housewife dirowii^ back uuo die river the 
residue of the pail is inspired by Buddlusm: there may have 
subsisted thcrciu certain lifc-fcnns wliich slwuld not be 
destroyed. At Buddhist funerals one opens die cages of captive 
birds, who dius regain tlieir freedom. One cvcji quotes the 
case of a bonac who, liavbig fallen asleep out of doors, awoke 
to fmd chat convolvuluses liad wrapped thcmsclvc* around his 
body during his sleep: bur he preferred to die rather than 
destroy diem. The bonze SaighyS refused to visif the minister 
of Go-Tokudaiji, sayii^, ‘the heart of that lord is apparent,’ 
because the latter had stretched strings upon his roof to chase 
away the birds.” 

I saw that you yourself made a charming gesture just a 
moment ago,” 1 remarked. 

“Oh,” ajiswered the bonze, “I have no merit in acting dius, 
for I naturally love the aiiiinals which surround my solitude 
without troubling my meditaaons. In my garden I avoid 
brushing ag^c the rushes for fear of destroying the cobwebs, 
so beaudfial in the dew. Aud after a shower I take care net to 
crush the snails. At night, wlulsc working at my table, I listen 
wid sympathy to the rats gnawing at the bcains of my room. 
The animals are my friends.” 

Whilst conversing thus, we had reached a small tiiatclied 
temple, lost on the mountain-sidc- 

Hcte is something diar is worth more chan a speech,” said 
my master, “A bonze of my sect whom I know well.” 

I looked in the direction he indicated, and I observed, half 
hidden by a hedge, a vciy eld bonze, with a grave, kindly 
expression, who was solidcously bending over some flags, sole 
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omajnencs of his tiny garden, In his right hand he held the 
cjctremicy of a long hmdk attached to a small wooden cup, 
with which he scooped water out of a bucket, and poured ic 
with m£nice care over the flowers. He repeated several dtiies 
this gesture, wliich appeared to me almost ritualistic. On 
cacchir^ sight of us he jntertupted hU task, bowed deeply 
before us, and exchanged a few words with my master. Tlicn 
laying rapidly aside his garden tools, he begged us to enter into 
the temple, and, pointing to the flags, lie Mid with a kind smile 
as if to excuse hitnsclf: 

"Httna mo jobiilsft sum." (Even the flowers also become 
Buddhas!) 

4. Afr FnjUhima, bouxe and authoristd critic of the Tendai 
Pkilotophieol School, explains the UmuersaJ Essefia, or 
Bhfila-TathdtS: 

“If one considers the Three Truths that is to say die 

dharmas considered as void, die dhamas considered as having a 
relative existence, and die dhonnas considered as being neither 
void nor existent—these, from the point of view of the absolute, 
do not form a plurality such as one, two or three. But from 
a relative point of view, they do form a plurality. They are 
called * the three inseparably combined forms of realiry. * The 
Buddhas alone understand the deep reason for them. 

“Bet us try to give an approximate explanation by means of 
the following comparison. Suppose chat we should make a 
certain effect to be produced by a determiixed cause in tlxe 
course of a dream: for example, that we arc punished for 
having committed a crime or rewarded for a good action. 
Aldioogh the het developed in the dream appears evident and 
manifest, it only possesses a relative existence, Indeed, one 
cannot lay hold of it; there is the void. But the nattirc of the 
thought in the dream is neither void not existent: it is diere- 
fore only an intermediate form. One can foercforc say that 
the three forms of truth exist simultaneously and are neither 
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ucdry nor plurality. As ignoiant beings do not undorsund tlic 
reason for the cluec forms of truth, they mill around eternally 
in the Ocean of Transmigrations. What is this reason ? It is 
the Bhuta-TathS^ (absolute nature), which is the nature of 
Buddha. One must not seek the Bhdta-Tathlci exclusively in, 
or out, of our existence. Infernal beings, ghosts, etc., are all 
comprised in the Bhuta-TacMci, which is none orlier tlian the 
three tliousand dliurmas. 

**Onc calls the Bhuta-TsthSta die' true Buddlia.' From what 
lias been said, it results tlat the Ten Worlds arc diosc of die 
Buddhas. In the sitnilituiics die ecmse represents the condiHon 
of acdon, the agent diat of passion, and the effect that of suftcr- 
ing. But as these arc the essence of reality, these three condi¬ 
tions are merely the three viirucs: spiritual body (Sanskrit: 
DhamthKaya); wisdom (Sanskrit: Prnjna) ; and deliverance 
(Sanskrit: Meshka). Or. again, they axe the diree bodies: 
spiritual body (Sanskrit: DkamthKaya); beatific body 
(Sanskrit: Samboya~Kaya] ; and the body of transformarion 
(Sanskrit: Nirvanc^Kaya). These Tlirce Trutlis bcuig clnis 
considered in their essential nature, producing all die aspects 
of the world, passion is only smbodlii (perfect illumination) 
and die smsara (transmigration) is Kirvina. 

Whedier one considers the Bhuta-Tatlid^ as the essence of 
all dungs, or inherent in all things, both it and dungs arc 
identical. They arc die two inseparable aspects of the same 
existence. The absolute Bhufa-TathS^ resembles die ocean 
in a dead calm. The relative modes are the waves whose shape 
is continually being changed by the wind. The Bhfita- 
Tatblti cannot be separated &om the relative modes, Just as 
the water of the ocean is inherent in its waves. (According to 
diis eonc^tion, the sun, die moon, the cardi and all the stars 
contain the Bhdra-Tadiati in diemselvea, as do also the 
flowers, grass, a drop of water or a vapour. All are the 
products of the Bhfita-TatMiS of which they arc a part.) In 
die Nirvha'Sutra Sakyamuni proclaims that all Eving creatures 
partake of the nature of Buddha—or, in other words, of die 
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game Blifica-TaiWcS—ju5t as the Tendai Scliool ceadies ch« 
even pJants, m&unrains or rivers can become Buddhas. One 
can say that this system is a pantheism such as one finds in 
certain modern and contemporary pb,i.)osopHcs o£ Europe. 
The Bhuta-Tadiiti of Buddlism is, after all, almost identical 
with the substance of Spinoza, the absolute Idea of Hegel, the 
will of Schopenhauer, and the non-conscient of Hartmann. 

5. At t/jc Popular Temple of Asaleusa 

Today we saunter around the old red and bkek temple of 
Asakun, decorated with gigantic paper lanterns. 

A popular crowd, a crewd of feast days, joyous and 
vivacious, dawdles before die painted boodis, on which are 
pasted hand-bills bearing large blade and gold Chinese char¬ 
acters, or around die stands piled high with deluatessert —feuit, 
pbythings or charms. At one of the open-air kitchens I taste 
some Shajiml, or raw fish. I am surrounded wife, common 
folk, some in kimonos, others clothed in European style. 
Many of those in kimonos wear caps or straw hats, and this 
incongruity is not ugly because it is devoid of pretension and 
because kindliness subsists. 1 draw near to a hawker selling 
autumn-tinted fcakir- No one jostles me; on the contrary, 
everybody makes way for me smilingly. 

Flags are flying from the tops of high bamboo masts. 
Everywhere paper lanterns, each pretder and stranger than 
the othsTS, sway gently in the breeze. All the amusements arc 
very cheap: sm^ movies and theatres, outside of which fee 
prologue is played in order to attract spectators, monkey and 
insect vendoR, photograplien, jugglers, popular story-tdl^, 
singers, wrestlers, etc. It is a fidr, but devoid of all vulganry, 
and where everything, on fee contrary, bears the imprint of 
the genius of the race, of its native qualities. 

In the crowd the obis and parasols of fee women throw an 
artistic note. A pedlar sells cardboard which he makes 

himself: each one is a work of art. In a comer 1 notice 
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Wesceni suits and imported objects, but mulri-coioured 
musumes pass by, and the bearer of a sere of paper cupboard 
draws from its hiding-place a cup of saki which he offers me 
will) a smile. Anodiei asks me to buy a linle bird wliose 
speciality is co sing ceaselessly: Hokke-Kyo.'* Wiiatt 
“Hokko-kyo ?" The Locus of tlic Good Law, the sacred book 
of the Tendai sect ? 

’'Yes, yes,” answers the defiglitcd seller. "It is a licrlc 
Biiddliisc bird.” 

Tlic bonze who accompanies me smiles gently. 

Let us go to the temple. One climbs a few steps ajid enters 
a lull surrounded by a pordco decorated with immense paper 
lanterns, with painrings and ex-vocos which are liung even on 
to the woodai rafters of the ceiling. This temple is dedicated 
to Kwannon, the popular Goddess of Mercy. I am struck by 
the absolute unconcern of the feithfuL One can enter into 
this temple without taking off one’s shocs—^c can speak— 
children play in it Candles are burning in numerous chapels. 
That of Jiao, the gendc ged who is the friend ofiicde children, 
and that of Binrum, the kahr saint, particularly attracts the 
crowd. Visitors buy charms from the bonzes. We arc here 
in the midst of popular Buddhism, whose practices do not 
shock one because they all assume a symbolical significance. 
Has not Buddha taught char everyone discovers die Trudi 
according to his own capacicy, and, so to speak, to his own 
scale? From dme to time pigeons, whose graceful flight 
crowns the summit of the ediflee, fly inside and perch upon the 
rafters, whilst the autumn wind sweeps in dry leaves and dust 
ftom the street. Human beings, animals, plants, matter, all 
seem to fraternise here. Has this effea been deliberate! y sought 
for ? Del sec here the popular esqaession of Tendai philosophy i 
Bach and all can reach Buddhahood, the bird and the speck of 
dust. Or is if a mere coincidence t My master answers this 
question with a smile and a vague gesture of the hand which 
r interpret as meaning: “It is vain to wish to unravel in human 
acdons the pare of consciousness, of insdnee, or of circum- 
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stances.” Vet a rigorous doctrine would not have tolerated 
all this joy and all diis liberty. 

We visit the temple. I have wislied to penetrate into the 
very hcan of the sanctuary which is not generally accessible to 
visitors and which a bonze has kindly opened for me. There, 
in front of Kwannon, who symbolises kindness and pity for 
human beings, there amongst all that gold, those flowers, 
those precious scones and the smoke o£ incense, Thought 
suddenly soars, philosophical ajid grave, witliouc ceasing to be 
human. I tiiink of die dharina theory, of all that complicated, 
arduous metaphysics which, however, liuinblcs itself before 
tlic humble. Eacli and all can teach Buddlialiood. I believe 
rhis doctrine must have pleased the merciful Goddess and that 
she must liavc smiled with joy when she saw Buddhism evolve 
from its negative Indian conceptions cowards die Japanese 
doctrines of salvation for al). 

6 . At the Tempk of Miidera 

At die £nt sound of die gong of Miidcra— 

Ah, says the mvcller, I pursue my journey through Hie nighr. 

This classical poem liaunts me as we approach the temple. 
A little before evening, at that exquisite hour wliich is neither 
day nor night, die view at Miidera enchants us like a blue dream. 
Over there is Hici-zan, the holy mountain where the shade of 
Dcagyo-Daishi mounts guard in a mauve cloud, and flirth^ 
away appears a dream island. Chikubu-Shima. On the horizon 
pale-grey mountains arc dominated by two pink summits. 
The traditional bell is hushed- A legend familiar to aJi Japanese 
children peoples the shadows with the ghosts of Yoshiesune 
and Bcnkd. Oh, this Buddhist peace wlrich permeates every¬ 
thing ( How can one give an impression of it to diose who 
have never direedy experienced it ? 

“I have pointed out » you,” said the priest, “the eclccrical, 
synthetic character of the Tendai doctrine- You have seen 
proofs of it in the temples you have visited- Here you can see 
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statues represenong ihc Buddliisc Trinity; and elsewhere, on 
the altar, the statue of Amida which one expected peril aps only 
to see in temples belonging to ocher sexits. The same tolerance 
oasts concerning prayers. The will miirniur in¬ 

differently, * Narnw^Am idoSutsM * (T worship dice, Amida Bursu), 
the formula used by the Ainidist Buddhist creeds, or 'Naina- 
MyoUo-Rcnge-Kyd* (Adojarion of the Book of Rectitude), 
which formula is characteristic of die Nicliircii sect. Tliis is 
the Tendai spirit t to excUtie nothing, aud w one.** 

‘'This tolerance,*' I answered, “needs no explanation, since 
this is an essentially libcial sect. But how has the Tendai 
succeeded, without contradiction, in incorporating itself into 
the philosophical systems of die other sects« Here tolerance, 
01 rather abstendon, is no longer sufCdcnt, and I would like to 
know liow Tendai diought has logically been able to harmon¬ 
ise itself with such diflerent points of view 

“The answer to your question is contained in tlic Buddhist 
legend of the Prod^al Son. In it one sees how BuddJia 
divided his teaching into £ve periods, like so many stages, in 
which to anain at last die whole truth. You will see tliac the 
philosopliies you speak of do not exclude cadi other. Here 
is the legend: 

“A prodigal son, who had left his parcxic, and wlxo lived a 
wandering existence, decided one day to return to his father's 
house, Now, during his absence, the latter liad become very 
wealthy. He passed his days in a palace convening with wise 
men, seated in a magnificent arm-chair, his feet resting upon a 
gold-embroidered cushion, and surrounded by numerous 
servants- Dazzled by this unexpected luxury, the son did not 
recognise his father, and departed, thinking: ‘This residence 
is not the one I am seeking, and is not for me.' But the focher, 
who had recognised his son, and whose dearest wish was to 
welcome him home, sent two servants after him with die 
order to bring him back. However, when the prodigal son saw 
a man running after him, he thought they wished to arrest him 
or CO kill him, and his terror was such chat he lost consdous- 
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ness. The good father sprinHed water on Ids son’s face and 
brought him back to Hs senses, but did not reveal his identicy.” 

“Why 1 asked curiously. 

“This first part of the story symbolises the first period of 
Buddha’s teaching—the Kegon period, Having given men 
the magnificent treasure of Kegon philosophy, Buddha saw 
that they did not understand if. Their feeble gaze could not 
contemplate so complete a light. He theii decided to reveal 
his light progtcsaively, and to provide successive stages of 
different altitudes and nanirc, varyh^ according to the 
capacities of each one. 

“I coiitiuue. The fiiiher sene to dus son two poor men who, 
by thdr very poverty, inspired him with confidence. The 
two poor men advised the son to seek work amongst the 
palace servants so as to earn more money. He followed their 
advice. The father treated his new servant with kindness, 
gave him a large salary, and cold him to foel at home under 
his roof Tliis is the second period. To all men is given a 
ample teaching free of all metaphysics, and which places 
particular importance on practical precepts. 

“Then the fother called his new servant ‘my son,’ and treated 
him as such. The son, who has not as yet recognised his 
father, was much couched by the kindness of his employer. 
Although he lived in a hut situated outside the palace, con¬ 
sidering himself unworthy of living within the palace itself, 
he gradually became accustomed to his new surroundings and 
wished to settle there. 

“This is the third period. Man begins to understand the 
deep wisdom contained in the Mahayana, but does not con¬ 
sider himself worthy of reaching the summits. Bclicvii^ 
himself incapable of such an achievement, he does not yet 
enter into the spiritual way which Buddha, in his mercy, has 
prepared for him. Nevertheless, in his heart he longs to do so. 

“Then the focher, who liad fallen ill, called for his son and, 
still not revealing him the truth, begged him to accept the 
direction of his immense fortune in his stead. The sen ac- 
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guicred himsdf cf this task widi the most sccupulous houescy, 
not knowing that all those treasures would belong to Iiini 
some day. He continued to live in his poor hut. Tliis part 
of the story represents the fourth period: one becomes a 
Bodhisaftva* but not a Buddha, because one has not yet 
attained complete illutnination. 

“At last, feeling his end approadiing, and havuxg wiaicsscd 
a great diangc in the heart of his son, tlic fiifhcf assembled all 
die members of ilie family and said to elicin: ‘Tliis is luy son 
who disappeared fifty years ago, and whom I have found at last. 
I bequeath liim all my posscssioiw/ Then the son aWuloncd 
the straw hut and took possession of die woiidcrfid palace. 

“That is the fifth period, diat of the Lot»! of the Good LaV’ 
{Heklukyo)^ the period of the final and complete doctrine. 
The true object of Buddha’s coming into the world was to 
preach the Lotus of the Good Law** 

I entered the Sanjusaugen-do to muse upon dicsc entirely 
morciful conceptions. 

This temple of the “33,333 “ images of Kwannoii, Goddess 
of Mercy ^ of Human Pity, was built in the diird year of 
Chokwan (1165), was destroyed by fire in 1349, ajid rebuilt in 
die second year of Bunci (1265). Extcriorily it presenrs the 
rather disconcerting aspect of a long bam. How disappointing 
it is when seen after so many other temples, such as die 
Myo-ho-in, widi its simple, noble lines, the Yogen-in, the 
Shoren-dn, the curious Rokakodo, with its numerous super¬ 
imposed roofs, the Jakko-in, a silent, peaceful retreat, die 
exquisite little temple of Katata, built on piles and bathing in 
azure, as well as many others whether sumpruous or modest! 
However, my disappointment vanished when I crossed the 
threshold of die Sanjusasgen-do. The incerioi is a miracle! 
The gallery of golden Ewannon ^dnates and amazes one. 
According to the l^end, wlien Rwanjion descended to the 
nether regions, in quest of some unfornuiace soul she might 
save, the damned, on seeing her, fo^ot their torments. Mercy 
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secnu indeed to irradiate upon all the world £:om cbe cue 
th^us(trtd and am statues contained in the great hall—huge 
one in the centre, and/i^e hundred smaller ones on either side— 
for its legendary and popular najne is very misleading. A 
tou<dung chouglic of universal compassion emanates from all 
these golden figures. One of us murmurs gently the words of 
Buddlu contained in The Lotus of the Good L<tw, *' Here is an 
end of ell the unhappiness of the world How charnujig;, naive 
or niagnificciu arc all these figures! Tlic soft light shed by 
the candles creates a drcam-likc atmosphere in wbicli all these 
golden wooden statues seem to pubatc with life, wliilst a 
narrator, accacJicd to the temple, chants cxpLaiutions- 

7. Meditations on the lexis of The Locus of the Good Law, 
sacred hook of dte Seet 

Every cvetung the excellent bonze, some Japanese friends 
and myself used to meet in one of the apaxCments of the 
temple, in order to sip die traditional cup of tea whilst listening 
to the reading of the sacred text, The Lotus of the Good Law. 

By the open shoji 1 gazed dreamily at the shy scattered with 
fieecy white clouds. 1 medicated long upon die pages of this 
admirable book so rich in thought and curious expressions, 
and whicli is truly a glittering synthesis of Eastern wisdom, 
Some flower petals, borne upon the breeze, were wafted across 
the blue square of the window. 

I will merely indicate here the manner in which we used co 
meditate under the direction of the priest. One of the most 
frequent themes chosen was the Tendai idea that all creatures 
will be saved. Kneeling upon the mac, we used to concentrate 
our thouglit upon the following text: 

And I, Bhagavar, who am delivered of the Three Worlds, I hold 
myself solitary and calm, and I conccmplatc the Three ^^orlds, 
which contain all creatures, all of which are my children. 

And 1 show them their distress, for I know the means of saving 
them. 

And I display ability in the chwee of the methods which will 
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allow me to save rlicm, and 1 speak to each is his own tongue. 
And knowing the miseries of the world, I show each one the pa> 
eicular means of reaching Nirvina—and yet there is only one way. 

And to those childx^ who have sought refuge near me, and 
who eagerly desire perfect understanding, to lU niosc who arc to 
me as my own children, I reach by parables the uihq\ic vehicle of 
Buddlia. ‘ Understand me, I say unto tlicm, and you Mfill all reach 
h^ht, eternal pe«e, calm endNitvdna* 

Tile TarbSgata treats all cccatures equally, and not imcqually, 
when chdr conversion is intake. He is like tlic nys of the sun and 
of the moon wluch sluitc for all alike, for (hv virtuous man as for 
the wicked, for that whicli is elevated as foe that whicli is vile, 
far that which smells good as for that winch snJcDs bad, Every¬ 
where (l^e rays ^ indistinctly on all people. 

Their as the Buddhist religion likes to touch tlie hearts and 
CO enchant the eyes, the reading of another page brouglic us 
that meraphysical ecstasy in. which the delighted soul surpasses 
the human state. 

Hardly liad Bhagavac exposed the subject of Ids parables dcmoji- 
seraring the Law, than a heavy shower of MandarSva and of 
Mahamandariva blossoms fell from rhe sky. The hundred rhousuid 
myriads of Buddlias in the liundrcd thousand myriads of Universes, 
Seated ou thrones under trees of diamond, were all covered with 
flowers. 

Sandal powder fell next, perfuming the atmosphere. In the air, 
timbrels, stnick by no hands, gave forth delicious sounds. 
Thousands of screamers of marvclTous sruS fell to rlie ground. 
Garlands, collars, pearl d^aplets, precious gems, immense and 
resplendent diamonds were siupend^ in mid-air at all points of the 
horizon. Hundreds of rhousands of diamond vases containing 
suave essejiccs advanced from all sides of their own volition. And 
above die TathSgaca, Bodhisatevas supported interminable lines 
of parasols made of gems, which rose to die firmament. And die 
whole world re-echoed with praise and with music. 

Flowers, wafted in by die breeze, fell into the room through 
the open shojt. I used some of them to mark the pages of the 
holy book,^ 

' 77is Lotus of the Good Law ht$ been tniislared mra Freneb by Bumouf 
{La U/tus de U Bonrre Loi), Maisooeuve ed. See Appendix. 
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TIi£ SHINGON SECT 

(i) The Shiiigon Seer. ( 2 } A pilgrimage td die mouastery o^ 
Koya-SoD. Tlio marvellous and l<i;endiry life of KSh&Oaislii. 
($) Defore the po&d of White Lotus. An torroduerory Icstoa on the 
Ten Spiritual Decrees, (a) Me Shinsai Kayashi, bonze of die sect. 
expUius to me tJic mystical principles of Sbineou* The Universe, 
die essence of wJuch Is Mah 8 vairocaaa*Bud<Uu, or the Great 
nUiminaior, presents cwc aspects: the exoteric and the esoteric. 
ShingOQ conunuiiei >vith the secret rrueh. In the mysterious shade 
of the great czyptotnerias: die rev clarion of the Three Mysteries, 
(i) Mr Takaola, bonze of the Shingon Seer, and professor at the 
Univecsicy of Koy^San, proposes to us a eoncentrareif fornaula of the 
Shingon philoiopLy. ( 6 ) How to read and ro practise the maudara, or 
myrocal diagnna. Tlic Worid of Two Parts. ( 7 ) Docs the maniaiB 
pottcst magic properries r Explanations are given us by Mr Masahatu 
Anesald. bense and prefisseor ae the Imperial UiuTenky of Tdky<). 
( 8 ) Ac the Shit^ofi Tcmplec: die Toji and the Da^oji. Excracr 
nom die or Seals of the Four Rites, accor^g to the 

cortkineotarics of the bonze Horiu Told, Superior of ibe Temple of 
Mitamjl. 


I. The Shingon Sect 

This seer, whose name signifies True Werrd, was founded in 
Japan in M by the Japanese bonxe Ktikai, bener known under 
bis posthumous dde of K 5 b 5 -Daishi—the most celebrated 
saint of Japan. In $04 K6bo-Daishi went to China, where he 
received the Shingon worcric doctrine from die Chinese priest 
Houd-Kouo, whose disciple he became. It is said that the 
latter had received it from an Indian seer who held it from 
Nagarjuna, who* in turn, had received it from the wise 
Vajrasattva, whom Buddha himself had chosen to inherit 
the Law- 

The principal canonical texts of the sect are the Doi-niWiri- 
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kyo and tlie KiffhgehcJio^eyo (Sanskrit: Maimvairocanabhisam- 
boJhi and Vajraschhara sutras), to which must be added die 
works of K6b6-Daishi. The cult usually comprises essentially 
symbolical, mystical or magical practices. 

The sect numbers more chan 6000 temples, monasccrics or 
chapels, the chief of which are the Koya-Saii, the Daigoji and 
the Toji. It possesses 3000 abbots, 4700 priests, 2,t'>oo,ooo 
perpetual subscribers, and 8,800,000 occasional or Shiuto 
subscribers. All these grouped together liavc founded more 
cimi 180 sodal organlsatious and several schools. 


a. A pil^miage to ike moncislery of iToy^i-.Vmr, 'l 1 ic 
marvellotis and legendary life of KSho-Daishi 

Still in rhe company of Buddliist pilgrims 1 have scaled with 
difficulty but with a contented heart die height of Koya-San, 
die sacred mountain on which die great saint, Kobo-Daishi, 
founded the most celebrated monastery of die Sliingon sca. 
In order to meditate bettet we had taken the longest way, that 
of Yodiino. which pass© through the rocks and woods in 
which mountain torrents sing. The roots of giant crypto- 
merias often served us as steps. In the dark forest die stagnant 
humidity formed a liglit niisc which enveloped us like a dccani. 
Palc golden shafts filtered tlirough d» black crunks like rays 
announcing a luroinou s, if still hidden truth. As we advanced, 
the peace of these holy precincts invaded us, and seemed little 
by litdc to purify cur souls. We had conversed along the 
way, but now we were silent. After the deep shadows, light 
again rook possession of the landscape. A small chapel marks 
the first stage of purification. The little bridge one crosses 
seems to introduce die viator into a new and pure life. Temples 
and difftrenr edifices apprar disseminated here and there. We 
have reached our goal. 

One of the priests receives us very kindly, and gives me a 
few explanations. He tells me “that the temple was founded 
in 816 A.D. by Kob 5 -Daishi.” 
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KSbC-Daislii! How many times have I heard this name 
piously uttered by my road companions 1 This holy mountain 
covered with deep woods and wmples, this sect celebrated for 
strange and magnificent magical ceremonies—for its incanfa- 
uens and its symbols—awaken a certaui licsitation in ray heart. 
Shall I understand these mysteries ? The cliarming and warm 
welcome of the priests whom I cannot suffidcnTly thank here, 
the affcccionacc solicitude of my own companions—poor 
pilgrims who never ceased showing me the greatest indulgence 
and help—encouraged me to persevere in my inccncion of 
initiating myself to this mysterious doctrine. Followuig the 
advice of a priest, I accepted to stop at die monascftry the time 
I would deem necessary for my studies and for the realisation 
of my spiritual aspi rations. 

Tlicrc is no inn at the Koya-San, but the priests receive the 
pilgrims. I was given a room ui one of the apartments of a 
temple. Certain, temples, like die Sh 5 jo-shin-in, the Hcryo- 
ko-in and a few others, are especially arranged to receive 
guests. Slightly fadgued by die journey, I took a rest. The 
traditional cub of hot water was ready for me. I tasred the 
herb soup and the bowl of rice which a monk brought me, 
and which were both delicious. No meat nor fish, of coarse. 
Several pilgrims who had become my friends took tea with 
me. Then ray Buddhist master cold me the legendary story 
of R^b^DaisId. 

“Who docs not know diia story } Kdbo-Oaishi was born 
in 774 , of a noble fraiily. It is said that he was bom in the 
attitude of prayer, his hands joined together. He was a 
prodigious man, superaatoral, mystic, philosopher, arose (you 
will see his works in many temples), sdendsc (he imagined 
our h\rag<m, or system of phonedc writing), magidan, whose 
genius could dominate the elements and change the course of 
things. A number of fabulous foots are attributed to him. 
Everyone has heard of die struggles he had so many to 
sustain against evil spirits during his novidate. One day, at 
Cape Mucato, dragons issuing from the waves strove to trouble 
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his medintLOQS- Tli« saint iininediaccly dispersed them by 
rcdtmg magical formulas, and projecting upon them the rays 
of the evening star wluch, descending fe>m the sky, had placed 
itself upon his lips. Another dme, as he was praying in a 
temple, which he had built himself, the demons came to 
torment him 5 hut the saint enclosed himself in a magic circle 
into which his all-powerful will prevented diem from caiteruig. 

“It is indisputable diat Kobo-Daislii was a genial, uni versa! 
saint. The 'inanJaTOS,' tliosc mystical diagrams of which he is 
the author, and which symbolise the spiritual and visible 
Universe, the totality of things, seem to Iiavc been but a 
projection of his mind, microcosm of the world. 

“Destined oti^ally for an ofidal carccx, he studied at the 
university, where die starring-point of his spiritual journey 
was Confucianism. But die latter, which is a code of morals 
and traditional propriety, could not sadsfy him. He was 
possessed witli die desire of discovering the profound esoteric 
sense of the thoi^hts of Buddha, and of the mystery whicli 
surrounds us, hidJxn beiieadi the outward aspect of Buddhist 
texts and the world. Having neither teacher nor adviser, he 
next studied the Chinese philosopher, La-'Be, who had been 
conscious of the inefeble depths of life and thoughts. 

“The General idea of Kobo-Daishi is bom of a genial and 
luminovTS intuition, confirmed by his immense knowledge, 
namely, that everything possesses an exterior and an interior, 
an exoteric and an esoteric aspect—a truth wliich proclaims 
itself and a secret truth—and that the thought of Buddha him¬ 
self had voluntarily submitted to this law. T\ie elect are those 
who aaeJe to the esoterism of this world. But how can one lead 
all men towards this goal ? Intellectual power does not suffice 
CO do this. Now the Shingon sect wisha to save all men. It 
is here that our practices operate, and allow, dianks to certain 
concrete acts, the mystery of the world to penetrate into all 
hearts. 

“At tweacy-four years of age, after long meditarions, Kobo- 
Daishi reached Illumination by a revelation of Buddha, one 
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day fliai he was eanfcnxplating rhe ocean. In 795 he was 
admitted to the priesthood. In 804 he left for China, where 
he became the disdple of the sage Eka, who transmitted to 
him the secret rrudis whidi form the Shingoa doctrine. 
Having tccumcd ro Japan, he settled at the Toji, and a few 
years bttr, encouraged by the Emperor Hcird, he founded 
die Shiiigon sect and the monastery ofKoya-Sau. He enjoyed 
an immense popularity. The celebration of rites, tlidr pliilo- 
sophical and aesthetic characrcc, greatly attracted the Court 
and t)>e rliinkcrs of liis time. On the otlicr Iiand, people found, 
and still fmd, certain real satisfacciois of the heart in die 
Sliingon temples, and from direct communion wirh die 
Buddhist trudis which appropriate practices allow them to 
attain. 

“In 825, liaving finislicd Iiis earthly work, KobC-DaisIii 
assumed die attitude of ecstasy, and insisted upon bang buried 
alive. The pilgrims assembled here will tcE you chat he is not 
dead, but that he still lives in his grave, and is awaiting silently 
CO leave it thac Miroku, tlic future Buddha, should appear 
upon cartii.’* 

3. Before the pond of the while lotus. An introductory 
lesson on the Ten Spiritual Degrees 

We were admiring the white lotus fioadng on a little pond. 

“I will first initiate you," said my ccadiet, “to the Ten 
Degrees of Spiritual Elevation as they were defined by Kob 5 - 
Daishi in the book I am holding, and which was wtirten fay 
him. The lotus of this pond will furnish me with the necessary 
comparisons.” 

“What is the rifle of the book ?" I asked. 

“ Tlie Jewel Key, or the Storehouse of Mysteries.” 

“I am iisrening.” 

“The first degree is characterised by the expression Sho^ 
ui^^hin (The thought of the Goat in another existence). 
The goat symfaohses man, who is srill in a bestial state of 
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existence. At tHs degree man obeys only hia lowest initincis: 
his belly and his sex. Will he ever rise lo a superior degree ? 
Comparison: look at this pond. Long before blooming and 
pushing its flower to the surface of the water, the lotxis is 
hidden in its gcrin» under the slime and rhe mud. Will it 
ever emerge f 

‘^Sreonti Degree: (The tliouglic of the 

adolescent), who docs not as yet understand, but respects the 
commandmenrs. Light lias not yet penetrated the being. 
Alone a few signs reveal diat a soul is about to be born. One 
conforms oneself to the rules, witliout as yet understanding 
their spiritual import. This is tlic stage of tlic adepts of 
Confucianism. One murmurs formulas, one makes certain 
gestures, one abstains from odicrs. Yet wliat a progress it is 
on die former state: conventional morality prepares the 
milieu in which the spirit is about to develop. One observes 
the five Buddhist precepts: not to destroy life, not to take that 
which is not a gift, to refrain from unlawful sexual inccrcoursc 
(an ignoble thing), net to lie, not to drink intoxicacing liquors, 
One observes, according to Confucius, the Five Cardinal 
Vic rues (pity, justice, politeness, wisdom and prudence), and 
the Rve Rckcionsliips (lord and vassal, parents and children, 
husband and wife, brother and sister, friends). Comparison: 
the moment preccduig dawn. Look below the muddy water 
of the pond, at these frail green stems, future supports of the 
splendid flower. They arc as yet but delicate weeds, bur they 
already awaken a hope. 

*' 77 iini Degree: (Thought of the cliild 

delivered from his terrors). Tlic creature escapes indeed from 
the three evil states (hell, gliostly state of the dead, state of all 
impure animals). A soul is bom, characterised by its innocence, 
its detachment, intoxicated by its own emprineas. It has 
reached a sununit and docs no more harm, but it docs nor as 
yet perceive the light. This is the state of the Taoisrs and of 
the Brahmans, who scop and £x themselves in their own 
personal visions, Comparison: tormented by the inner surge 
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of sap, the lotus srem rises towards die liglxt. Will ic bait 
on the way * 

"Fourth Degree: Yui-un^mt-ga-shin (Conscience of the 
aggr^aces devoid of scH). A mmd is bom seeking die truth. 
If will find as yet only a glimmering of it, but its ascension 
towards die light has begun. Tlic doerrinc of the Kusha sect 
resumes tliis diouglif. The proud ‘self/ cause of a thousand 
iliunons, and itself hue an illusion, disappears lib a ebud 
before the first rays of dawn. The glimmer continues to 
grow. Comparison: die lotus stem pushes its bud, enveloped 
with leaves, to die sucftcc of the pond- Ac die first kisses of 
the smi, tlic bud will burst its slicath and die flower wiU appear. 

"Fifth Degree: Basiu-go^n-sh^shin (Tlic diouglic of ex- 
tciminadng the seed ajid die causes of passions). Tliis is die 
degree reached by die PratyehahiMia (individual Buddhas). 
The wise men have extirpated from didr hearts all passions, 
all dentes. By meditatii^ upon die causes of passion, they 
have once again found illusion. U(c and the world are but 
the dreams of a dream. Comparison: die flowtws, tlic leaves, 
the clouds arc reflected upon the mirror of the wafer. These 
images have no substance. They are merely illusions. Draw 
nearer and look.” 

We both bent over the pond, pushing aside the reeds, so as 
to sec better. The bonze drew my attention to a lotus just 
emerging from die water and declared gravely : 

“Lookf A white lotus has ascended ohove the mirror of 
illusion 

"Sixth Degree: Ta-en^ai-jo-shin (Thought of the Great 
Vehicle for the salvation of others). Yet thought exists in this 
woiH of illusions. It alone esasts, and from it aJl emanates. 
You will recognise here the Ho«o doctrine. On the quality 
of my thought will d^end the aspect of my life. My drought 
will be of an inferbr order, and my lilc will be inferior, and I 
will therefore not become a Buddha if, though possessing the 
secret of freedom, I did not make others profit by it. Would 
Buddha be Buddha if he had not brought salvation to men 
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drowning in the limitless Ocean of Pain ? Therefore the 
thought which is dcirous of progressing must liberate otliers. 
Comparlscn: sometimes parasidc plants wind themselves 
around the locus stems; grouped in a sheath these free them¬ 
selves and pursue cheic ascension towards the suii. 

^'Sevmik Dtgra: Ka-hi-shi-^i*^slio~shin (Thought conscious 
of the negative). Tliis is the stage of the Sanrou seer. Medi¬ 
cating on the eight following negative terms: birth, noii- 
dissolution, non-^oing, non-oomh^, non-identiry. non- 
diversicy, non-cxisrcnce, and noiiHtihility, thought liberates 
itself from vulgar poiuts of view and reaches the ctdouclcss and 
uiidcfinablc siimnue of the Middle Way- Comparison: the 
lotus has ascended above the sur^c. If it is not reality, neither 
is it a vaiii image reflected upon tlxc sur&ce of die water. It is 
neither reality nor aon-rcahty: its nature is undcfinablc. 

*‘Ei£hik D^ree: Thi’-d^-mu^shin (Thought of a universal 
and real way of salvation)- We have reached the stage of the 
Tendai doctrine: die ordinal identify (the Universe being 
Buddhist in essence, ofiers to all the possibility of salvation). 
Comparison: all the lotuses will eventually ascend cowards the 
l^hc. The pond will be covered with lotuses, 

“Ninth Dcf^ree: Goku~imt^ji^o~shin (Absolute thought of 
nature in its^. We have reached the stage of the Kegon 
sect—die extreme point of exoteric thought. Comparison: 
die lotuses arc beautiful, blossoming in the sun. What could 
one imagine more beautiful, or more perfect? Yet I wish to 
awaken in you the lotting for a still more sublime vision-” 

The bonae relapsed into silence for a few minutes, 

I gazed at the lotus pond of the old temple. It is only in 
Japan that I learned co understand the mysterious and deep 
charm of the locus. There the lotus is not merely a flower like 
another. Too much thought is concentrated about it. The 
purity of its petals, their dnts at dawn and at sundown, the 
perfect shape of its corolla, its diurnal and nocturnal life— 
everything about it possesses a symbolical or mystical value. 
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Wheji ox:e watches its growth, its blooming as wc hod just 
done, tlic soul seems to rise in quest of light, aud when, in the 
silence and on the clear water, die locus burses open with a 
sharp, dry sound, which is almost au appeal, coe has the 
impression of receiving a sudden revelation of the mystery of 
things whicli lives in its golden hcarL 

Tlie bonze resumed: 

‘*Tlic Tciifh Decree is called Hi^nitsu-^hS^gott^hin (Thought 
cmbellislicd by die mystery). What mystery i WcD, is not 
evctydiiiig a mystery ? Tlic universe, die BoddJiist texts, arc 
mysteries: one rc^sccvcr their inner light, their perpetual 
potentiality and dynamism which arc abo ours, or, in other words, 
the Dai~nk}ii~ny 5 -rai (Sanskrit: Mal\&i/omeana), i.e, the Great 
Illuminator, or Buddlia himself, considered as a metaphysical 
principle which is at die same time the essence, life and centre 
of things, and of which everything, aholutely everything, even 
the smallest speck of dust, is an expression. Blind indeed is he 
to whom the lorus is a mere joy for the eyes I Bhnd is he who, 
having examined as wc have done the different stages of its 
growth, has only retained a rational explanaclcn thereof I It 
is necessary ta understand the warld from the inside. We have the 
fame heart as Buddha, and this lotus has the same heart as us.” 


^ Mr Shittzai Hayashi, honze of the sect, explains to me the 
principal mysteries of Shingon 

We had just visited in the Kongo-Buji an extraordinary 
treasure consisting of a collecdon of eight diousand saolls of 
Buddhistic writings. The remembrance of their gold and 
silver characters remained long before my eyes. The sight of 
such a treasure of ait and thought again filled me with that 
feeling of discouragement which ! had already experienced 
and wliicK is, perhaps, common to all novices in Buddhism. 
Of what use trying to persevere t A whole human life would 
not be sufficient to study chose texts. Of what use could be 
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to me a docrrine, the depth of which I perceive bur which far 
surpasses me, and which I will never completely understajid i 

My ceachcr read me the beginning of the Jeu>el Key of the 
Mysicries, which completed my confusion. 

'‘lufmite is the number of yellow silk scrolls—infiuicc is 
their number. There are Thousands and tltousands of them. 
Some contain the exterior doctrine. Others the Buddhistic 
doctrines. Obscure arc llic ways which open before the 
novice. And ojic becomes discouraged at reading so niucli, 
at writing so muclu Of what use is it ? T)ic dqjrli of being 
has never bear reached and always remains inaccessible. Eadi 
one reasons and reasons again in the darkness witliouc a light- 
Unconscious of tliclr folly, all creatures arc blind, and pass, 
onsedng, through tlie three reigns of cxisccncc. Tlicy arc born 
and die, and yec they stiH remain blind. What do these 
eternal rebirths bring to them? Nothing. Tlie Blind arc 
not conscious of the Light. 

“We return to darkness, come back again and return once 
more. And Death retains its mysteries. Who will lift die veil 
of this sliadow iii which the living arc drowning 

Shortly afterwards I sauntered with my master in an alley 
shaded by magnificent cryptomerias, wHch winds its ways 
amongst tlic graves and st^c of die celebrated cemetery of 
Koya-San. I know no trees more impressive chan dicsc 
ayptomcrias. Tlicy arc grande beings, which, with their 
shifting shadows and didc monscrous roots rising from die 
earth, conjure up before one's eyes human or f^castic forms. 
They arc half plants, half giants. The mist of dns rainy morn¬ 
ing shed a ghosdy aspect upon all things. Shades of Atsumori 
and of Kumagai, of Asano avenged by his fachful RSnins, 
shades of Bash6 doe poet and of many cd,ebxared Daimyos, 
whose monuments are scattered about the Field of the Dead, 
did you hover around me, a pilgrim and a stranger ? You 
were all Japanese and Buddhists, and the Japanese soul is made 
of your substance. But could I-^wnupt heart due I sun— 
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come from the furthermost Europe—could I, ’without risk, 
draw near cc the golden altars of their sacred simnes ? Accus¬ 
tomed to the logical thought of my race, and to trenchant and 
practical syllogimu, by what newly-acquired super-tacuify 
could I understand a doctrine which sanctifies Mystery equally 
with Spirit, whilst restituting the gold hidden in its depths 
and before which reason is daziled i 

My master said to me: 

“Just like tile Tcjidai doctrine, die Shingon sect poses a 
universal principle, i.e. chat all creatures and all things have a 
common origin, made of rhe same spiritual essence as Buddha 
himself To define this Principle we use the word Dtti-nichi^ 
nye-m/, ot the Sanskrit termMahavaincam (The Great Illum- 
inator), which designates, as I have already told you, Buddha 
himself considered as a metaphysical entity, aud as universal 
essence. Nodxing exists but iyMMvalmana. One can even 
say chat the world is but the play of his light, more or less 
foaisscd or diffused. We know, however, chat this pantlieistic 
coneeprion of the universe is not special co our sect. 

‘T have already alluded to tliat which distinguishes and 
diEerentutes diis sect from all odiers, i.e. that Shingon insists 
upon considering two aspects of the universe; die apparent 
and the occult, the exterior and the interior—lienee an exoteric 
doctrine {Ken-Kyd) and an esoteric doctrine {Miisu~Ky^. All 
the seas content themselves with exoteric explanations. All 
except the Shingon sect, which goes further still and opens 
up for us esoteric vistas in wliich the profound thought of 
Buddha resides in its absolute purity, and which give us access 
to fundamental reality. A Buddhist text, one of chose golden 
scrolls we have just been examining, can be understood in two 
different ways, according as one considers its apparent and 
immediate sense, or its bidden and deeper sense. Those 
initiated to the Shingon sea study the second sense and declare 
that to understand completely the esoteric sense of this world 
is CO be Buddha. 

“The ocher sects content themselves with superfrdaj inter- 
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preutions. Wi believe that the whole universe muse be 
<lcciplicrcd according to out methods. The living, cental 
truth, the heart of things, are secret realities wliicli account for 
the mystidsni of our practices. Since all bciiigs and all things 
arc of the same essence, and since logical reasonings, discussions 
and dialectics only scratch the bark of diings, one sliould, by 
tlioughc and ocher means, by acts of mystical value, by tlic 
practice of oursyjnbols, of our incantations and of onr formulas, 
strive ro feel and ro undcrsuiid the cosmic jife and become 
conscious of our iatimarc and universal coniinunion. We 
arc not foreign dements created by an exterior force and 
thrown into the cosmos. We are the cosmos, and the cosnio.' 
is ourselves,” 

I said to my master: 

“Men communicate between dicmsclvcs because thesy tliink 
and speak. But how can man and things communicate or 
commune with each other ? To understand the esoteric sense 
of the world ic would be necessary for the latter to speak to us, 
or CO give us a sign i" 

“Predscly. The world speaks to him who knows how to 
hear it. We have now readied the point to wliich I wished to 
bring you. I must now reveal to you one of the essential 
concepdoDS of the Shingon doctrine which is taughr under 
the name of The Three Mysteries. It can be resumed dins: 

“Each thing possesses Body, Thought, Speech." 

“Like men and the Buddha himself?” 1 inquired. 

“Absolutely.” 

“In that ease these cryptomcrias under the shade of which 
we arc discussing . . 

“. . . possess Body, Thought, Speech, and these consdeate 
what we call The Three Mysteries. The speech of these trees 
is, for example, the melody of their foliage shaken by the 
wind. listen to it. . . 

The giant trees sang in the wind. Boughs creaked. The 
more I listened, the more I perceived the thousand murmurings 
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and whisperings of their prodigious bcanchcs. It was like a 
concen which sounded, first &indy, then rising to drop again. 
How many myriads of atoms took part in these mysterious 
vibrations i Why did Nature emit these weird sounds ? 
why do tlicse trees sing tlnis in the wind t 

“Mystery of speech,” said tlic priest. “The world flunks 
and speaks to us, But can we authenticate the source^ the 
absolute, from whence tlicsc mystical communicarions reach 
us ? Or again, if die inner self of all things is identical with my 
own seif, and if for this reason I can ujidcrsrand what the 
crypcouicrias rliink—just as I can apprehend in its very depdi 
the thought of Buddlia—or, better still, myself be die thought of 
Buddha and the tliought of the cryptomcrias—to wliac deep 
cause would I owe cliis privily ? 

“Here is the explanation. We beUeve in the permanence of 
the Three Bodies of Buddha^thc Dharmii~Kaya, or spiritual 
body; the Sambkoyo-Koya, or body of beatitude; and the 

or body of transformation. It is the OAamia- 

Kay 3 , die spiritual body, mystical substrata of the deep, direct, 
absolute, understanding which die Buddha possesses of the 
world, whidi expresses itself everywhere in nature under a 
thousand different forms, and to which we are listening at 
this very moment. 

“In die doctrines of the other seers the Dharma~Kayi is 
referred to as being without form or speech. The Shingon 
doctrine, on the contrary—and this is essential—teaches that 
the Dharmei’Kay^ possesses both form and speech. If you listen 
attentively, it will speak to you, providu^ you know how to 
reserve an inferior sanctuary for it in your inner self, and how 
to conform yourself to our rules of spiritual exerdse. Puxicy 
of heart is one of the first conditions for this. Is it possible 
that, sensitive as you arc, you have never perceived the 
inner echo of its voice i Have you never been tempted by 
the need to fiuhom the depths that arc in you i Lee it be 
well understood that 1 am not urging you to accomplish a 
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simple psychological exercise of introspection- I an inviting 
you to an act of a totally different nature, and whicli it is 
difficult to express —to a deep mysticol evasion fiotn the psydik 
layers xvhich ordinary thought still reaehes-^to an ultia-intuit- 
ivc aspiration towards die comprehension of the mystery, in 
dw mystery, and by the mystery, in the light of Buddhist 
feith;* 

The wind soughed more loudly in flic cryptomcria'j. Never 
before had I understood in so direct a way how much the 
Westerner, systemarically stemming hb mystical values within 
himself shuts liimself off from many curious views of the 
world. 

The bon2e remarked to me: 

"Universal mechanisation, coming to us from the West, 
has made man a blind and dumb automaton, and not a com¬ 
plete mind- Whatever may be the benefits of positive science, 
s^tual power, which is sdll more important, must defend its 
rights and retain its place, Barlic yourself licre in a mystical 
atmosphere. . . . Docs what I say to you strike you as 
absurd f ” 

I protested energetically and in all siiiceriry- 
“Buc,” I admitted, "when we say that tlw crypeomerias 
are speaking, I presume we are merely expressing a poetical 
comparison ? ” 

Not at all: rather a mystical reality. Do not postubtc 
chat what I am tellmg you is impossible, and chat a positive 
explanation of it would suffice to demonstrate its inanity. 
The domain of current sciences is necessarily exoteric, as these 
do not answer questions of a metaphysical order, nor reply 
to the human aspiration towards an absolute point of view. 
You do not contest chat things possess a body, yet you 
refuse diem thought and speech. What a singular pcjrft* prhl 
Each body hres by a thought of which it is but the material 
expression, or which seems so to us, and each thought expresses 
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icself in wordi, in sounds, in ^tures. Silence does not cJost, 
but the ‘mental mumur' subsists, which explains why beings 
can somedmes understand each ocher by sileucc itself. He 
who will perfccrly understand the Three Afys/enVs—Mystery 
of Body, Mystery of Thouglit, Mystery of Speech—will 
reach Buddhahood- One must meditate and study long 
before undersrandiug them. Ojic muse first libcrace one’s soul 
from the mean prejudice whicli erects a barrier between sup¬ 
posedly inanimacc objects and living beings. The ignorant 
creates categories where the Spiritually Bnlighccned sees 
none." 


A long silence followed these explanations. The wind sang 
softly in the lofty summits of the cryptoinecias. "Thought 
is everywhere,” coiicinucd the bonze. "It directs unftilingly 
the scars througJi space, and regulates those interior cxchai^es 
contained in die smallest speck of dost. The harmony of the 
cosmos and the scrucmcc of the atom, die final causes, the 
blossoming of the lotus which, sprouting in die mud, emerges 
cowards the sun—all reveal a Thought, or radicr reveal that 
All is Thought. Similarly, speech is omnipresent! in order to 
express itself, the Dharnut-Koy^ is not obliged to borrow 
exclusively die language of mortals. 

Sometimes,” he added dreamily, “ closing my eyes, I 
listai by die scasliore to die Ocean speaking- Or, like today, 
TO the voices of the great, centenarian trees, or to diosc 
of the streams of Mount Koya, Somedmes, at night, in a 
temple garden, I listen to what the insects and the rustling 
leaves arc saying. Then 1 open my eyes and I see the branches 
swinging to and fto and the passing clouds or the dust of the 
road swirling away. , , , Body, Thought, Speech are every¬ 
where, Now arc you beginning to understand the Three 
Mysteries*” 


That day we pursued in silence oor walk amongst die sacred 
woods, and our visit to the temples of Koya-San. The world. 
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J rcflecrcd, is heavy with mystery, but most men. forbid clieni- 
selves to think of it In the West, Mysridsni is considered 
foolish, and silence is intpolite. 

I passed again in front of the Co~Byo, or the grave of 
K 6 b 5 -Daishi, and 1 remembered that, according ro popular 
belief, the saint will awaken when the future Buddha will 
appear upon tlic earth. Lirde by little I fclr unknown mystical 
values awaken witliin me. I was not dreaming, My lucid 
thought was seeking in all good faith to understand t'dicr men, 
other consciences, other reasons. Had I been dreaming, die 
little bronze statue of Kobo-Daishi at the fc'oc of the steps 
leading co the Mandoro would have recalled me to reality 
by its iuceme and true expression, by its fixed and conteni- 
pladvc thought. 

In the impressive shadows of the Mandoro—the Hall of Ten 
Thousand Lamp^of whicli only a few arc lit, a multitude of 
thoughts besiege me. And it is thus that I remember tlic gentle 
legend of the place, according to which a lamp offered one 
day by a poor woman shines more br^hdy than all the otliers. 
Another example of Buddhist compassion, Tlicu I reflect diac 
^ this boll could be illuminated, falry-like, wid; its ten thou¬ 
sand fires: a complete illumination is contahicd potciidally 
within its dark ffames. It lives upon a secret, like the universe, 
accordii^ to Shingoir. 

Then my teacher in Buddhism recked to me the following 
Stanzas by £dbd-Daisln: 

The Baddhas in the mnoincnble Buddhist Kbedoms 

Ate none other dun the Only Buddha la the depth of our sou ]; 

And the golden loros, as numerous as the drops of wacct cu die 
ocean. 

Are our Body. 

In each of the boly chancicD myriads of figures ate contained. 

In oeh produce of the brush, chisel or metu 
Is maolfrsted the vitality of the universe. 

In which mymds of red entiiiee of virtue are prtseot. 

And d>ereby each ss called to die understanding 

Of his own glorious penotuliry, even m his own physical being. 
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5. Mr Tcikaoha, honzc of the Shin^on Sea, professor et the 
Koya-San UttiversUy, gives us a concentrated formula ^ 
Shh\gon philosophy 

“All the acrividcs of rhc world—dw forms, sounds, colours, 
jcasoiis—arc but varied aspects of the essence of the universe. 
Tiicsclf which is in man and things expresses itself from the exterior. 
All the futivities of the woAd are hut titc radietthn of the 'self.' 
One should study and meditate deeply the law of the Three Worlds, 
these Three Mysteries, and strive to widcrstand ivhot is meartt by 
causality. One should then conform the rhythm of onr life to eosrnle 
giiidofue udiich signifies the fulfilnu'nt oj one's social, huin/in and 
national duty. 

6 . How to read and use the "Mandam" or mystical images 

In one of the temples ofKoyar-San are kept the "mandaras" 
composed by KCbo-Daislii. My master gives me certain 
explanations as to the sense and scope of these graphic symbols, 
the use of whicli. is traditional in the Shingoa sect. 

“Firsdy,” he said, “whac is a mandara or a himitsthmandara 
(secret mandara) i It is a symbolical diagram consisting of two 
parts intended to express the universe—unity and multi- 
plidry, essence and forms, the essential and dynamic centre of 
which is MahSvairocana, the Great Illuminator—and to fevour 
intense speculation, the awakening and activity of mystical 
forces corresponding to the ^uies, symbols, signs which enter 
into its composition. The exhaustive practice of mandaras, so 
important in die cult of out sect, reveals at dae same dme a 
whole philosophy of dxc univene of which they simplify the 
plan and saucture, and offers man the possibility of evoking, 
by means of thought, the living active presence of Buddha, 
or of one of his emanations. 

“These diagrams, which sometimes, as in the case of those 
of lC5b5-Daishi, consdeute true works of art, are in principle 
composed as follows: 

“Of the two parts which compose them, the one symbolises 
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die ideal aspect of universal life, the other its dynamic mani- 
feta mn s, The first is called Kw-go^Kai (Sanskrit: Vajra- 
Datif, Hfcrally ‘elements of diamond/ i.e. die world of in- 
destrucdble forces). The Great Illuminator, MahSvairocana 
Buddha, is represented seated in the centre of the mandara in a 
meditative attitude. His head is auceolcd by a white disc, and 
he is surrounded by his saints, and by other white aureolcd 
emanations seared on lotuses. 'Kie central square containing 
this picture is framed by ciglit other squares which contain 
other figures and symbols. This represents one of tlic aspects 
of the cosmos: die ideal and potciidai world. 

“The second part—die dynamic universe and irs manifesta- 
tions—is called Tci-z^ai (Sanskrit: Carbhd’DatUy or primi¬ 
tive dement). In the centre, cmcigiiig frojn the eight petals 
of an open lotus, represendng the heart of die world, stands 
the Great lUuminator aureolcd with a red disc. The red 
symbolises activity and dynamism. He is surrounded by 
divinities and synfools—lepresentarions of all the difierent 
forms of life which exist only by his life and his love, 

“Certain mandasas, rruc works of ait, ace composed of a 
muldrude of golden Sanskrit letters, traced on a dark silk 
background, which unrolls itself like a kakemono. Tlicse arc 
the Shuji’-mandara. The two surges of a Shup-mtindara also 
symbolise ‘the worlds of diamond* and the ‘primidve world,* 
and the letters traced thereon have certain secret relations with 
the divinities. The Great Uluminaror is symbolised by the 
Sanskrit letter A traced upon an open lotus.** 

“The mortdara” I remarked, “remind me of cerrain ideas of 
Pydiagoras, who distinguished the Cosmos, or place of regu¬ 
lated uniform hfe, from the 0«r<jws, or place of the mobile 
‘becoming.’ It is an image of the world.” 

“It is much more than that, or, if one wishes to use the term 
‘Image,’ it is the image of a mirror which reflects the light and 
heat of the sun, although not being itself either heat or sun. 
By the communion of our foith with the essential prindple 
symbolised by the mitndara, by virtue of prayers and incanta- 
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dons, by appeals to Buddha, it is the very power of Buddha 
himself whicli is present and acts/* 

“It is therefore an object of magic?*' 

“What do you call magic ? If by this term you mean a 
fetich, you are absolutely wrong. An answered prayer is not 
a magical formula. The tnondan is an element of our mystical 
riojal, the practice of which restores all their living forces to 
the effects of our unity, of our fuudamcntal identity with 
MahJvairocana Buddha. 

“Evoked by our prayers, Buddlia realises his presence 
amojigsc us. But die cxhausdvc practice of the nwfufara is a 
science whicli cannot be learnt in one day. 

“The most learned amongst die Sliingoji priests discover in 
tlicsc drawings, niirrocs of the world, the jnosc cxtccmc 
subtleties, die secret solution of the most complicated nxeca> 
physical or rcligjous problems, and die indicadon of universal 
correspondences oc aJfinitics. From the Kort-goJui proceeds 
chat wisdom wliich leads to universal salvation; feom the 
Ttfi-zo-fetfi that wisdom which works for the solvation of 
Others. In the Kon-^o 4 r<tf reside the £vc scienccs^the science 
of the evolution of ihir^ ; the science of 

the mirror reflecting the elements of the 

world; the science of equality (Byff^S^hS^tki)^ which con¬ 
siders things as they are widiout attempting to classify them 
or to subordinate them the one to the other; the science of 
the just lock (My^kwan-zatsul/ti), which, differing ffom the 
preceding one, distinguishes between right and wrong, thereby 
founding a moral law; and, lastly, the science of duty (JS~sh$^ 
stHifu), that is to say, the salvation of oneself and of others. 

“To each of these sdcnccs corresponds mystically in the 
other pare of the mandara^ or Tai~z^kaif one of the six great 
elements of the universe (Rofew-Ddi), i.e. edier, earth, fire, 
water and air. The sixth element, which is ‘underManding/ 
is includ^d in the first part of the mandera, in the world of 
Indescructibles. 

**One should not forget, however, that in ideal and active 
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fealiry, all is One. It is only on the analytical plane that the 
world can be taken apart thus, and that the affinities special to 
certain of these elements manifest themselves, and may be 
inscribed in a diagram. If is our mind which must recon¬ 
stitute the synthesis. The mandara is the material expression 
of this synthesis and iloe opportunity for our mind to come 
into intimate contact wicli the forces of life/* 


7. Dm the moniata pcssear qit/ilitics? Mr Mmaharu 
Anezaki, bonze and yrofissor at iht huperial University of 
TSkyd,^ ansivers this question 

**The graphic representations of die two cycles is called tlic 
tnmdara. and consdtates the central point of die ceremonies 
of die Shingon cult and of several mysteries. The co mposirion 
of die numdara proceeds in part from mysdeal speculation, 
and also for a great part from ritiul customs, according to 
which personages and symbols were disposed under a cere¬ 
monial canopy, in order to evoke corresponding faculties. 

“Each of diese representations is supposed to possess a 
certain power whidi is die essential function of the divinity 
or of the symbol and which is, at che same time, inlicrcnc in 
each of us. 

“Thus, according to K 5 b 6 -Daishi, worsliip is nodihig more 
chan a rcalisacion, through the effects of the mystic licual, of 
die inherent unity and die potential communion existing 
between the divinity whidi is worshipped and the worshipper, 

“Seen in chis Ught, reUgion is che suggestion of that fiinda- 
mental unity, of the harmonious union of our fridi with the 
persuasive'elevadng power’ (Sanskrit: adhistkaTUi)o£ the Great 
muminator. 

"From this union results the fact that every act of adoration 
possesses the virtue of evoking, and of literally causing to appear^ 

^ A very scholaziy bouse and pro£ssor who gave several lectures on 
Buddhism at che CoU^ de France, ia Paris, For all refrreaces as to die 
works of this author, see our annotated Bibliography ar die cod of diis 
Toluoie. 
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ht enswei lo iu appeal, the mysterious power of the cosmic Lord, 
or of any one of His manifestations. 

“Thus it is that religious acts arc accomplished through all 
the modes of our corpora), oral or mwital activity. 

“The sitting attitude of medication, die gesture of die joined 
bands, are combined, according to prescribed rules, with tlie 
judicious use of symbols and of instruments, such as the locus 
flower, different weapons and symbolic thunderbolts, etc., 
which not only figure in the celebrations of tlic mysteries, 
but also play a determined pate by iucorporathig die mov^ 
mcnc5 of the cosmos ujto our own life. 

“The oral exorcises, such as the repetition of the names of 
Buddha of mystical formulas nnd sacred texts, are a part, a 
translation, of the cosmic word which die Great Uluminator 
expresses perpetually and cvcrywhcrc- 

“Shingoii Buddhism Insists particularly upon the efficacy of 
jnysfical formulas for the evocation of divine powets. This 
is a characteristic feature of this branch of Buddhism, wliich 
derives in origin from the Hindu belief in the mysterious virtue 
of hymns and formulas 

“Thus interpreted and handled, the symbols and mysteries 
can assume an ahnosc infmi cg variety, and the domain of dieic 
application is limitless. 

“Tlic mysterious powers can be subdued by a simple move¬ 
ment of the fingers, by the recitation of a fbrmuk. Likewise 
a very grand and pompous ceremony may be celebrated with 
the same object of evoking the divine mysteries.'’ 

8 . The Skingon Temples, the Toji and the Dai^oji 

At the Toji temple, founded in the c^ch century, and 
rebuilt in the seventeenth, one of the important centres of the 
Shingon sect, I was httle moved by the legend which declares 
that Kobo-Daishi straightened die pagoda by the sole effect 
of his prayers. So many Tnirarly< add nothing to die virtues 
of the great saint. His glory will subsist because his was a 
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really stupendous and complete irind, enamoured of science, 
art and mysticism, as were our sdentisfs of the Renaissance, 
for whom the problems of the world comprised not only 
mathematics but also mystery and magic. But, on the otl^cr 
hand, 1 was mfinitely foudicd by the simple and severe aspect 
of the edifice, with its red pillars and rafters, and its white 
walls- Tlus simple hall produces a very deep impression. A 
secret thought still luigcrs here aJid pulsates with cl« same 
rhythm as tlic tcnxplc, which only assumes a cerrain animation 
once a month when Kobo-Daishi, wlio lived here, is cele¬ 
brated. It resumes its meditation die rest of tixe time iinril 
spiiug, when adorabb proccssiom of women—the Tayu-no~ 
dcchu^hting back to it youth and flowers. 

Tlicsc alternatives of sliadow and light, of life and deadi, 
seem copied on the movement of the world, on its mystery, 
Many erf the art treasures contained in die tempb arc tlic 
artisdc realisadons of the choughc of Kobo-Daishi liimsclf. 
Some amongst diem, such as diac kakemono on which the 
genius of the Saint painted in powerful coloun twelve dream¬ 
ing gods seated on lotuses, abruptly transported our thought 
to the sphere of high speculations, and introduced it at once 
to the heart of the mysdc doctrine, 

Of the Daigoji teuiple, founded in 904, and which was 
restored later by the piety of Hideyoshi, I preserve an autumnal 
remembrance erf its dclidous garden, full of flowers, in die 
shade of which 1 dreamed of die Three Mysteries, and of the 
image of the pagoda in which I erected in thought the Ten 
Spiritual Degrees. 

The enchantment begotten of visits to Shingon temples is 
indescribable. One should visit in springdme the Ninnoji, 
hidden amongst its flowers, and in the auninm one should not 
fail CO sec the Shingokokuji, situated on Mount Takao, all 
decked wi^ red maples, 

But it is especially the marvellous visions of the ceremonies 
of the Sbingon cult which survive in my memory—a whole 
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art of evocative, symbolic atdrudea and geswMS, poetised in 
appropriate sliadows and colours, through which die burning 
incense mounts in blue spirals. At the sound of the gongs, so 
strangely moving, die soul is filled with a sort of vertigo. One 
has the impression of discovering within oneself a dis¬ 
regarded sixth sense—the sense of mystery. I remember a 
procession of bonzes in die courtyard of a temple. Tlicy 
advanced grave and impressive along a patliway of macs which 
flic rising sun Tinted with gold and pink, The priests advanced 
chanting, duelled in brocaded siJb. Several upheld, at die 
«id of staffs, a scarlet canopy. Before them marched children 
crowned widi gilt metallic ornaments which sparkled in the 
sunlight. Their painted foccs, lips reddened and eyes arti¬ 
ficially blackened, completed my impression of a cleverly 
composed picture which some magician had animated with 
a rhythmic life. 

I also assisted several rimes at the evening services in the 
temples, bathed in mauve sliadows. Between the red- 
lacquered columns and the panels decorated with Chinese 
lettering and streamers of yellow silk embellislied with Chinese 
characters hanging from the ceiling, I caught sight of die 
officiating priest. He was perched on a sort of stool, covered 
with a stole, and he chanted in a monotonous voice wlulsc 
pouring perfumes into diffkent pcrfumc-bumers. Crouched 
behind him, their gda placed in front of diem, the priests 
resembled waxen statues. One would have said that the 
murmur of the prayers and of the responses came fiom some 
unreal distance. Occasionally the offidaring priest made some 
queer, rapid gestures with his hands or fingers. I was cold chat 
the signification of these gestures is consigned in secret manuals, 
of which the Si-ilp~in~ 4 zu (seepage n6) is one of the most 
elementary. 

This silent language, these ceremonies veiled in incense, the 
disaeet explanations which were given me, as if one consented 
to indicate to me the entrance of the temple without deigning, 
however, to reveal any of its inner sanctuaries, carried my soul 
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from mystery to mystery. 1 had the impression dut night 
was passing* giving place to a glimmering of a divine sofbicss; 
but that I, at least, wovdd never see the crude and definitive 
daylight 


9. Exira£ts from the Si-Jo~in^zu, or Seals of ihc Four Rites, 
aceerdsn^ to the Commentaries of Horiu Toki, Superior of 
ike Temple <f Mitaniji 

Buddhism is divided into two great sdiools called ICciignic or 
'exoteric doctrine/ and MihiS or 'esoteric doctrino.’ 

The KengniS school ceacJics the theory of the doctrine, hue dc« 
nor teach which aces one should accomplisli, or the degree of 
wisdom one should acquire, in order to attain Buddliahood. Tlie 
Mikio school alone reacnes the aces which produce *che incacziation 
of the B6dai (Sanskrit: BeJM). The Acts of locamarion constitute 
the reaching of rhe $on~Milsu* 

What is U1C Safi~Mitsu t 

The Se/t^ittu, or the Three Mysteries, consists in three different 
kinds of acts: 

I. Aces of Kua/^N^en, ‘meditation/ i.e. medirarion on the 
rdL»n J'etre of die great Buddhist laws. 

a. Acts of Siri’goff,' true word,' i.c. a scrupulously exact recitation 
of the words of the dkSraiils, the Sanskrit formulas endowed witli 
unlimited powers. 

3. Acts of Si~ln, ‘hand-seal/ consisting of making mlidre or 
Seals (cabalistic or mysdcal signs) with the fingers in order to 
acquire, iadiis life, the quality of Buddha. 

Therefore the acts by which a priest becomes an incarnacion of 
Buddha consist in accomplishing these Three Mysteries. We 
will, however, eouiider here only me thied, due of die Seals. 

la order to be inidaced into these Mysteries it is. befote all, 
necessary to have proven one's fidelity to the Buddhist reli^on, 
and one s unwavering ^rh in Buddha. Otherwise both miriaced 
and iniciacor incur the chastisement reserved by Buddha for the 
violators of m^teries. 

Bur, you will ask, arc we not transgressing this Buddhistic law 
if wc explain the theory of the Seals» No. We commit no trans> 
greasion. Sriiolais do not study Buddhism to turn ft into derision. 
They wish ro instruct themselves In order to leam the law of 
Buddha in all its depth. We will not therefore violate any law of 
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our religion by giving this cx^lsiutory commentary on the 
M^cery of the Seals in order to instruct men d^oced to 
Science and respectful of Buddha. 

Nevertheless, we must make rhe following observation t 
Buddhism Is, before all, a moral law. Therefore he who would 
practise the hte according to obsetvadous contained in a book, 
without submirring himsdf to rhe meditaaon of Buddhist laws, 
would commit an insensate act, Tills is a very important 
advice. 

The K^ttkyS says: ‘One is all,' meaning that a simple 
formula may have an immense vimte. Our commentary explains 
each formula. When we say that a Seal may contain an immense 
virtue, we mean diat wliui (he oAidatiug priest lias accomplislicd 
rhe Seal, after having duly meditated as is presaibed. its miracu¬ 
lous powers appear siimiltaixeoudy. Bach Seal is explained 
scp&ra^y. 

For die celebradoii of the lUte of the Mysterious L4ws it Is 
necessary that all the elements of the rite, such as the site, die edifice, 
the altar, the cardinal points, the choice of a day, die vestments, 
the priest's food, the objects of worship, the ufTc^gs, the decora¬ 
tions of the hall, be com^te and in ecaifbrmiry to rule. Besides 
all these material formalirics it is indispensable chat the ofidadng 
priest should have perfect fait): in hia religion, Then only can the 
miraculous cBects cesulclug from the accomplbhmcnt of the Pate 
of the Mysterious Laws m produced. One should not imagine, 
therefore, chat one can accomphsli the Rites of tlie Myscenous 
Laws by merely knowing die signification of die Seals. 

Another observation: a Seal may vary in dgniEcation accord¬ 
ing to the circumstances in whidi oim forms it. For example, 
rhe Seal of the BulsU’ChS (the Seal of Buddha’s forehead) is the 
same as that of Shithtkmu^ho (Seal to reader rhe heart without 
birth), which is made on the heart in order (o meditate upon the 
principle of *nou-birtb’ and ’non^descruccion.' Many others are 
in the same case because the sense of a Seal varies according to the 
words which are pronounced by the ofiiclacing priest and the 
meditation to whidi he abandons himsdf. 

The word In (Seal) is taken in the sense of *$ign of a well- 
founded resolurion,* like the Seal which is placed on a solemn 
contract. The Seal is therefore merely a material formula which 
a£rms one's resolurion to become a Buddha. 

In the theory of the Seals the right band symbolises the ‘World 
of Buddhas/ and the left hand ‘the World of Men/ 
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Bddi £T^r has a particubr value. 

The chumb signi6cs 'infinite space, void or ether/ 
The index signifies the element, 'air or wiitd/ 

The ouddle finger is che element 'fire/ 

'Xlic fourdi finger represents die element 'water/ 
Tiic little finger represents ‘the earth. 


SfiALS OP taidzQca! 


Tile Tai(U$k{ii, or *Woild of Form,’ is die couJitcrpart of the 
Kon-^CHKal, or die ’World of Law.’ The creatures uibaWdiig it 
liavc readied the stare of Buddliahood, but return to this world out 
of diatiry in order to save othc: men. Tlicy arc the ‘equals of die 
Buddhas^ and are 'ouc' with diem. 

The fine part of the book treats of the Seals which rlie olfidar- 
ing priest executes according to retrain rules when he accomplishes 
the particular rites before the Mondara of Taidooka*. 


EADJW 

The Purification of Clothe, 

The priest makes the first Seal before entering the temple, in 
Older to purify the clothes of the law/ or sacerdotal ornaments. 
To this efiMt lie must liold die vestments in his left hand and form 
the Seal with his tight hand i this consists in closing the fisr, che 
rhumb bcii^ imprisoned under four bent fingers. This gesture 
is colled the ‘lotus fisr,' and symbolises the bud of diis flower. 
Just as the locus fiowee which grows ia the mud elevates itself 
above the mud so as not to be defiled by ic. so die priest muse 
purify his ornaments defiled by the touch of men. 

MIU BVTSU SAMMAYA 
To enter into ike Sammaye ef Buddha. 

This gesture is accomplished by applying against each other the 
tips of me fingers of the two outscrecched hands so as to leave a 
small space betweea che hands, the two thumbs being bene and 
resting against the base of the index. This Seal, called CAc- 
Buuu^Juni (Buddbaa and men are One], indicates rbat che 
priest has entered into the Sommaya of Buddha, j.e. 
chat he has attained the peifectiou belonging to the fiindamental 
law. 
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HOKAl-CE^ 

Seal of the Production of the World of Low; oho calUd Kayen^ho, Seal 
of the Produelion of Flame, 

Accorduig to All andcnc franslAtion brought back from India, 
and adopted by i^uddhism, the Body of Fire is rriangutar. So the 
Seal of Hokai*Oi 9 consbts iu fouuing a triangle by Joiiiiitg the 

S of the two extended forcfuig^, 3 ie other fingots remaining 
ed. It symbolises tlic production of Krc, wliich must destroy 
aJl that is jnipiirv in the World of Law, and render the world sacred 
ajid saintly. 


T£N-HO*&2tt 

The Kevolviiifi Wheel of (he Low. 

Tlic Revolving Wheel of the Law is the preaching of Buddhist 
dogmas. Tlic word ‘Law' is itscd here in the sense of ‘Law of 
Buddhism/ and the word ‘Wheel’ is used figuratively. Indeed, the 
screngdi uid power of predicodon breaks and destroys all bad 
thoughts and erroneous or malicious judgments, ‘like an iron wheel 
crushes that over which it passes,' Tlic expression ‘cum and turn 
again the Wheel of the Law’ signifies ‘ to preach,' so tliat by fornv 
ing the Seal of the Revolving Wheel of the Law, wliilst pronoun¬ 
cing very exactly the dhar^ii and perfectly accomplishing the rite, 
die priest really preaches thus as lie wishes to. 

Tlie Seal consists ui Joining die backs of both bands by hicer- 
lockuig die fingers, the nps of both thumbs couching each odier. 

KBNJO-BINAYAXIA 

The Chasing of Binoyokla. 

Biiiayakia, a Sanskrit word having the sense of 'obstacle/ is the 
name of a very powerful divinity who rakes pleasure in accumulat¬ 
ing obstacles. He is the eleplianc-headcd Ganesh of Brahmanism, 
SO skilful in assuming vaiied forms. This god is very badly disposed 
towards diosc men who follow the ways of Buddhism, aad in 
consequence the ofiidadng priest muse chase him away before 
begiiuiing the celebration of the ceremony. Tlie Seal is composed 
of two Kongo fsu formed by the hands being joined by the ‘fingeis 
of the wind,’ the thumbs fceing ii^risoned under uu three last 
fingers, which are bent double. T^s Seal produces a ‘violent 
wind/ which obliges the god to run away. 
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H(*KO 

The Pullit^g Oil of Amour. 

Hi signifies ‘co cover,’ and Ko sigj»i£« 'armour/ The god of 
obstacles being driven away, die priest dons his armour to become 
invulnerable. That i& why this Seal assnniM tlxc form of a hcljiwt. 

It is formed by joining the bndi, the last two fingers being bent 
and covered by the thumbs. The tips of the extended middle 
fingers couch cadi other, and tl» forefingers arc applied to the 
ba& of die middle fingers. 

There is also another explanation for this Seal. The fourth and 
fifdi fing^, bent cowards the palms, tepreseut the ‘body of the 
officiating priest/ and the tlmuiU covering tlicm symhnlise 'void/ 
Thar means tliat ‘ tlie void caascs around the body of the Driest/ 
The iified middle finger represents ‘two great flames fanned by the 
wind,’ which is symbolised by the forefingers. This Seal sigjrifics 
that the body of the officiating ptiesc is protected by die void and 
by an ardent flame, which renders ir inaccessible and chases away 
the demons which arc obstacles to the following of the way.s of 
Buddha. 

ZBN-m 

Thi Piv«tii»^ on of the Armour. 

This Seal is the complement of the preceding one. The two 
gestures which compose it are merely the decomposition of the 
Hi~K6. 

The priest makes believe that he is fostening on his armour with 
stiings. After having undone the preceding Seal, he lifts, first, the 
indexes, rhe other three fingers and thumbs of each hand being 
bent, and turns them three rimes around one anutlier whilst pro- 
nounemg the Sanskrit formula: ‘On Ton.' On means 'awaken,' 
and Ton signiftes ‘to fix on faidi.' Then he makes the gesture of 
rying wrings and repeats it several times on different pares of hia 
b^y, such as, for example, on his navel, his legs, his chest, neck, 
IbreLead, etc. 

TQ BUTSU 2SN 3AN-GHB zi 

Confession te/bre Buddha and Ruitatien of the Ki Formula. 

Having donned his armour, the pric*^ presents himself before 
Buddha and confesses his sins. 

The word San U an abbreviation of the Sanskrit which 

signifies 'to regret, to confess one's fiults.' The term Sanghe is 
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i combiudtion of tht Sanskiit sm, and thfi Chinese ghe, fault. 
The K4 formula is quoted in the Jiihtjchi-Do rice. 

This Seal is called the Kotigo-gS^hS, or ‘junction of the vojra 
hands/ It is made by placuig before one's chest the two joined 
hands, the dps of the fingers being inccrlocked, and it symbolises 
‘the priest concentrating upon a fixed idea.’ 

OJO-SAN-CO 

I^urijicaiioti of the Three TVih^s. 

Thu Seal is also called Mi hi! ren^^c.' gachd, 'JoiniuB of uniloweced 
lotus hands.' Jc is formed by applying the p^ms of cIm widc-opea 
Ixands one against die odier> so as re leave a Jitrle space between 
them. Hie fingen arc joined at the rips, with the exception of the 
rwo forefingers, which remain slightly apart. This figure is named 
the Lotus Bud. 

To execuce this gesture to rhe accompaniment of tlic rcdcarion 
of a dhSrani, one must purify all the acts of Body, Thought and 
Speech. That is why it is called the Tlirce Tilings. It is given the 
slupe of the Lotus Bud because this flower is always puR, although 
born in slime. 

KADJI-EO-SUI 

Purijiiotlon of the Perfutned Water. 

The object of this Seal is to consecrate the perfumed water 
placed on the alrai, by means of a doko which the priest holds in his 
closed fiscs. The word Kadji means '» render a thing sacced and 
holy by the power of the Mysterious Laws-* 

CKO-DJO 

Purifieetim hy Aspersion. 

The Cho~Djo rite consists in making in all directions, with the 
help of s 5mall wand of white wood, called sendjo, aspersions of 
coosccraced water in order to purify all that might be defiled in 
the temple, both living beings and objects. 

SADJI-KU-MOT8U 

Purijicaliott of 

This is the same Seal as the Kedji-Ko-^uit applied by means of a 
special dhdrani to the purificarion and consecration of the oflenngs 
placed on rhe altar. 
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UAEU-CHO 

Clamping thi Hemis. 

This Seal has two objects. It is an insttumexxt of priise and 
serve* aba to £‘lgKceu or awaken creatcires. The priest daps his 
liaiiis ia order to frighten away the demons or nwlicious spirio 
wlio may be hovering over the offerings. As its nanjc indicfttcs, it 
coasbts in striking die left hand with the right. 

TAM 7.1 

Tc throm (Hoisily) the Biiger. 

Here we find another form of die idea c^^rcssed in the prcccduig 
Seal. Tlic fist being dosed, one bends die forefinger con^ressing ic 
with the thumb, and distends it abruptly, as if to give a ffllip, Tlic 
freed thumb then presses itself against the forcfnigcr, which double 
niovcmcm produces a sliglit nobc. However weak thU sound may 
be, it has the same effect as clapping hands. 


KO XU 

The taking away <•/JnipuriUes^ 

After having chased the demons away from the offerings, one 
must take away the inipuritics thw have left thereon, A fiRt 
general purification has teen jnadc ty the acconiplbhincait of tlic 
Kaiji^iMnotsu rite. Tlie second has for effect to purify tlie offer¬ 
ings in each one of dicir elemcnts- 
To execute riiis Seal the officiating priest bends the fourth finger 
and the thumb in sucli a way that cficy touch one another. He 
then forms widi the chieo Other fingers the figure of the three- 
poiiued lance or crident. Both hands make the same sign simul¬ 
taneously. The right hand remains hanging alongside riie right 
tliigh, and it is the left hand which, with die liclp of the rccieation 
of die Kfidji formula—'means of bccoiuing holy —clears the offer¬ 
ings of the iiupuriries left on them. 


CHO-Dp 

Purifeation. 

The impurida of the offerii^ being eSced, one confers upon 
them a s^ mote perfect puriry by sprinkling them with con¬ 
secrated water. 

In order to do this, the two hands make the gesture of the KorigS 
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{isc. Whilst his left hand c«ts upon liis left dugh. the priest takes 
the San-^js with his right hanJ, plunges it into the water and 
sprinkles the oftcrings. 


KO TAKU 

Bright Light. 

The ofterings having been purified and consecrated, one must 
still confer upon them the qiiaJiry of'shining widi a perfect light.’ 
To this effect the officiatinc priest forms with both liis hiutds the 
Seal of the chccc'pointcd lance. He ‘rakes up the lance of die 
left hasid with the lance of the right hand,' that is to say, he touclics 
his left arm with his right hand, and with this' thcce-poioced lance* 
lie confers a magic brightness upon the offerings. The object of die 
rite is to satisfy the Buddlus by givinc to die ofTcring the quahty 
of' shinhig with an agreeable contour, by meuis of the power of 
the brandishmg of the direc>pomced lance. 

MASHI CHE BAKU 

To tub the H0ids and iuUrloek the Pif^err. 

The ofTetings being prepared, the priest reads the Hio Hakuy 
or ‘explanation of the object of the ceremony.’ Before readii^, he 
rubs ach of liis liands with the back of the otlicr, and dun forms 
the Seal of the Interlocking of Fingers. The rubbing of the hands 
signifies harmony, the interlocking qf the fingers forms a round 
figure which Is that of die full moon, wliich indicates that the 
^rit of die officiating priest is not mceriorily defiled, but 'is as 
full of purity as die fulTmoon.' Having his heart perfectly pure, the 

C at e}^lain5 to the Buddhas the reasons morivadng the rite he 
just accomplished. 


iU-yo-MOM 

Offering Speech. 

After the reading of the Hid Haku, an offering formula Is read. 
During this rcadh^ the priest holds in his left hand a chaplet, a 
dSkS, and an iuceose burner with handle, according to the cxacdoDS 
of the rite, which requires chat one should hold the inceose buaur 
whilst celebrating the praise of the Buddhas, and umoundAg the 
ofterings made to them. This rite signifies that the incense is the 
messenger which bears CO the Buddhas the true intention of the 
officiating priest. As for the chaplet and the doko, they have no 
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parricubr stgni£atioii ill diis ca$c. Ths ipricst liolds them coiv* 
dnually. He only puts tlv? </5feo down when ic is nceesaary for his 
hands to be free to form the Seals- On the drawinfr the incense 
burner is replaced by a lotxis flower, symbol of uorlvdlcd perfume. 


cno ItA! 

The Ratting of Comylmcttts^ 

The names of die BuddJias arc respccrfully uttered (forumla of 
invocation), aud they arc ilumkcd for tlicir kind intervention. In 
cliis ease tlic Seal conssrs simply ui bolding tlu3 duit^d ii\ the joined 
iiands, according to the tile or rfic joining of the I'rtjhi hands. 

KlO CAUU 

Awakening. 

Wishing to invite all Buddlias to take part in the ceremony, tht 
priest must 'awaken’ them, i.€. call choir attention. 

This Seal consists in bending the middle and foiirth fingers of 
each band over the thumb, lifring the forefingers and drawing die 
handa apart by interlocking the little fijigers, symbolising thus 
the greatness and solidity of the caich, co whicb the firmness of cho 
priosc’s fiiidi is compart One next revolves die rips of die two 
indexes three times. By virtue of this Seal, cbe Buddhas of all the 
infinite worlds arc 'awakened.* 


SAAAI KOBBN 

Means {of hicaming Buddha) hy the Salutation {of the Buddhas). 

There are nine means or different acts which lead co che state of 
Buddba: acts of adoration, respect, confession, ccc. These arc 
the H^ays of Perfeetion. 

To respectfully salute die Buddlia eke priest forms the Seal 
called which expresses the firm resolutioji of never 

retreating. Indeed, when a person remains firm in his resolution 
of obtaining the MahaBodhi^'Omt Understanding'—he manifests 
by this his intenaon of boQOuiing all Buddhas. 

This Seal is made hy direccing che palm of die wide^pen left 
hand cowards the eaxch, and appying dae back of che r^Lt band 
on co tfie back of tlie left baud, so that the right churd? crosses che 
liede finger of the left hand and vice versa. The three ocher fingers 
of each hand form rwo saitJtos. 
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SHITSU-ZAI KOfiEN 

Means {iffhecoming ButiSia) hy the DeslruUicn of WicUci Actions. 

This is 4 «a! confession with perfect contrition. The priest 
confesses his sins and ptays that they may be 'annlbilated'—^at is 
not only shat tlicy should be fordven, but that there should remain 
absoluMy noching of them—so Kiac the eSccts which would fetally 
result from them be destroyed, and that the sins chcjusclves can 
no longer reproduce themselves. 

This Seal called Dfli-yd-/5, ‘Sword of Great Intelligence/ is 
executed by the two open hands with uplifted fingers. thumb 
is made ro join the bent forefinger; dicn the two hands are drawn 
together by crossing the tips of the three fingers of' earth, warer 
and firc.^ This gesture is the symbolical figure of the oiystical 
sword. At the same time the priest enters into meditation as co 
the best ways of destroying sin, 
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THE ZEN SECT 

(r) The Zen Sect. { 2 ) Tlic KinkAkuJi or Golden Tnnpic. Accord> 
CO Mr OuessAn Kana!. honze of rlic icct, rbc ocnonal and origuiAi 
Zen phitosopKy is tne^cprcsstble. It was been of a smile of ]3ijatil)a 
before a locus. We n)Ufc cherefore iwdcrsrand it iiHuidvely. Let 
US each discover in ourselves chc J^uddha whieli exists in ui. ( 3 ) A 
pilgrimage to the Zen mcdviscery of Obahu-San- Mr K- Noyori, a 
{brraer monk of the mona8tery> explains (he pnneipal aspects of a 
Zenisc soul. Tbe lifo and (he discipline of the monks. The ZenJo or 
Hall of MedkatiOQ. ( 4 ) Zen, an iotuidve method of a pure and 
lUacrated lifo. Explanattons given by Mr Teicaro Suzuki, pr^essoc of 
Zen Buddhism at the Buddhist CoU^c of Otani (KyCro). The secret 
virtue. Chinese, the mystical language. Dedantions of Mr Eaiten 
Nukariya, professor ac die Ke^^i-jilcu Unlvecsicy, and ac the Buddhist 
College of the ZcD Sect in TOkyd. The sacred wrinngs are wichour 
importance. Man parrakcsofdic'^nacure of Buddha." MrC. Hosaka, 
bonze and proicuorac (he Zen Faculty of ac Kydro, 

tells us riur all men being the children of Buddba, m BuMha. Paradise 
is to be found on thU earth. ^5) The dieory of S<t/on\ or enlighten- 
menr, ttdiieh arouses in the soul of the Zenisc chc rcvclarion of a new 
vision of life, (d) Cturacreristio exrmcts from the Zejisthinondc, dia¬ 
logues of Zenisc bonzes, coliccrcd by Shundo Tsuchiya. ( 7 ) Tlie Zen 
Templn-^ihc Myoshinp, the Nanzenshi, the Tofukuji, ^e Kenshoji 
and ^e Bnkakuji. Okayama. A p%cimage to (he grave of che poet 
Bashd. a Zen Buddhist. 


J. T/te Zen Sect 

This 8cc(, whose lume is an abbreviation of Zejuia, 2 
crajiscripaon of che Sanskrit word dhyma, whicli means 
“contempboon,” counts amongst its Hindu patriarchs chc 
celebrated sage Bodhidharmn, who remained years in 
meditadon, seaced cross-I^gcd» his face turned cowards a wall. 
Bodhidhartna lived in the sixth century A.D. 

In Japan tbe sea comprises three groups: Rinzai, Soco 
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and Obaku, the principles and methods of which are identical* 
and which only diftcr by their history. 

The first group was illustrated in China by the celebrated 
priest Rinzai, who is held by 2^i3rs to be the founder of the 
sect. This group was foimdcd in Japan in 1191 by the Japanese 
monk EisM, who had gone to China to insmict himsdf 

The second branch, Soto, was founded in Japan by DCgen 
(1200-1253), who spent four yean in China, wliere lie was die 
disciple of the greatest Chinese Zcniscs. He is one of the 
outstanding figures of Japajicsc Zcnisni. 

The third branch, Obaku, was fountlcd in Japan about 1^53 
by a Cliinese monk Jianied Igcn, who became superior of the 
monastery of Obaki^San, of wlucli we will speak later. 

The Zai sect is very original Its mcdiods of fcadung arc 
oral and intuitive, audit claims no canonical hook and no texts. 

The three groups of the sect—Rinzai, Soto and Obaku— 
count more than 20,000 temples, monasteries and chapels; 
more than 7^00 abbots, 36,000 priests, S,000,000 perpetual 
members and Soc,ooo occasional or Sliinco members. Tt 
possesses a great deal of landed property. Its annual budget 
exceeds 5,000,000 yen. Tlie Soto brancli counts by iar the 
greatest part of the above-(juoted figures. 

2. Tin Kinkakujl, or TmpU of Gold. Mr G«Cff<a« Kanai, 
bonze of the sect, ulh me that the Zen philosophy is in¬ 
expressible 

We have reached the Temple of Gold, the celebrated 
E^inkakuji, standing before its lotus-covered lake dotted with 
picturesque islands. A bonze of the Zen sect, who wacdies 
over this treasure, welcomes us with the exquisite and cere¬ 
monious politeness of Old Japan. 

What retreat could be more propitious chan this one for 
dreamers, for Inkyd i ^ 

^ He who retires from active life and who abandons the direcQOD of his 
house. 
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Although this wooden pavilion whidi the Shogun Ashikaga 
Yoshimifsu built in 13^7 in order to live there as a Zenisc 
monk, is gilded fran its base to its summit, and even to die 
pheenix perched on its pinnade, it appears neither insolent 
nor parvenu. It is true that it has acquired the padoa of age. 
Yet, if one imagines it as it was when new, the same impression 
of good taste and niodcsty subsists. Tlic edif cc docs not wisli 
to crush the delightful scenery surrounding it, but merely to 
live near it iuimbly and in harmony with it. Its proportions, 
its delicate steuenire, the phy of its shadows and liglits, arc ell 
calculated with this object in view. It lias voluntarily left the 
place of honour to the lotus pond, to the islands, to the pines. 
Zenisc purity of heart exacts the submission of human work 
to nature. To spoil tlic carpet of floating lotuses would 
be just as sacrilegious as to destroy the pavilion itself. I 
admire the indulgence of the kind priest who welcomes 
me. Is my heart sufficiently pure to allow me to be received 
hewf 

We gaze for a moment, fiom the wooden gallery, at that 
perfection—the Garden of the Kinkakuju Occasionally the 
surface of the lake ripples, revealing hidden lives therein: 
carps. Their shadows pass swiftly and the lotuses move 
slightly. 

In the interior of the temple, where the walls, the columns, 
the very flooring are all golden, statuettes by Uixkei ^ welcome 
us. On the ceiling the angels of Kano Masanobu,* which arc, 
alas, very effaced by time, seem at our approach to have hidden 
themselves amongst the douds. The remembrance of Yoshi- 
mitsu is everywhere present. Here is the place where he used 
to take his tea whilst conversing with his intimate friend 
Sdami Motokiyo, the dilettante and one of the founders of 
No plays (1363-1+44). From here he used to contemplate the 

^ A celebnrcd iculpter ef iSuddhisr images who lived la (be eigbcee&th 
ceoTun. 

* The £at of the celebrated Kano family of painters, founder of the 
famous school of painting. Sixteenth century. 
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flowers, die moon, He lived ainidsc beauty, like all Japanese 
Zeiiiscs,for contempladouand aesthetics cannot be disassociated 
under the Nipponese sky. I am shown some magnificenc 
kakemonos, and I greatly admire chose of Cho-Dcmu, 
represenring the Three Lights: Confucius, Buddha and 
Lao-Tze. 

“The Zen doctrine,” remarks my master, “owes much to 
chc aiincsc pliilosophcr, Lao-Tze, This great incuidonalist 
understood that meditatioa in the very heart of nature, in the 
woods or on the banks of a locus pond like this one, helps us 
more efficaciously to rediscover in ourselves our true funda¬ 
mental nature, and to develop its spiritual potentialities, than 
all systematic fcacliings and texw. Nature discovers herself 
So docs die Zenist." 

The kind priest who receives us so diarmingly will not allow 
us to depart before lie has ofiered ;is tea, served according to 
the higUy refined rules of die Cha-fto-yu, or classical tea 
ceremonial. Silently we enter the thatched hue hid in the 
garden: within, all is simple and pure, but carefully calculated 
to produce an impression of delicacy and sobriety. Alone a 
secular cultivation of sensibilicy lias enabled chc Japanese soul 
to create for itself superior pleasures witli such elementary 
means. I watdi with dcl^hc the ritualisric gestures and listen 
to the sweet singing of the water iu the ketdo. 

As we leave the endianting hue in the garden, my master 
explains to me; 

“Do not be surprised diat we sliould have given so much 
importance to tea and have spoken so little of philosophy. 

“ Certain aesthetic conceptions, such as the tea ceremony, arc 
intimately related to Zen thought. A similar philosophy 
unites them. Formerly the monks of our sect, after having 
picked the perfumed tea-leaves before ascacuc of Bodhidharma, 
used CO drink the divine beverage in a single bowl to the 
accompaniment of ritualistic gestures. From ibis sacramental 
formalism sprang the tea ceremony of which the Zen sect lus 
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elaborated a complete ritual, and the practice of which was 
popularised amongst the Japanese 6lire from the fifteenth 
century onwards. One must have a very sensitive mind to 
understand it. Under the Tangs the tea ccccmony was su|k 
posed to reflect cosmic harmonies. Under tlic Sungs one saw 
in it ratlicf an intuitive method, and it is thus that Taoism and 
Zenism arc related to tlic art of eca in view of die realism of 
personal perfection. ‘Tea,’ said die Chinese Wangyucheng, 
‘produces 0 direct appeal w my soul.' I sliould like you also to 
feel this direct appeal this evening at the hour when tlw locus 
buds close for die night,” added niy master gently. 

“But,” 1 said, “will you not explain the Zen doctriiic f” 

Niglic was falling. A pale moon waxed in the sky and 
waned ui the wawr cf the lake. My master reflected a moment, 
then he recited very slowly the following poem by Dagax: 

Midnight. 

Tb« air is calm. Serenity. 

The water is like a ourq?. 

The moon—light in air—lidit in the water, is everywhere, 

Pure, ob putt—transparent—a boat sails by. 

He waited a moment, dicn asked me: 

“Did you understand ? ” 

“Must 1 undecscand that the soul of a Zen Buddhist is as 
pure, serene and transparent as the landscape you have just 
desc^edf” 

“Still more: deuched from everythii^- Prcc. The dungs 
of fois world leave no trace upon it. Listen to this other poem: 

The bamboo shadows flit over the steps 
But leave no dust. 

The l^ht of the meoD penetrates to the bottom of (be water, 

But leaves dxerdn no trace.’' 

"Those poems are indeed charmii^,” I remarked, “but at 
the risk of appearing prosaic, I insist chat you should give me 
a precise explanation of the Zen doctrine. For you never 
speak to me of that dccoinc.'’ 
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The priese smiled and replied: 

"7f ty inexpressibU** 

We had stopped on ihc edge of the lake. Toads croaked 
near us. It is only in Japan that I undcRCood how melodious 
and moving the song of the toads can he, rising in the 
night. The Japanese do not share our contempt foe these 
amphibians. 

The priest continued: 

‘‘Nature does better than explain. It suggests personal 
comprehension in us. That alone is Truth. Oiie day the wise 
Gensha was asked to explain die Zen doctrine. Just as he was 
about to speak a bird passed in die sky uttering a liede cry. 
‘Oh,* cried Gensha, ‘see tliat little bird preaehi:^ die essence 
of the doctrine and proclaiming die supreme Truth.’ Anxl he 
stopped speaking/' 

So the doctrine is inexpressible ? '* 1 asked. Must I there¬ 
fore renounce to understand it i" 

“To understand it, no. But to have it explained to you, 
yes. Listen; I will tell you its origin. One day Buddha cook 
a lotus in his hand- He looked at it and smiled, saying nothing. 
None of his disciples understood what that smile meant, except 
one of diem, his favourite pupil, who looked at his Master 
and smiled also. Each in silence had understood the oOm. Do 
not ask what due smile meant. No one could tell you. I have 
the same opinion of explanations as that which a Chinese sage 
expressed concerning transbdons: ‘They arc brocades which 
one loob at from the wrong side. The threads, the colours 
arc the same, but the essential is no longer there.' The Zenist 
thought transmits itself without the help of texts or words. 
That is why it is called ‘The doctrine of Thought tran sm itted 
by Thought' 

“Seek m yourself your own authentidey by an intuitive, 
personal, original and incommunicable effort. Back of us 
carries in himself his oum Buddha. You must find it Dis¬ 
cover it. It awaits you. . • • And, having found it, smile 
at it/' 
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3. The momstery of Ohaku-San^ Mr K. Noyori, foriner monk 
of the monastery, sxpkins the principal aspect of the Zenist 
soul The life and discipline of the monks. The Hall of 
Meditation 

On a fine October moiniixg wc were following the 
mountain path leading dirougli the pines to die Zcii 
monastery of Obaka-San, near Uji. As we approached the 
sanctuary the atmosphere became purer and our hearts 
calmer. 

My companion said to me: 

'*And now, abandon all remembrance of die world.” 

The great peace of Buddha lay upon the liiLk, At oar feet 
dw landscape faded gradually away. A blue mist hung in the 
Talleys, tom berc and there by the black outline of a pine, or 
the grey crest of a rock. It dogged our steps and wc seemed 
to emeige 6roin it as out of a cloud. 

1 tasted die joy of feeling my soul purify itself. I was 
jishamed of possessing a travelling-bag and of canryir^ some 
money with me! 1 would liavc wished to be poor. Tlicie 
took place widjin me a phenomena which resembled a spiritual 
decantation. I believe that the impurirics of my hfe, of my 
body, of my diought fell to tlic bottom of the valley, down 
there in the mist—and my liglitcned and liberated soul 
appeatexi to me colour of modicr-of-pcarl. I had liad die same 
impression whilst accomplisliing the ascension of Mount 
Fuji with other pilgrims. 

Ac last wc rcacli the monastery, surrounded by a great 
wall 

We cross die doorway sunnounted by a double roof and 
flanked to the right and to the left with wooden sculptures. 
A central alley leads to a temple also surmounted by a double 
roof: this is the Tennodo which shelters a Miroku Bosatsu, or 
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Future Buddha, and Shi-Tcjino, one of the Pout Guardians of 
the World. A little before this temple, to die right, a small 
and very simple edifice contains a basin of lusctal water. We 
accomplish our abludons according to custom. The pure 
fresh, water cefleers our happy ^ces. I had never believed 
undl now that one could free oneself of all pride and worcy 
merely by crossing tlxc rlireshold of a Buddhist monastery. 
Tliat litdo kit of lustra! water, so simple and so modest in 
wliicli we wash ourselves so prosaically, jnarks indeed a 
halting-place of die soul. 

To be pure and to become mil more so, clicn to conceive the 
possibility of becoming purer stil!, and to endeavour to be so, 
such is in ttiitli the fine spiritual cxccdsc of die Buddliist. 
Tlien only do mundane pleasures, anibidon, glory, tlie need 
of consid^tion and so many other platitudes, of whicli our 
aspirations arc composed, appear terribly empty and ridiculous, 
whilst Buddha appears very great. Before the mirror of 
lustral water framed in stone the creature I was, and which I 
put off, is merely a derisory phantom behind me. Here one 
forgets. Here one creates oneself anew. Indeed, there is 
no system, no theory, 1 do not seek to understand, I merely 
try to discover once again tlie soul of my childhood, according 
to tlie Zen mediod. 

My master said to me: 

“Purity and simplicity are, I believe, the racial characiei^ 
istics of the Japanese. Nacoie is pure and simple, and we adore 
nature. Zen has fonned itself at the school o£ uature and not 
by text-books. That is why conrempladon is its very basis. 
Have you noticed how the most simple things arc moving in 
nature i Have you noticed how the pebbles of die road are 
polished and pure a£«r the rain ? True worb of art) And 
the flowers? No word tfan descrtiie them. One can only 
murmur an'Ah!’of admiration. A Japanese writer and bonze 
has said that * one should understand the ah 1 of things 1 By 
its deep understanding of nature. Zen has won the Japanese 
soul which, in its cum, has reacted upon it with its love of 
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nature and its need of expressing its aesthedcs. If you under¬ 
stand and love the simple straw Iiuc of Kinkakuji, reserved for 
die tea ceremony, and diis simple litde pavilion of loscral 
water, you are raking your first steps in the way of Zen. . . - 
Later you will be obliged to make a pcnonal and intuitive 
eflbrt CO 'put o<f' your soul completely. The laaer must 
appear to you quite naked and sincere. Let us disdain the texts 
over which die ocher sects exert thcjnselvcs. The dcmoji of 
pretension and of reasoning reason is hid therein I How well 
I understand die master Yaku-San, who, when asked to dissert 
in the Hail of Meditations, declared: ‘ The sufras arc explahifd 
by scitclors specialised in sutras. I believe in Silence. Am I HOl 
a Zen monk?* 

“Even if our knowledge was immense, we should still liavc 
to render first homage to simpUcity and puriry of soul, A 
Zenist master once said: ‘One must elevate oneself to the 
aureole of the Buddha Vairocona, and yet know how to become 
again so humble that one would willingly bow down before on 

Some monks receive us most graciously a:id make us visit 
die monastery, After the first temple, one follows the central 
alley, and, afw climbing a few steps, one penetrates into the 
principal temple, the Hondo, surmounted by a triple roof, 
where a gold Buddha is seated on a dirone, escorted by Anan 
and £asho. On the altars are placed some tablets bearing 
inscriprioM in golden lerters: the autograph of an emperor. 

I bow respectfully before the radiant effigy, These successive 
temples represent diffcrenc spiritual halting^laccs, Profound 
psychologists have conceived their arrangement. At each 
halting-place the soul makes a new progress towards the 
surnmit. 

“This moDastcry,” remarks a monk, “was founded by the 
Chinese monk tigen, and the tiurteen first patriarchs who 
succeeded Ingen were all Chinese. From die fourteenth to the 
rwenty-firse they were alternately Chinese and Japanese- But 
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even today we sdll observe in the daily service die rites and 
the pro&ucciation of tlic Mings. Our rules have remained 
unchanged since the foundation/* 

Outside of the central alley, hi rlic Hatto, sixty thousand 
blocks of wood, minutely engraved, preserve fi?r all ecemity 
the Cljincsc version of the Buddliist canon. 

texts have no importance,” declares my master. “All 
is witliin ourselves.” 

I admire die monajicery garden, its harmony and tlic free 
ajid personal fancy of its lines and plans, its flat stone pathways, 
its foliage. 

•At the end of the garden towards die left is the Hall of 
Meditations, a cliaractcristic instiiution of Zen monasteries 
of which I will speak later, and the residence of the 
Superior. To the right are tlic dormitories, a succession of 
bare cells. A Zen monk possesses nothir^. 1 have passed 
many niglus in Japanese monasteries, and I liave never 
failed to notice the miracle of epuradon and of spiritual 
renovation which freely consented poverty produces in. us- 
How great man is vdicn he has suffident will-power to 
be poor! 

“Poverty,” said my master, “is the material condkion of 
moral independence, and of the development of the intuitive 
qualities. A strong inner life should be freed from all that 
obstructs or distracts men. Money, possessions, honours, 
ambitions, ready-made formulas, habits, personal interesc, 
how many tilings hide our own secret value—or, as we say, 
our ‘Buddha value*—from our own eyes. For we all possess 
fundamentally the same nature as Buddha. What we lack is 
to be consdous of it, and to favour its complete expansion in 
ounclvcs by means of absolute detachment, complete freedom 
of mind—poverty. The monks which you see here have for 
all possessions a fr w belongings which they each shut up in a 
box; a change of gown—a bowl, They deem that is already 
too much. When they travel they sling their box around their 
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neck. Buc in exchange for their poverty tlicy acquire inner 
joy and peace of heart. Our masters have expressed these 
ideas very poetically. 

“The sage Mumon used to say: 

In ipnagnmc. fiowen. la sutuma. die Moon. 

In mnmor, the reiresbiDg bmse. Is winter, the snow. 

Need 1 anyeliing else i 

Bvery hour is a joy for me. 

“And the scholar Shuaii declared: 

1 am seared qiiieriy. 

The smoko of die iiiccnsc ascends. . . . 

Inner joy. Hic world and in riches are rorgoireii. 

The spirit alone subsists and lives, 

And nodiing can touch my screniry." 

“Since I wish to practise 2 cn,** I remark, *'I will rake caic 
to preserve the screciry of my soul, and with diis object in 
view, live in poverry.” 

“You will, at first. Buc later you muse even forget that 
care. You will have ro live detached fiom all, de^erW even 
from your own 6 cio:hneni. One should live iu poverty, but 
without even noticing that one is poor. Tliai only is one in 
a state of perfect poverty, hi fact, all the sendments of the 
Zeuist must reach the state of perfection—of nort-acqmiiion, 
as we call it—where interests, goal and explanations have no 
longer any sense. The Zenisc escapes from the relative modes 
in which ordinary man lives, Here arc some practical rcficc- 
tiom by Zenist sages on this point. 

“The master Yogi lived in a house, the pierced roof of 
which let the snow leak through. He consoled himself by 
refieedng that the ancient sages had only die shade of a tree as 
shelter. But this drought does not reach Zeoist perfection, 
for it admits of the consciousness of the state in which one 
finds oneself Here is an exchange of poems between 
two Cliincse Zenists which will explain my thought 
better. 
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“TKe sage Kyogen, aspiring to perfect poverty, used to say: 

Formerly my poverty was uoi complete. 

A sraall impertlxtiOD sdll subsisted k it. 

Very small, like cbe bole of a gualet. 

Now 6at has disappeared. My poverty 
Is today a teal poveky. 

“To this the wi5e Kobokugen answered: 

That sage is not really poor 
Who perceives a flaw in his poverty. 

’ He wfio u sdll conadmis thar he possesses nothing 
Is merely the guardian of his own poverty. 

I, of lare, am truly poor, 

BceauK I no longer notice that I am poor. 

“The goal is to discover our ‘Buddlia nature,’ and to rea<i 
puncy of soul aiid Buddhaliood intuitively, widiout calculation. 

“I have insisted raclicc at length on die love of nature and 
of poverty, two characteristics of Zen. Others are work and 
encxgy, for meditation, such as the sect understands Ic, is not 
an empty, edulcorated reverie, hut leads to a personal mys¬ 
ticism which expresses itself in acts. A Zenist will be con¬ 
templative, inculdve, a poec, and aesthete, and also a man of 
generous action, or a Samurai. Tlicsc "/tais 4 'Ane* do not 
exclude each otlicr. On the contrary, they harmonise widi 
each other because they all proceed equally ixom a pure and 
disinterested heart, from a liberated conscience which has 
discovered within itself like a hidden cieasuie, its 'Buddlu 
nature.'" 

Afrer a little pause my master continued: 

“I will now describe for you the life of a monk at the 
monastery of Obaku-San. On awakening at four a.m. there 
is manual work to be done. The monks hasten to their house¬ 
hold duties. They wash the ticors, d^ hoe and rake the 
garden and kitchen garden, which is full of salads, cucumbers 
and vegetable marrows. One of out patriarchs, Hyakujd, 
considered manual labour one of the chief occupations of the 
monks. One recalls the fbilowix^ anecdote concerning Kim : 
one day bis disciples, who had compassion fox his old age, hid 
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away his gardening tools. Hyakujd refused to cat, saying: 
‘Nu work, HO food!' This formula has remained active amongst 
us. As soon as they quit meditating ouc monks arc aedve, 
either when they are begging alms ouc of doors or when tliey 
brii^ their spiritual help to the futhful, sometimes ui very 
distant places, or else in the interior of tlie monastery, whose 
Halls of Meditation or temples arc kept spotlessly clean and 
in a state of absolute purity, of wliidi you cau form an idca. 
One could cell a jiundrcd anecdotes concerning the Zen monks 
at work. Here arc a few: 

“One day a monk said to his teacher, Jinsliu, who was 
cleaning the floor: ‘What! Dees a speck of du« dare enter 
diis sacred place ?' And Jinshu, who continued Iiis cask with 
renewed ardour, declared simply: ‘Here is another one.’ 

“One day, whilst dicing in the garden, a monk cut a worm 
in two. He asked Shiko, his teacher: ‘In which of tlie two 
sections does the nature of Buddha reside ?’ Without answer¬ 
ing, Shiko showed him first one fragment of the worm, tlicn 
the ocher, and lasdy die distance which separated the two. 
As one can see, for a Zenist monk work is an occasion to 
think.’* 

“But,*’ I asked, “how can one condliacc die rule of work 
with the attitude of the celebrated Hindu sage, Bodhidliarma, 
one of your ancicnc patriarchs, who remained nine years in 
meditation and who was even nicknamed 'the Brahman 
contemplator of the wall “ 

“Zen, bora in India, has been formed in China, and the 
Chinese are laborious,” he answered. “The Japanese, who 
are both poetic and positive, discovered in it a source of pure 
poetry, of disinterestedness, and imbued it widi something of 
their own practical and active character. Our mysdeism, our 
methods of medicadon are verified in our acts, create man 
anew by helping him to discover his true nature. The same 
foundation of Buddhist purity allows the Zenist to become a 
monk, a poet or a knight, to acquire an enterprising and 
acceptant soul, because the secret of these different states is 
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absoluw defachmciit and intuitive originalicy. Zen is not the 
metaphysics of an exhausted mind, it is a vigorous activity 
of the soul. 

“Seen under this aspea, Zen is a knighthood. 

"Why did the Samurais, those intrepid and energetic 
knights, adopt Zen pref^bly to the doctrines of the ocher 
sects, so that oixc can even say that Zen was the religion of the 
Samurai i Because they found in it a law of absolute disinter¬ 
estedness wliicli was related to Busf/iifo, tlieir code of chivalry 
—to a discipline analogous to their own, ajid to che same 
contempt of riches and of dcatli. Zen monb and Samurais 
endure all vidssinides without complaining. They ignore 
sclfdntcrcat, sliamcfiil actions, sordid calculations. To them 
cspccuUy can the old Japanese proverb be applied: ‘ The 
falcon Mes father than touch ihegrain~’ The man who is conscious 
of his Buddha narurc docs embarrass himself with either mean¬ 
ness or fear. Here is an anecdote bearing upon this point 
The monastery which was directed by our master Seigen, who 
came to Japan from China in 1280 to propagate the Zen 
doctrine, was one day invaded by barbarians who threatened 
to behead the Superior. Calm and smiling the great Zeoist 
said to his a^ressors: 

Mather the sky ner the euib is my sbeltcc. 

Body and soul are illusion. 

Your sword, like a lighobg 

Is about 10 cut . . . (be spnag breeze! 

"A Samurai could not have express^ himself better. The 
bandies retreated full of admiiation. 

"The method? of Zen education are inspired by a sentiment 
of virility and admit of a rather disconcerting bluntness. Zen 
is indeed a r^veill^ and not a lullaby. The shock before which 
one remains impassive is a trial to the soul, and can shatter the 
conventional lies widi which it surrounds itself and which 
only coo often stifle in it both its intuitive purity and its true 
capacities. 

"One has often spoken of the violent blow a teacher of Zen 
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delivered silcndy fall in die fticc of the warrior Tokiyori, who 
was seeking to iniriate Hmscl£ Although an ardent fighter, 
Toldyori suScred die assault with a sniile. There was no 
doubt that Tokiyori possessed au understanding soul, but it 
remained to be proven whether lie possessed au acceptant one. 
Often also the brutal gesture aims at liberating ns. A novice 
had come several times to consulr his master. Tlic latter sent 
ham away cacli time after striking him on die fecc, and saying: 
'Withdraw rliy spirit from die subterranean shade!’ Ojic 
day die novice ran towards lus master and ainfoswl ro liim 
sincerely, and widioutany artifice, a natural and pure eniorion 
he had just experiaiccd, such as that whtcli we soincriincs 
experience at niglit before die Moon. And tlie master cried 
out delightedly: 'I knew that I would meet thee !' 

“Zen is an intuitive scarcli for Buddha, or, as you would 
say, for the divine, die liberated man,...” 

At dais moment some monks passed by. Tlicy were walking 
in a single file, each holding a bowl of lacquered wood, and 
were going cowards the refectory. 

"I will ccnuiiuc my description of the life of die moiib of 
the Zen monastery of Obaku-San,” said my master. “Ac 
six a.m. diey partake of the assuhemwo (fhigal meal). At 
half^asc six, prayer and meditation follow in the great ccmple. 
An hour later the Superior retires to lus own residence wliilst 
the ocher monks, gathering in groups in the smaller temples, 
continue to pray and to meditate. Certain, monks, designated 
for this task, leave the monastery at 8 a.m. to go a-begging or 
to say prayers in the hous^ of private dozens who have sent 
for them, Ac midday a few strokes of the goiig call the 
monks to lunch. They file towards the refectory in a pro¬ 
cession, each, carrying his bowl Before earing, the monk 
meditates according to the rules. He takes out of his bowl 
seven grains of rice, which he offers to die invisible spirits, 
whilst mentally invoking them. All eat in silence. The food 
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is always the same and comiscs of a soup made of soya, rice 
and barley, followed CnKasionally by some tS/u (bean paste), 
and vegetables out of the kitchen garden. Meat, fish and eggs 
are never served. Tea is the only drink allowed. Each moii 
washes his howl liimsclf Then the monks receive special 
instrucrions concerning the aicemoon*s activities, which vary 
according to their seniority (for diey arc divided into three 
classes) and to their spiritual value. They arc instructed as to 
tlio occupations they must follow, sudj as spirinial exercises 
and meditations, studies and manual work. In chc evening 
at 6 p.ni. ilicy arc aUowcd to take a little food, but only what 
is necessary to sustain their stitngdi. 

‘'Lastly, at 7 p.m., wliik the monks of the second and third 
class are at prayer in die temples, the monks of the first class 
assemble silendy in chc Hall of Medication. 

“The Hall of Meditation, or Zendo, Is characteristic of the 
Zen sanctuaries. It is a large room in which the monks, seated 
in die atcicude of contemplation, meditate upon chose philo¬ 
sophical or religious subjects wliich have been proposed to 
them (iCoan). The Superior occupies a central place. For 
example, the following quesdom may be asked; ' What is 
* What is individual raU^ion?*-^* What is the pure doctrine 
of Buddha^^^* What Is the fundamental nature of many Bach 
monk prcscuc expounds liis opinion. He is only asked to 
express himself widi an absolute sincerity of heart. There is 
no discussion to speak of One seeks neither to vanquish nor 
to convince. Nothing is more moving chan the spectacle of 
these consdousnesscs in search of Truth, with no ocher concern 
than chat of discovering it. Zen only seeks the li^ht wkick man 
can find in himself. Ic tolerates no hindrance to this seeking. 
The great master Ummon used to say: ‘Clear every obstacle 
out of your way.' When the monks have spoken, the Superior 
gives his opinion in Hs turn. 

“Often the words pronounced are laconic, enigmatical and 
incomprehensible to the uninidaced. For the monks do not 
seek CO incorporate into their minds ready-made reasonings, 
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but to provoke an infuidvc and personal effort. Tlicii tlie 
monks enter into meditation* and silence settles down upon the 
Hall with the shades of ni|lit 

’‘Do you wish to know how to meditate? Here is the 
advice eigen has given on the subject: 

‘Seat yourself aoss-Ie^d, the right fbotrestuig against the 
left thigh, and the left foot against the right thigli. Clothe 
yourself in a dress and girdle, but be careful not to tic tlicm 
too tightly and to maintain symmetry. Tlicn place the pahn 
of the light hand upwards on ti:c calf of tlic left leg, and the 
back of the left hand m the palm of the right hand, the rips 
of the thumbs toudiing each other. Hold the body upright, 
leaning neither to the riglic nor to the left, neitlwr backward 
nor forward, the ears couching the shoulders, tl:c nose bent 
towards die navel. Apply the tongue against die roof of die 
mouth and join the teeth together. Keep yooc eyes open and 
breathe normally through the nostrils. Exhale your brcadi 
deeply; then, after havii^ verified the rectitude of your 
position, balance your body to the x^ht and co die left, and 
abandon yourself to the contemplation of diat wliidi surpasses 
the intelligence/ 

"The assembling in the Zendo takes place every evening, 
but one week a month the monks devote themselves exclus¬ 
ively, night and day, to meditation. This is the *Sesshin* 
{concentration of spirit). These special siancts open to the 
sound of die *Mokugyo* a sort of wooden drum, whose deep 
and sonorous vibrations you have certainly often heard ui 
temples and mceiasteries. Mystical rcdcations take place, then 
readings borrowed generally ftom the works of much appreci¬ 
ated masters such as the Rinzairoku (Souvenir of Rinzai] and 
the Hekigamoku (Souvenir of the Green Rock). These works 
consist of collections of themes for spiritual exercises and 
medications, die sense of which generally remains obscure for 
the uninitiated, but which becomes singularly illumined for 
the monk who has already studied several years, and who 
possesses special aptitudes for intuitive lift/* 
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WMst pronouncing these last words my master gave me a 
copy of die Rinzairokti, reccmniending me to read it when 1 
wished, and also an English translation by Mr T. Suzuki, 
bonze and professor of 2cn, which one will read below, 
and which consists of an exhortation addressed by Rinxai, the 
founder of the sect, to his disciples. I read ic one evening by 
the light of a paper lantern, and I read it again to assure myself 
that I was not tlic dupe of some mirage, so scajid&lous and 
incomprdiciisible did rhe terms in whicli it was couched 
appear to me at first, 

O you disciples who aspire afrer truth, if you wish to obeain 
an orthodox knowledge of Zen, take care not to deceive yourselves. 
Tolerate no obstacle, neither interior nor exterior, to Ae soaring 
of your spirit. If on your way you meet Buddha, kill him i If 
you meet the Patriarchs, kill tliem I If you meet the Saints, kill 
them ail without any he^canon I That is the only way of readung 
salvation. 

Do not allow yourselves to be entangled in any aigumeots 
whatsoever. Place yourselves above them and remain free. So 
many men come to me precendii^ to be the disdplcs of Truth, 
who arc not even freed from the vanity of a goal, of a prejudice 
which dominates them. Therefore when 1 see these men I strike 
them down. Sudi a one has confidence in hu arms f I cut them off. 
Another counts on his eloquence t I make him huih, Yet another 
believes in his foresight f I blind him. 

I have never seen one who was completely free—who was /he 
unique. Most of them have filled their minds very uselessly with 
the ferces of the old masters. What have I to give them i Nothing! 

I try to remedy their evil by delivering them from their slavery. 

O you, disdplc of truth, strive to make yourself independcut 
of all objects. Here is my thought. Since five or ten years I have 
vainly awaited a free soul. None has come to me. I can say that 1 
have only seen the phantoms of beii^, contemptible gnomes 
hauncine the woods or the bamboo groves, pernicious spirits of the 
desert nibble at stacks of filch. O you with the eyes of moles, 
why do you waste all the pious donadons of the devout i Do you 
believe yourself worthy otbelng called a monk of the Zen doctrine 
ifyou possess such an erroneous idea of it * 1 tell you: No Buddha f 
No teaching I No dlsdplinel No demonsrrarions! What aie 
you ceaselessly seeking in the liouse of your neighbour, 0 you 
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with the 6ye of inola« Do you net understand that you arc 
placing another head over yout own? Wliat do you tncrcfbre 
l2ck in youtself i That which you arc using at this very moment 
difitts not 6rom that of which Buddha is made. But you do not 
believe me and you seek clscwhetc. Renounce this error! There 
is no exterior tnitlL And now you attach yourself to the literal 
seme of my words so that it is mucli preferable that wc should atd 
this discourse, and chat you should be nothing at all. 

I remained awake long after iny companions were slocpuig, 
and by the light of my lantern I meditated upon die enig¬ 
matical cxhoitadon. 

"If you meet Buddiia> HQ him I” 

At last its meaning became dear to me. This is wliat Rinzai 
meant to say: let he who aspires to the light of Zen shake off 
and discard all borrowed values—scholastic formulae, pre¬ 
judices and modes with which he encumbered liimself and 
which blind him, even were they to be presented to him under 
the features of Buddha. All that you have uot found yourself, 
in your inner consciousness, by a personal and intuitive act, 
is but a vestment of hypocrisy wiA which you clodic your 
conscience. It is not Buddha. First liberate your spirit. Open 
your eyes, 0 moles I BuJdka is within you I 


4. The intuitive Zen method of a pure and liheroted Ufe 

Mr C. Teitaro Suzukif professor of Zen Buddhism at the Buddhist 
College of Otemi (KySto), expresses himself as follows: 

"The Zar Ideal, which invites us to a simpli£ed life, is 
contained essentially in the aptitude of remaining master of 
oneself, and of pracdsing what are called the ‘secret virtum.’ 
These characterise the moral disaplinc of Zen. This term 
signiEes to do good without seeking a reward, neither from 
others nor from oneself, through a sense of interior satisfaction. 
The Chrisdam express an analogous sendmem when they say 

1 Mx Smuki hax acquired a world-wide repuanou by hia seicace acd 
his works. See B&Uegrapby ar the ead of this volume. 
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‘Thy will be done.’ For example, a child is drowning. I 
threw mysclfinco the water and save it- Thar is all I dunk 
absolutely no more about it. I pass by and do uoc return. 
Nature acts cliua, A cloud passes by, then the sky becomes 
blue again. There is m merit in that. Tijis is what Zen calls 
‘the act without merit.* It is compared to the act of a mail 
who fills a well with snow. 

Zen docs not wisli, like Christians, diat man sliould pass 
his time in prayers and in inordfications for the absolution of 
lus sins. A 2 cn monk h.ns no wisli co be absolved from his sins, 
for tliis desire would be sclfisli. and a Zen monk is liberated 
from all sclfislincss. He longs to save the world from the 
weiglic of iu sins, but he cares nothing for liis own, for he 
knows diat they arc not inherent to his nature. He is the type 
of man of whom it can be said, 'that he cries as if he did not cry, 
that he rejoices as if hs did not rejoice^ that he uses the things of this 
world as if he did net use them.' 

“When the Clirist says: 'Let net £/iy left hand know what thy 
right hand doctlu this is conformable to die secret virtue of 
Buddhism. But when He adds,' My Father wluch seetk in secret 
will reward you openly’ —Buddhism and Chrisdanity deviate 

&oin each other, As long as you believe that somebody_be 

it God or the devil—has witnessed your good action, Zct says 
to you: ‘You do not belong to us. That is not “an act with¬ 
out merit.’' That act has left traces and marks. The perfect 
vestment is seamless. We expect nothing, neither ftom our 
own comdenccs nor from God.’ 

“The Zen ideal is to be ‘the wind that passes, and to whose 
voice we listea without bring able to say from whence it 
Cometh, or whither it gocdi.’ The Chinese philosopher. Lie- 
Tzu, has described thus diis state of the soul: ‘I allowed my 
soul to medicate according to its will. I no longer disringuished 
what belonged to me or what did not belong to me. my gains 
or my losses, or if Lao-Shaj^ was my master or if Ba-Kao was 
my ftiend. I was essentially tranafoccied. Ac that instant the 
senses idendfy themselves, the mind becomes concentrated. 
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The eye becomes like an car, the eat like a nose, the nose like 
a nioudi. Forms dissolve, bones and fleslx arc diluted, Where 
was I i Whidicr were my footsteps leading me i I went, 
indifferent as die breeze, cowards the East or rlic West, like the 
leaf detached from rhe branch. Was T canied by die wind, or 
was it I wlio carried die wind?’ 

“All the aspirations of the heart Iiavc flowji away. All die 
vain rhoughtt which obstructed the ct>urK* of vital activity 
have disappeared. The wise remain empty and poor. As 
they arc poor they know how to admire the spring flowers 
and die autumn moon. Tlic Zen method has for object to 
reach rhe state of *non-ac{|uisiti<in/ to use a a'chnical term. 
The fundanienral idea is to make man poor, humble. |>crfecdy 
purified. Knowledge is but a superficial gain; it is but ‘vanity 
and captures the wind,’ and tends to make inoi arniganc. Tlic 
mind must purify itself of the accuiuularion of caicories. Then 
it appean bare, empty, naked, free and sincere. It then recovers 
its original strength. And tliaf also is joy .. .joy frojn wliich 
nothing can be taken away, and to which nothing can be 
added. . . . Doubtless all mysdes seek a similar goal, but in 
Chrisdanity the faithful arc still too ansdous of a Cod. 

“Zen wishes to efface all trace of consciousness in a divinity. 
.. . That is why it goes so far as to say: 'Do not tarry luliere 
Buddha is, and pass ly very qiMy where he is not.' 

“I believe the Chinese language to be rlic vehicle most 
appropriate to Zen tlioughc. The monosyllabic cliatacccr of 
Chinese confers to it a compact and vigorous aspect. A single 
one of its words contains muldplc significations. Tliis is 
perhaps a disadvantage (com the point of view of precision, 
but in oui case it is an advantage, and Zen has known how to 
make use of it. The mystery of a vA3rd, its very vagueness, 
becomes a powerful instrument for die Zenist master—not 
that he wishes to be either obscure or deceiving, but because 
under these conditions the carefully chosen monosyllable 
which falls £com his lips acquires a full sense which is somedmes 
charged with the whole of Zen thought. 
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“The Zcxi teacher is always laconic, He strives to express 
his ideas by die shortest word possible, and to strike directly 
at the goal Here development is not tolerated- Now the 
Chinese language is admirably suited to this iiitiurive kind of 
expression. In chief qualities are concision and force: each 
syllable is a word and sometimes a whole sentence- A sequence 
of words witliout verb or connection often suffices to express 
a complex thought. Chinese literature abounds in mdsive 
epigrams and replete aphorisms, The words arc heavy, 
without relation to each otlicr. Assembled, they roinind one 
of unccnicutcd splinters of wood. The Chuicsc phrase is not 
an organism: cad: link of die chain possesses a particular and 
indcpcndendifcoficscwii. But, as each syllable is pronounced, 
the total impression is formidable. Cliincsc is the mystical 
language par ixcellctKe. 

"A few scholars have maintamed diat the Zea philosophy is 
not contained in priinirivc Buddhism and that Buddha was 
not its autlior- This is to deny that a rcl^on must prove its 
vitality by adapting itself to die genius of die pcopfc who 
adopt it, orlicfwisc it is condemned to disappear. Zenists 
have never ceased to prodaim, even in Cliina, chat they 
transmitted flic spirit and not the ivritin^ of Buddha. From 
this we can conclude that they are independent of the origuial 
Buddhist doctrines, and chat they were obliged to incorporate 
personal expressions and mcMdcs of thought into clieir philo¬ 
sophy. The Zcnisc weaves foe himself an inner tissue, just as 
the silkworm weaves its own cocoon. The tissue is perfect, 
seamless, and out of it the wise man can cut a really celestial 
work.” 

Mr K. Nukariya, professor of ll;e Kei^<h^i-jiku UnioersUy and of 
the Buddhist College of the Zen Sect in Tokyd, speaks as 
follows: 

“Ihe universe is the Holy Writ of Zen, Text-books are 
but scraps of paper- Zen is placed on the highest spiritual 
plane which Shakamuni himself has reached. Its ideal can only 
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be reabsed by him who succeeds in rising to eliis plane. To 
give a complete scaccmeJit of ic by means of words exceeds 
the power of Gautama Hmsclf. This is tlic reason wliy the 
author of die Lankai'ant-su/ra insists upon the fact tliat 
Shakamuni, during the forry-niiie years of lus long career as 
a prcaciicr, docs not say a word about ic and tliac one reads 
exactly the same warning in (he Mdlmprajuaparamifasufra. 
Tlic Scripmre is ncitlicr more nor less than the finger indicating 
the direction of Buddha's aureole. When we have fniml this 
aureole, and when ic has sited its bghc upon ns, this iiivif.icory 
gesmre has no longer any use. A) id just as this gesture fH«sesses 
no liglit in itself, just so tlxe Buddliisdc Scriptures have no 
sacred character. They arc the currciic money which repre¬ 
sents real spiritual riclics. Tliat money may consist of gold, 
shells or cow dung, it never has more tlian a fictitious value. 
Alone that wliich it reprcxncs possesses real value. Then do 
not bother us with your wooden swords! Do not watch the 
pose against which a running liare crashed and died of a 
beoken head I Do not wait for ajiothcr bare, for one will not 
always come! Do not mark on your boat the place where 
your sword fell into the sea! The boar always continues to 
advance. All rliac is vain. Hie canonical Scriptures arc 
windows through wliich we observe the greac scene of 
spiritual nature. To take contact with tlic latter, one must 
jump out of die window. Only the flics buzs eternally against 
the window-panes I He who spends liis life studying the 
Saiptuies, argumendng, reasoning and splitting hairs, is 
exa^y like those flics: good £bc nothing clian to buzz tech¬ 
nical words devoid of sense. It is in diis spirit diat Rinzai 
said; ‘ The Welve chapters of the Bu^hist canon are ivonk no more 
ikon a scrap ojpaper* 

'* Man is in himself neither good nor evil. Man is ‘nature of 
Buddlia.* By this term we Buddhists mean a latent spirit 
which exists in us, not naturally developed but capable when 
it develops and rcabses itself of leading us to Illuminarion. 
This belief explains why, according to Zen, man can be con- 
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sidcrcd neither good nor evil, in the sense usually attributed to 
these expressions. He is provided with a fundamental nature 
which is the same for all: ‘a nature of Buddlia/ A good 
penon (in the vulgar sense) differs from an evU person (in the 
vulgar sense), not by diis fundamental nature—his 'BiMa 
newre'—but by tl:c development which the latter readies in 
his works. Although all men possess tills fuudamcutal nature, 
of one same quality, their dlffcraic stages of development do 
not grant tlicm au equal ladcudc to express it in their conduct. 
One can compare the Buddlia nature to fljc 5im, and tlic 
individual nihid to die sky. The illuminated mind is a beauti¬ 
ful sky in wliich everytliiiig is batlied in sunlight. Ic often 
happens tliac a thief or a murderer is a kind father and a 
good husband. At home he becomes once again an honese 
man. Tlic sun of his Buddha nature illumines him in his 
home. Outside of it, the dark clouds of evil burst upon 
him. 

“Listen to what Nawre says to us. 

“You will listen to die sermon of Nature with the eyes of 
your spirit, tlic eyes of your Ixcart and of your soul. You will 
never understand it by intelligence, logic or metaphysics. To 
understand it one mast feel, not define; observe, not calculate; 
sympathise, not analyse. You will have to take hold of ic 
fishy, not ctiridse ic; not explaiji ic, bucycel ic; not abstract 
ic, but seize it. You must go directly to the soul of things, 
pieedng dirougli that material bark, thanks to the light of 
your intuition. A Japanese Zenist has said: ' The fall of dead 
leaves and the blooming of flowers reveal to us the holiness of the 
law of Buddha* 

“You who are seeking puricy and peace, go to Nature. 
She will give you more than you ask of her. You who desire 
strength and perseverance, go to Nature. She will train you 
and sttengcheu you. You who aspire towards an ideal, go Co 
Nature. She will help you to realise it. You who are seeking 
illumination, go to Nature. She will never fail to grant it 
to you." 
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Mr G. Hosakiij bonze and professor of the FaaiUy of the Zen Sect 
of Komazaufa-DaisekHf near KySio, expounded the following 
principle: ‘'All oj them bein^ children of Buddha^ men are 
Buddhas. Faradise is our Barth** 

"Buddha is essential, unique, universal cxisccDCe,” continued 
Mr Hosaka. "The divinities of rlxc diffcrwit Buddliisc sects 
arc so many BuddJiist expressions, differenruted by local or 
geographical influences and by popular custonn. hi reality, 
Buddha is A It. Tlic noji-B iiddhisc religions [wcscnc tlic com iccr- 
pare, the non-Buddlja. I bcUci'C with all my faith in Buddha and 
his universal nature. 1 would like to convert the whole world to 
our human and grand ideal. I applaud your initiative. Ask 
our bonzes to give you all the cxplaiiatiotis Jicccssary, Send 
Frenclmicn Iicte to study our faith on the spor, and may the 
day dawn when Frenchmen will in their rum bccojne bonzes. 

"From a static peine of view, Buddha, as I have just said, 
is One —is Alt. The world of Nature, die world of sentiments, 
are nodiing else than aspects of die body of Buddlia. Eacli 
thing is iu fact but a particle o^tthis body. Buddha is the 
essence of the world, of life. “What is meant by the word 
Paradise i Paradise is die world itself—we are in it since ic is 
here that the essence of Buddlia is to be found. There is no 
future bfc. There is nothing exterior to be hoped for. The 
life of Buddlia is the life of all creatures—men, beasts and 
plants. Death is but the rceum to die universal Buddlia. We 
are like the children of Buddlia, consubstandal widi liim— 
Buddha being Truth, Kindness, Beauty. 

"Sciences, philosophies, morals, arts, letters—all dvilUadon 
exist in him, and by him. 

"From a dynamic point of view Buddha is comcandy in 
action, and his acdvicy is continually ameliorating die world. 
Eternal and progressive Creadon pursues itself continually 
throughout the universe. Life transforms itself into diousands 
and thousands of aspects which themselves evolve, and the 
world forms itself and progresses constandy. Since we are 
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ail cluJdrcji cfButldha, we arc all equals or brothers. There is 
no distinction between nien. Buddhism is not die rcl^ion of 
a race, it is die true and luminous vision of all, and that vision 
reveals to us that we aie all of the same essence, including the 
animals and all living creatures. In centralising this conception 
of the humaii mind, Buddliisni remains foreign to all prejudices 
of race, caste, class or frontier. 

“Man, being a du 1 d of Buddha, depository of a sublime 
ideal, what will be the principle of his action, of his duty i 
Shall lie strive by long pracdcc to become a Buddha i Not at 
all. You arc BuMha, and therefore tlicrc is no question of 
hcfcming Buddlia, but of (tethig as BuddJia. U is not Man ivho 
becomes Bwdd/w, but BuMha U'ho has become kiimartity. Man has 
therefore only to fulfil his active rdlc of Buddhahcod to realise 
the essence of Buddlia which is in him according to Iiis 
quahtics and liis capacities. To do his work as a man is to 
participate with his whole being to Buddhistic creation. We 
must do our man’s work. Some say that life is but a passing 
froth. I do not believe this at all Lijc is the active expression 
of Buddha at u>ork. 

“Here I reach my conclusion. Yes, all of us men, w« who 
are Buddhas, arc builders of the world according to Buddha. Far 
from us of addressing a prayer to Buddha, or of asking him 
anydiing. We do not beg any help, beii^ ourselves, We 
parrake, as associates, is. the ediBcadon of the Buddhistic 
world, No vocation is finer chan ours. I do not fear death. 
Z complain of no sufiering. I partake of death and of suffering 
with joy, for diey are merely travails endured for the universd 
and Buddhistic creation. We have our part to play, which is 
to elevate, to embellish life, to make the world. If our morals 
are those of the middle mean, for foom eatcieme passions, 
tolerant, kindly and gentle, that is because these sentiments 
arc necessary for the constructor. Nodiing durable is erected 
by the passions or by extreme doctrines. For example, we 
believe in die equality of all creatures^<hildcen of Buddha. 
But we respect those mcqualitica which are natural. Varieties 
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and difiercntiarions arc riches included in creacive evolution. 
These occicniist ocddcnral doctrines wliich deity these 
varieties arc disastrous. Unification ii degrading and sterile. 
To resume : tltc relation of subjeers to inasrcn (mutual help), 
of masters to disciples (moral culture), arc not particular to 
Zen. Tliac whidi is Zen is the conviction that uv arc all 
chiUreii of Buddha. We have notiiing to ask for in our prayers* 
we do not fear Death. Ourselves Buddiias, we arc budding 
the world. 

5. Ty?fflry of the SaUm, or HiiUiihtenmcnt which provokes in the 
soul of the Zeuist the reveUthn of a new vision of life catd 
of the world, expime^ hy Mr T- Suzuki ^ 

“The cscnce of Zen liuddliisjn consists in the acquitirion of 
a new point of view on Life and on all tliuigs in general. By 
this I mean that if we wisli to penetrate into the inrimacc life 
of Zen, we must abandon those habits ofchouglitwliicli govern 
our daily life, we muse tty and see whcdicr tiicre is not another 
way of judging dujigs or if our ordinary way of living is 
always sufficient to satisfy our religious needs. If we feel tlut 
we are not satisfied by our cncounccr wicli this life, if onr 
ordinary way of living deprives us of our liberty in its most 
holy sense, we ntust strive to find elsewhere a bt-icer way 
which will lead us towards a sense of achievement and satis¬ 
faction. Zen proposes to lead us to it, and assures us of a new 
point of view seen from which life appears under a still un- 
considcred aspect. This acquisition presents itself as the 
greatest mental cataclysm one can imagine, and wliicli it is 
possible to undergo in the course of life. It is not an easy task, 
blit rather a sort of rude baptism. To reach the goal we must 
pass through stornu, earthquakes, landslides and splintering 
rocks. 

“This acquisition of a new point of view in our relations 

^ See page 229 in our annoQced Biography, cha sKorr analysis of the 
masterly work by this auebor, Euays in Zin QuddUiSfO. 
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towards lift aad the world is commonly called satoh 
(Chin«c: Wti) by students of the Zen doctrine. Other 
ex|»ressions are also used» each having its special value to design 
nate that psychological phenomenon. There is no Zen 
without satori. It is the alpha and omega of Zen Buddhism. 
Zen deprived of safari would be like a sun deprived of light 
and licac. 

"Satori can be defined as follows: ‘An intuitive£fanu into 
the very nature of things,' i\i opposirion to the inccll^ent and 
logical comprelicnsion of tlie latter. Practically ic signifies 
the revelation of a neiv world* —'iniril now unperceived in the 
confusion of otir dualisric mind. We can say that through 
satori all that surrounds us is seen under a complcccly uney- 
pccfcd angle of perception. For chose who have won satori, 
the world is no longer the old world it ordinarily was, cv«i 
with its impetuous torrents and devouring fires—no, it is nev«r 
the same any more. Logically, all its oppositions and all its 
contrasts ate united and placed in harmony in a consistent and 
organic whole. It is a mystery and a miracle, but according 
to Zenist teachers such a miracle takes place every day. 
Moreover, satori can ouly be really understood when we have 
eatpcrienced ic personally. 

"Perhaps we can compare it with more or less exactitude to 
the impression wc experience when we have found the solution 
to a matlicmatical problem, or when wc have made a great 
discovery, or when a means of salvation appears co us in the 
midst of the most intricate and despairing complications. In 
a word, when one suddenly cries out *EurAa! Eureka!’ 
But this explanation holds only for the subjective oc emotive 
explanation of satori. 

"lutellcccually satori concerns the integrality of the life of 
each one of us. For what 2ea proposes to achieve in each one 
of us is a moral revolution, a revalorisation of the spiritual vision 
of life. If one solves a mathematical problem, the solution 
aficos in no way the life of the seeker. But satori is a sort of 
new lift, and Zenist makes his whole lift over. When 
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satori is real (for there arc many shams), its effects on moral and 
spiiimal life provoke in us a complete rcvolurion capable of 
elevaemg our soul, and of purifyii^ us, « well as exacting 
much of us morally. 

"The Zen mascers always try to put to profit apparendy 
ordinary ^acts, so as to lead the souls of their disdples in a way 
until thai quite unpcrccived. It is just as if, pusliing back a 
hidden bolt, a torrent of new experiences should burst through 
the opening. It is like die striking of the liours of the clock. 
When the time is past, the clock strikes and die percussion of 
sound is widely dispersed. It seems as if the soul could be 
compared to this mechanism. When a a*rtaui moment 
arrives, a cloud screen is rolled away and an absolutely new 
spectacle presents itself to our gaze, clianging the whole tone 
^ our own life, Tliis mental ‘shock' is wliat is meant by 
satori. Nothing is more important dian tliis method. We 
muse admit diac there is something in 2eii which defies all 
cxplaiiadon, and that no master, however cicvcc he may be 
in psychological analysis, can ever reach his disciples. Satori 
cannot be reached by logical reasoning, but once one possesses 
the key to ir, cverydiing appears to bate itself before you, and 
the whole world takes on a different aspect. Tlic cliange is 
recognised by ah the Initiated. 

'‘All Zen can do to help the dawning q( satori is to indicate 
the way and to leave the test to the personal experience of 
each.... By following this indicadou we can reach the goal 
alone widaout the help of anyone. All the masters, the sdence 
and the ability in the world will be of no avail to tlic disciple 
if he is not fuUy and incetiorily ready to receive this new birth. 
We can’t oblige a horse to drink against its will. To lay hold 
of final truth one must depend upon oneself. Just as the 
flower blooms by the fact of the necessities of its inner nature, 
so this glance into our own nature can only be the result of 
oar own iimer life. Zen is personal and subjective. 

"I have said that Zen renounces to expl^ itself in intel¬ 
lectual terms, that it does not waste its rime in argumenratioti. 
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buc ii conwnc to propose or to indicate, noc that it wishes to 
be vague, but because (Kat is really all diac it can do for us. It 
does everyching to help us to reach undersrandjj^, but it 
cannot do so by reasoning. Thus the teachers, whose kindness 
of heart cannot be doubted, are obliged to await die mo ment 
when their pupils' souls are at last ripe for the final success. 
When these drcumscaaices arc realised, the occasion to take 
a glimpse at die erudi of Zen will be found cvetywliere. One 
can seize it in the audition of a sound, in an unincclhgiblc 
remark, by looking at the blooming of a flower, or in the way 
one meets an ordijiary iucident of illy life, such as the falling 
of a stone, the rolling of a saeen, the waving of a fan. Tfw 
most modest fiicts arc dicn seen to be conditions sufSdenc to 
awaken inrimaw sense, and their effect upon the soul surpasses 
aU oue could expect; it is the spark of ic ignited fuse, or the 
explosions which shake the very foundadoos of the earth. 
And all the causes of satcri are to be found in die soul. That 
is why, when the hour strikes, everything that was dozing 
bursts forth like a volcanic eruption, or projects the light of 
a vivid flash of lightning. Zen calls this phenomenon: * 
return m one*s cum hme* and says to its disdples: ‘At last you 
have found yourselves. Nothing had been hidden from you 
ffom the bcgiiming. You alone shut your eyes co the trudi. 
In Zen iberc is nothing to explain, notbij^ to teach, nothiug 
tliac can accrue your knowledge, Your riches come from 
yourself. Borrowed feathers never grow.’ 

“The realisation of satori marks a decisive stage in your life, 
Let us examine the nature and nuances of satcri. To merit the 
name of satcri the inner revolution must be sufficicady com¬ 
plete for the subject to be really and sincerely conscious diac a 
true baptism has taken place in his mind. The intensity of 
the sensation is in ratio to the effort accomplished by tlie 
candidate to satcri. For in satcri there are different degrees of 
intensify which reveal the nature of our moral activity. The 
possessor of a mild satcri will not experience the same spiritual 
revolution as a Rinzai or a Bukko, for instauce, Zen is an 
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affair o£ character, net of intdJigence. A btilliaut incel%cncc 
will be u&able to tmravd all the secrets of Zen, but a strong 
soul will drink deeply at its inexhaustible fountain. I do not 
know if intelligence is merely superficial and coucliot only the 
border of a man’s personality; but the fact is tlxat the tviU is the 
man himselj and diat Zen appeals to tiiis wilL When a man 
becomes conscious of his inner mechanism, the blossoming of 
satori and the understanding of Zen follow as a matter of 
course. As the Zenists say, ‘die serpent lias changed itself 
into a dragon/ or, to cake a more picturesque comparison, 
a vulgar dog, a miserable mongrel wa^ng its tail to obtain 
more food and carcsso, and, unmercifully teased by the street 
urchins, has become a superb lion widi a golden mane, wliosc 
roars fiighten to death all weak-minded persons. 

’’Certain masters have expressed in the form of poems known 
as Gf (^ 3 lha} what they perceived or experienced at the instant 
when their mind's eye was opened. Their vcncs arc called 
T 6 ifi~no~g 3 . By reading them one can form a just conclusion 
as to the nature and purpose of sotori, so deeply appreciated by 
the disdples of Zen. Tl^e concents of these ate so varied 
and diverse, at lease if one merely considers their superficial 
sense, that it would be vain to compare them. Those whidi 
limply describe sensations defy analysis, and die aide will 
only appreciate them if he lias experienced these same sensa¬ 
tions in his own inner life. They will, however, help the 
beginnec to understand Buddhist mysddsui. 

“Seppo (822-908), wirose eyes were opened whilst he was 
tolling up a saeeu, composed the following poem: 

abused was 1. how abused in crucb, 

Ron up cbo iciem. com«, look ouc upon the world, 

Wbat tdigion dost thou believe m i you ask. 

I lift my hossu ^ and usice your mouth. 


^ Buddbue poem m verse. 

> Sack surmounted by a roft of hair—the symbol of religious authority, 
and borne only by bonzes of h^h rauk. 
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**Ycngo (1063-1135) was one of the grwtesc Zen mastcR 
during the Sung dynasty and author of a Zen text-book known 
as the Heki^aiircku} 

Will the reader, however, discover the deeper sense of 
Zen contained in this poeni ? 

A happy evenc in che Ufe of a romandc youag man. 

Alone hii betrothed is allowed to know it 

“Yenju of Yomeiji (904-975), who belongs to the Scliool 
of Hogen, is the .luthot of a book entitled SkiikySroku (Re¬ 
membrance of the True Mirror). He composed it one day on 
hearing a mass of fuel falling to the ground. 

Has somcthli^ iallrn 1 Is it nothing else i 

To the cigbc and to tht lefr there is oodueg terrcamal. 

Riven, mountains and the great earth 

In tlicm everytbiag reveals ^ great DharmitSja. 

“The first of tlic two following poems is by YSdainen (973- 
1020), the great scaccsnian under the Sung dynasty. And the 
second is by Iku. of Toryd, by whom Yogi (1034^1072), 
founder of die Yogi section of the School of fUnzai, was 
ordained monk: 

An occ^ocal inilbrone is harled throu^ space. 

A golden-coloured Hon is rraasfbrraed Into a mongrel. 

If you younelf wish to hide in the NoctlKm star 

TWn around and cross yoin hands behind the Southern Star. 

1 possess a jewel dazzliug whh light. 

it was long buried beneath unhly sorrow. 

This morning having shaken oiTie veil of dust, 

It has once again found its ladianee 

lUumioatlog the dvets, and mounnuu, and ten thousand ocher 
dungs. 

“I chose these poerm to ihow how gready they differ in 
form, and that it is impossible to obtain an intelligible explana¬ 
tion of ‘saiori' simply by comparing or andysing them. 
Without doubt, one will iscover in some of them t^ sensa¬ 
tion of a new revelation; but, in order to ascertain what this 

‘ Ceiebrared book of Ae Rinai School, brought to Japan from 
by Dogea, fouadet of Japanese Zen. 
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revdadon is, ill icselt ic is necessary to acquire a certain sum 
of penonai experience. In every ease, however, all the mas rers 
bear witness to the foct diac there exists in Zen soDicrliing 
known by die name of saiori which transports ojic uuo a new 
world filled with astounding values. The old manner of 
considering die world i$ abandoned, and die latter acquires a 
new sigmficariou. This is what explains tlxat the masters 
should dcdace diat tlicy were fitsc deceived, then that their 
former iindccscauding was thrown into oblivion, whilst others 
coiifiss that until tlieii dicy had been insensible to the beauty 
of the refreshing breeze or of the dialing jewel. 

“If we observe niacly the objective side of saiori we do not 
advance much in the fadioming of diat mystery wliich is 
called ‘ the openir^ of the eye to the T^uth of Zen.' We have 
seen diat the master makes a few remarks, and if tlicsc be 
suifidencly opportune, the dlsdple reaches a sudden realisation, 
and sees clearly into die mystery of the world. It would seem 
as if everything depends on the disposition, the state of mind, 
and the psychic preparation in whicli the disdplc finds himself 
at that pardcular moment. And we might be tcniptcd to 
believe that Zen Truth is due to mere chance. But when we 
hear that it took Nangaku eight long years to answer the 
question, *Who is it wiu> is walking towards uie?' we under¬ 
stand that he muse liavc undergone much mental anguish, and 
that he must have endured many tribulations before rcacliing 
the final solution and being able to declare: 'Even when one 
^rms that then is something here, one omits the whole* 

“Lee us now consider the deep psychological aspect of 
satoriy that inner mechanism wliich provokes the opening of 
the door of the eternal scaets of the human soul. To do diis 
we will quote the very words uttered by those masters who, 
at the moment of the blossoming of cheii satori, applied 
tliemsdves to a profound introspective examination. 

"K6h6 (1238-1285), one of the great masten who lived 
under the Sung dynasty, worked passionately at the questions 
which his teacher proposed to him, One day the latter asked 
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him: ‘ JVftaf is it that enabUs you to transport yonr lijkliss hoiy^ 
The poor ioUow wa« greatly embarrassed by this question. 
Ho know chat Ku master was pidloss, and chat to d^concent 
him would be to court a severe punishment. He meditated. 
One niglit, in the middie of hii sleep, he remembered chat in 
former days, when ho was under the direction of another 
master, the latter had proposed to hiro to discover the £nal 
signification of die axiom: 'Afi things become one This 

problem kepr iiim awake several nights. Whilst ho was in 
this state of acute mental tension, he remembered the words of 
Goso-Hoyen (iro4) on tixe first patriarch of Zen; 

One hundred years, thirry<ix thousand rnommgs, 

This same old comrade moves ibr olways. 

**This phrase dispelled Kldh6’s doubts and he was able to 
answer the question: 'What is it that bears your lifeless 
body f ’ From that moment he became a new man. 

“In his Coroku (Reported Words) he has left us the descrip¬ 
tion of his spiritual struggles: 

Formerly when 1 was sc Sokei (lie writes), and before a month 
had p^ed since my return to die Hall of Mwiitacioiis, at char place, 
one nighc as I was sound asleep, 1 found myself suddenly nxing 
my attention on die question: ‘All things return inio One~~bM 
where A»es ^ Iasi thing return?' My attention was fixed so intendy 
on this point chat I forgot co eat, tliac I no longer distinguished the 
East from the West, nor morning from evening. Whecl^IIaid the 
cloth or placed the bowls, whether I cooked or rested, whether I 
spoke or remained silent, my whole oosteoce was enveloped in 
this thought: ‘ iVhere dots this thing return to?’ No thought pene¬ 
trated my mind any longer. No, even bad I wished to tear out a 
paicide of thought I coidd not do it, if ir was not in correlation 
with this cencru thoi^it. One would have g(*Td rhar my sole 
thought was saewed down or stuck. 1 tried to shake it ouc of 
mysdf, but it refused to budge. Although I was living in a con¬ 
gregation, I felt as though I was quite alone widi myself. From 
morning till night, from nighc dll ruoming, my feelings were 
so cranspareot, so tianquil, so majescuous above all things. My 
thought absolutely pure and widme an atom of dust, my only 
thought embraced eternity. The outcc world was so calm, I was 
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SO fbrgerfu] of the existence of other people, I passed my days 
and my nigJirs thus, like a simple-minded person, like a uian de¬ 
prived of intelligence. Then one day I entered a temple with other 
monks, reddng the sutras, and I lifted my head thinking of the 
verses of Ooso. A sudden awakening took place iu iw, and rlie 
signifccarioa of the phrase: ‘ Who Sem your hfticss body? '^hc 

question Kuozan, my old master, had asked me of yore_hutsc 

luminous upon me. 1 cxpericjicud an extraordinary emotion. It 
seemed to me as if limitless »ace liad burst asunder, and ns if the 
whole world was levelled. I forgot niyscjf 1 forgot the world. 
1 was like a mirror winch reflected another world. I tried several 
(problems) in my mind and I found tlicin perfectly clear, I 
was no^ongcr deceived after the accosnplhlnncnf of this wonderful 
workofpw/na (cranscendenr wisdom). 

“Hakuin (1683-1768) has also recorded in writing liis first 
experience in Zen. la his book endded Orategama we read 
the following description: 

When I was twenty-four years old I Hved at the monastery of 
Y^an, at Echigo, and applied myself assiduously to the solving 
of Ko~ott (ophuons, problems). 1 sl^t ndtiier day nor nigltc. 
Ifo^ot to eat and to resr, when suddenly there iwk place in my mind 
an intensive ceneentration of thought. I shivered as if I were on a field 
of ice extending for thousands of miles. I perceived in luy inner 
self a sensadoa of extreme transparency. Tlicro was no forward 
movement and no sliding backwards. I was like a being dep^iv^d 
of reason, of intelligence. Nothing existed for me except the 
solution of the proposed problem. ATchough I attended the lectures 
and discourses of ray master, they seemed to me to conw from a 
distant Hall, many yards from where I was. Sometimes I liad die 
sensation of flyiM through the air. I remained in that scare for 
several days. Then one evening the colling of a temple bell 
overthrew my mental balance. It was like the bursdug ol a basin 
fiill of ice, or the fall of a house made of jade. When 1 awoke, it 
seemed to me as if I myself was Gajiio (828-887), the old master, 
and as if, in smte of the lapse of rime which had passed, the Utter 
had lost nothing of his persoiuliry, Whatever my doubts and 
iad ftri a o ns may have been, they all appeared to me like a piece 
of meldng ice, I cried: *How marvellous 1 How marvelbusl 
There is no loi^ any birth or death I There is no longer any 
supreme undcTaanding {BSdhi) to pursue. All the thousand and 
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seven past and present compUcarions are no longer worth worrying 
about! 

“The case of BuWco (1236-1286) was still more astounding 
clian chat of Hahuin. He has left us a derailed account of it; 

When I was seventeen I resolved to study Buddhism. I expeewd 
to finish eliis study in rhe space of a year, but did not succeed in doing 
so. Anochcr year passed witlwut my making much progress, ana 
tlic three succeeding years found me having soil made no progress. 

One ni^c as I was seated I kept my eyes wide opm. And 
suddenly me sound of a blow struck tiooa the table in &ont of the 
room of t)ic supmor monk reached* my cat, and immediate^ 
revealed to me ‘original man’ in all liis incegrity. The vision whiii 
bad appeared to me when I shut my eyes bad ^uice disappeared. 
I left my scat in has« and ran mio the garden in tlie moon%hc. 
1 reached a garden belonging ro a home called Ganld, where, 
ia looking up at the sky, 1 burse imo peals of laughrer. 'O Aeu* 
great is DiurmakSya I O how can he U so great, so immense for 
eternity I' 

My joy knew no bounds. I could no loiter sk quietly in the 
Hall of Medltadon. 1 went off aimlessly amorce the mountains, 
walkmg here and there, I thou^t of the sun and moon which in 
one day crc« four thousand million miles in depth. ‘My present 
abode is in Chuia,’ I thought, *and iris said chat tM district of Yang 
is the centre of the earth. If this is so, rliis place is two tliousand 
million miles distant ftom the place w^rc the sun rises. Yet how 
is it That its rays immediately light upon my face as soon as they are 
bom i ’ I thought also: ' Tlic rays of my eyes muse travel as swiftly 
as chose of the sun. Are not my eyes, my spirit, ihemselvs 
Dharmsklya i' Meditatug thus, 1 ielt all the bonds which had 
bound me for so many yc^ become suddenly loosened and drop 
from me. For how many incalculable years had 1 been seated in an 
ant-hole i Today, in the hollow of my hairs, reside sJI the Buddhas 
of the ten quarters. 1 thought again: ‘£ven if I did not accomplish 
a geearet saiori, I am now my own master.’ 

And Bukko composed the following verses: 

All at I completely shamred che cave of Ghosts. 

Loekf Here is where one can see the ftont ftce of die mooster Mam, 
Both my ears were deaf aad my toegoe was tied, 

Should you touch it, whlhc playing, de proud scan will appear.*' 
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Tliesc few examples will suffice co give an idea of die mental 
drciunstanccs which accompany the accomplishment of 
satori. Naturally these examples are specially chosen and are 
even railxcc exaggerated. All satoris are not preceded by such 
extraordinary plxeiiomena of concentration. But one can 
always observe a processus more or less siixiilar to these in die 
souls of the monks aspiruig to flic truths of Zcii. The soul 
dicn appears so cleanly swept, so clear, diac riicfc docs jioc 
remain in it a speck of dust, nor a trace of diouglit. When all 
mcnral movements cease, the coiisdoasncss of an effort to 
preserve an idea disappears. Tliis is because, as die dUdplcs of 
Zen dcadarc, intelligence is so coniplcfely piwscsscd by die 
object of its thought, due even the notion of idcuocy is lost. 
In the same way, when a mirror reflects the features of another 
person, the subject has the impression of living in a transparent 
and luminous palace of crystal. 

"Witli Zen your whole vision of die world is renewed, bur 
you remain normal as usual You have merely acquired 
something new. All your mental faculties work now on a 
dificrent scheme of whicli you possess die key. Tlicy arc 
more satisfying, more peaceful, more full of Joy than ever. 
Spring flowers appear more beautiful, tlic mountain torrent 
fresher and more transparent. A subjective revolution which 
brings about diis state of things cannot be called abnormal. 
Since life is more attractive, and since its radkrion, in yourself, 
is as vase as the Universe itself one muse conclude that satori 
is both healthy and dignifi ed. Our ordinary life is slavery: 
satori is the £isc seep towards liberty." 


6 . Ckaracteristk Extracts from the Zciiso-Moudo 

(Dialogues between Zenist Bonass) 

One day the celebrated scholar Yosui Matsu! asked a Zen 
bonre : 

*WhatisZcnt Where is Zen t* 

*ZeQ is on your head,’ answered rhe bonze. 
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'1 luidcrsrand,’ replied the scholar, ‘you wish co speak of the 
roof of the iiousc: slicltcr is the symbol of humaa chaiicy.* 

‘No, 1 do not meau the roof. Rise higher/ 

‘Perhaps you mean the crow pardiing on the roof* Chinese 
ccadirion says indeed: “Even a mere aow practises the law of 
Love cowards his fadicr/” 

*No. Higlier still/ 

‘Ih that case you mean the sky. Tlic old sages counsel us ro 
fine undenrand tlie sky/ 

*No. Higher still/ 

‘Higlicr than tlic sky i I do not understand. Pray explain your¬ 
self dearly.' 

‘If you do not nudersfand the “liiehcr still,” cl«iilook towards 
the “lower siill/” 

‘I believe 1 undccstand. You mean chat Zen is similar co chat 
green mac which we tread underfoot. The more we tread on it, 
the more slnny and luminous ir becoaacs, and die more one 
appreciates it. Thus it is with Zen; zhe more one studies Zen, 
t£c wiser one becomes.’ 

'No. It is nor tiiac. Lower still.’ 

‘ Under the floor there is air. Arc you speaking of space t * 

‘No. Lower still/ 

‘llieji you must mean the cartlit’ 

‘Lower still.’ 

'Lower dun the earth? I do not understand. Pray explain 
yourself dearly.' 

‘Do you know this ancient sayii^. “The sky is high . . . 
endless. The earth is deep . . . cndlc^d" 

One dav the &mous bonze Takuan presented himself ac the 

d ace of the great Lord Tajimanokami, who had the reputadon of 
Qg a flese-dass swordsman, and declared; 

'I absolutely wish to see Lord T^imanokami/ 

A servant, seeing that the bonze was dodied in rags, asked him: 
'Why do you wish ro see our lord ?’ 

To fence with him.' 

‘Be wretched beg^,’ cried the indignant servant. 

But the lord who had neard this dialogue cried co Iiis servant: 

‘Lee this insolent bonze come in. 1 am going to Idll him.’ 

The valet then said ironically to the bonze: 

‘Mr Bonze, you have a very ques idea. You have surely come 
here co lose your head.' 
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rhanl: you/ replied die bonre. *May youc lord cake my 
head,' 

The lord arrived armed with a sword. Takuan followed him 
very ouickly into the ienci»g*^oom. 

'Wnar," oied rhe lord, ‘ do you dare jneasutc younclf against me < ’ 
‘Yes. Pray excuse me for the trouble I am giving you/ 

'Don’t be astonished if I kill you.’ 

*Oh/ said the bon2c smiling, *I always await <lcarh.' 

‘You do nof «rc for life ?' 

' r do not uudcnrajid your quenion, What life i What do you 
mean i I am attached to iiotlniig, I »»i ptw and free.* 

*WcU, you will liavc wished it. Let ns begin our duel.* 

' May I first ask you a (jucstioii i You are kn<mi) to be the 
greatest fencer in Japan. Suppose that you liad to deal with two 
enemies ac rlic same time, wJut would you do /' 

‘I’d kiU then/ 

‘Aad if they were four ?’ 

Td kill the four.* 

And if tlicy were ten. r* 

'Be they ten or a hundred, Td kill chem all/ 

Use booste began to lau^ and said: 

* 1 am very disappointea 1 thoiiglic yon were a master swords¬ 
man, whereas you arc but a fool or a coward. You believe you 
kid all these men, but you don't kill them ac all/ 

'1, a coward t’ 

‘That angers you. What a queer idea. I liavc not learnt the arc 
of fencing, bur if ten clsousand people were to atrack me 1 could 
defend myself as easily as I blow these specks of dust off the surfocc 
of this table.' 

'Do you possess a made sword t' ^ 

'Yes, 1 do. It is called J^VnW.' 

"Whscis thatf’ 

‘If you wish to know, recite this poem tlfo evening in the 
moonught: 

What is lifer 

—wind soughiag in the branches of a pine, 

Which an anise drew on a lacquer . . 

When the booze Guannd, who was reputed for the puriry of hb 
heart, was travelling, he asked one night for hospitality in a certain 
house. 

Now as luck would have it, this house was a house of pleasure. 
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But, of course, the booze had no inkling of the ^ct. Hardly had Ke 
b(gun to pray, kneeling on tJac man of the loom, a very 
beautiful young woman drew oeu and began rc smile at him in- 
grariadngly. whilst making all lands of advances. Although 
Guann6 was bur a yo^ man, liis heart was invindbiy pure, fie 
therefore cried our indignantly: 

* Call the uiastcc of the house.* 

TJjc manager of flic cstablislmicrn soon appeared. 

*TJiis woman,* said tlxc bonze, ‘is iudulgij^ in a thousand follies 
bctorc me. Kindly cliase her away.’ 

This woman, Mr Bunze, wishes co become your wife foe the 
fiiglit. Does she not please yoti t* 

'Wlicrc am T, please i' 

*hi a house of pleasure.’ 

The manager withdrew. Titc bonze began to refle« upon die 
indent. Night was falling fasr. Shadows engulfed all rWngs. 

Wliat mysterious causes led me here ?* rhe bonze asked himsclf. 
Thc chain of causes, of the reason determining our acts, is infmire. 
Our inrdiiwce cannot iindersrand everythieg. What must I do f 
Preach rhe law everywiicrc. . . . Woman, ceil me is it right that 
woman should obey man i' 

Yes, answered the courtesan. 

‘How many women are in, this lieuse ?’ 

‘Seven,* 

Tell them ro come here, all seven of cheia. How mucii shall I 
pay tliem i’ 

Seven women cost three tyos and two hu.' 

‘ Very well. Bid them come. ’ 

When rhe women were assembled the bonre said co them: 

A mysterious cause has led me here. This woman has said chat 
it is right that woman should obey man. Therefore I order you 
ro listen co me.’ 

So saying, the bonze drew out of a box he constantly carried 
tied to his belt, a small image of Jiz6 Bosatsu. Then he poured 
inceuse into his incense burner, and die smoke of the i ncense soon 
purified the room. He then prayed fervently, intcrrupoTig his 
prayer with exhortations to Kve acccfding to the law of B uddha, in 
punry and calmness of heart. He prayed and preached in rim 
manner until dawn. At first iho womtm laughed at him. Then 
little by little they were gained by the cliarm of his doctrine and 
by the l^t of Ctutfa, and when the sun rose, all the women of the 
establishment, as well as the servants, the manager and the rlif an— 
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in (ict all tha people who had $penc the ntgUr luidcr die same roof 
as the bonze—were listening respccrfiilly to him as be prcacltcd chc 
liberating doerrinc of Zen. 

During the epoch of wars, all the Saiuurais accomplished spiritual 
exercises according ro Zen. Cue day a great warrior named 
Sbingfli went to a Zen temple and asked the fid lowing quesrions 
of a very young bouse he met there. 

'WJtcrc are Paradise and Hell i* 

‘Kfiso Kiirtu' {(Jo and cat dung), jmswered die bonze. 

Shingen pounced upon him and wrung lus wrbirs. 

‘Thar is Hell,’ said tlie Iirtle bonze. 

‘And this/ demanded die warrior brandlsliiug a xw<ml, ‘is this 
death or paradise?' 

‘Tlic ofcjecr itself is death.' 

‘Where is paradise inquired the warrior. 

‘Look and see.’ 

'Will you teU me ?’ 

‘I cannot.' 

‘I will loll you.' 

life is beyond the notion of frailty/ 

And die little bonze went hU way very calmly withour even 
throwing a glaiice behind liim. 

One day tbe bonie Igonzenshi received a visit frtun a man who 
said to him: 

I have doubts. Can you enlighten me ?’ 

‘Certainly/ replied Igonzcnsm, ‘but I am very busy jirst at 
precenc. Rlecum this evening.’ 

When evening came, the man cetumed. Many other visitors 
were assembled around the bonze. When Igouzciislii caught 
sight of the man he had seen that morning, he threw himself 
upon him, and strangling him brutally, he crira: 

'You have doubts, have you i Now do you understand t’ 

The commencacor elves the ibllowiug explanation of this 
anecdote. ‘A shock: be oneself, j^Kf be oneself: 

A celebrated bonze of the Soto sea called Tenchu, who lived in 
Shimada, was known for his severity and for the abrupr methods 
he followed in controversies. But he was adored by peasants and 
simple folk. 

One day, Hakuln, the celebrated sage and priesr, passii^ before 
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tkc temple m which Tcuchu was ofiiduing, said to the h^cr of 
his paliinquin: 

‘Is this where the bonze Teiichu lives i* 

‘Yes/ answered rhe bearer. 

‘Well, when thou west him, do I»t Ail to cell him that on passing 
before his temple a bonze said: “Does that fool, that idiot of a 
Tcnchu. sriilUve?”' 

The bearer, indignant ac hearing how his fare spoke of the 
venerable Tcnchii, immediately ruslicd to find the latter to tell him 
what he had Just heard. 

But Tcnchu appeared dcligljtcd, for he asked with a smile: 

'No doubt was it Hakuin who spoke tlius >’ 

‘■Why/ said tlic bearer, ‘arc you not angered by his insolent 
remarks 

Then to his amazement Taicl>\i, who appeared ever more 
dehghtcd, walked away murmuriug: 

‘It is a great compliment, a very great compliment.’ 

One day an old gcnrleman of eighty years said to the bonze 
Ryokan: 

' I fear I Jxavc readied rlic end of my life. Will you please say 
some prayers for me so that I may live longer ?* 

‘How mairy years do you want to live asked Ryokan, 

' Untii 1 am one hundred years old.’ 

‘ Only t Well you are not very exacting.’ 

‘ WcU, then, let us say one hunored aud ufey years old.’ 

‘Only one hundred and fifty years ? Thai^s not much.' 

“Well, if you wish it, let us say three hundred years.' 

‘It's little, very liede. For long as your life may be, it will never 
be more than a poinc compared to the infinity of tune or to the 
infinity of mace. Three hundred years? Wliat’s that? The 
instant of a dream. Why not ask for eternal life ?’ 

' Can one pray in that sense ?' 

‘Why, ccrtaiiily one can.’ 

And the commentator adds: ‘ All that Buddha has said is a law of 

cccrnity.' 

One day a man of the people said to the bonze Ikkyu: 

‘Mr Booze, will you please write for me some maxims of the 
highest wisdom ? ’ 

Ikkyu immediately took his brush and wrote the word 
(attention). 
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' Is that all ;’a4k«d the mail. "Will you uoE add something more 
Ikkyu then wrote twice mmung: 

'CC’-yo^'in,' 

‘W^* remarked tlic man rather irritably, 'I really don't see 
much depth or subdlty in what you have Just written.' 

Then Ddeyu wrote the same word three times running. 

Half angered the man demanded: 

'What 3 ocs that word “attention” mean, after allt’ 

And Uckyu answered gently: 

‘Attention means . . . attention.' 

And he redwd the followuig poem: 

When your heart sighs for tomorrow 
So as to see the cherry tree in bloom; 

Do you Imow if a sudden storm 

Will nor destroy all che dowers this very nigbr t 


A Zen hoQ2C called Gensa one day asked Sluiuio-Daislii; 

'It is said diat all the objects of die universe are but reflections 
of the heart- Can you ex^aia this mystery to me i' 

You would not understand it,' answers Shinixo>Daishi. 

'Yet . . . 

‘What is this object ?' asked Shinno-Daishi, showing him a chair. 

‘It is a chair-' 

‘A chair f Yes. One says that 1 perceive chat you have a 
stunted intellect, and do not understand the deep reason for the 
Three Spintual Worlds.' 

‘Yet ^is o^ect is what is called a chair,’ insisted Gmaa. ‘Don r 
you see its diiierenr parts made of bamboo and of wood i ' 

'Yes, you are r^ht/ 

‘Wdkthen . . . 

'The mind of man likes the shadows.’ 

‘Bxplain yourself’ 

;Thac'8 sli.' 

' I beg you to explain yourself.' 

‘Well, you can say '‘daair,” just as you could say any other word. 
The ejtterioT aspect of an object is error, and whatever the aspect, it 
docs not aggravate the error.' 

‘I do not understand very well' 

‘The essence is “heart of the world.”* 


Although he was then only £ve years old, the child who was 
later to become Nishzumi-Mokusan, a celebrated bonze of the 
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Zen seer, ssked his mother one day as they were visicing t 
temple: 

*WliM beings go to Hell 

His mother ajjswered: 

‘Bad, natigbry, disobedient cbildtcn libc you.' 

' And you,’ awed tlic child, ‘ wliere do you go ?' 

‘Well, as I love tixe wicked child you arc, I will follow yon to 
Hell, being bound by my marcrnal love.’ 

‘I who am nau^wy, will go to Hell, and you who love me and 
who arc good, will also go to Hell. In that ease, who goes to 
Paradise r 

'If you became a great bonze, you would go to Paradise, and in 
that ease you could carry your poor inotlicr along with you in 
your wake/ 

‘I wasit to become a great bonze.’ 

'Alas, how could you, you who arc so original, so personal, who 
only wish to follow your own sweet will. Where would you find 
the padcncc necessary to study and to meditate t Indeed,’ said iiis 
mother, laughing, ‘I think that even if you became a bonze you 
would yet aiui a way of driving all your reladocs to Hell.' 

Conwmt: 'Heart of Zen, w^t care I about Hell for myselft 
But I wish to save my modwi.* And the child did eventually 
become a celebrated bonze of the Zen sect. 

One day a scliolar asked the bonze Kaufu: 

'Dcscrito your soul to me. ’ 

‘My soul 15 infmite. I have swallowed the universe,’ 

‘If you had swallowed die univetse,' retorted tlxe scholar, ‘you 
would be able to throw it up by your mouth. Pray do so/ 

The bonze remained calm and smiling, but did nor answer. His 
thought appeared to be elsewhere, very &r away. 

'Well,' continued the scholar, ‘do you insult me by refusing to 
answer me i Do you know who I am t' 

A gende murmur issued Ixom the lips of the ecstatic bonze; 

'An idiot.’ 

The next day the scholar retunwd and asked the bonze: 

Kindly give me an explanation. I am continually hearing Zen 
bonzes speak of a place wl)crc nun is no longer the prisoner of the 
nodon cf good, or of the notion of evil/ 

The bonze reflected. 

‘Does such a place really eidst i ’ die scholar. 

‘Certainly.’ 
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*TKeu, where is u«' 

*Ac the point where the white cloud seems to come out of the 
mountain to dhappear immediately. 


One bright soft sprine day the bonze Remoku visited the booze 
Sekiio in his temple, and said to him: 

'Certain Zen scholars pretend that the law is inexplicable by 
means of words. U this quire certain i' 

‘It is certain,' answered Sekito. 

‘Nevertheless, you who arc considered dw greatest scholar of the 
Zen world . . .* 

‘Pardon me, it is yon, and not I, wlto ate couaidcccd thus.’ 

‘Yet even if the Jaw is inexplicable,’ coiituiucd Remoku, ’you 
can ccnainly apeak of it to me and make me understand it. I am 
listening to you.’ 

Sekito dij not answer, and both remained seated, dieuig each 
other, dunsg one whole day. Tlie next day Remoku returned, 
hoping to obtain some cnli^Roment. But Sekico, who was still 
seated cross-legged, did not even open his moudi. 

The Remoku went off, persuaded that Sekito did not poscss 
the science that was attribute to him. But as he walked away, he 
heard the voice of Sekito calliug out to him: 

‘Death is nigh. There is not an instant CO lose in speaking 
foolishness. Thwcfoce let us be silent and meditate until our death.’ 

Remoku bene his head, duly rebuked, and went off meditating 
deeply. 


When the bonze Daigu inliabiicd the temple of Nanzenshi, a 
cecCain servant girl, who had been condemned to death for having 
disobeyed her master, came to ask him for shelter and prorection. 
The exceUent priest welcomed the poor woman and, in order 
to save her life, he even authorised her to live In the temple. 
This incident was immediately seized upon by his detractors, who 
accused him of living a life of debauchery, and the Superior of the 
Mother Temple of A^Honshinji mfticted a blame upon him and 
even laid him \mdcr an mterdicr. Extremely affected by this in- 
jusdee, Daigu resolved to go to Mihnnt hmji in order to justify 
himself. As lie was crossing a mountain the man who was leading 
his horse began to sii^ naively: 

‘Like the mcuniahi rain cur heart e^ens itself to the light when not 
eeeupie^ by worries* 
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The boiizc underscood suddenly. He airucd Lis hocse and 
returned home. 

Commcni: All chat oi^e does, all that one says, proceeds from fatal 
causes. He isafoolwho rebels again^rit. Innocence will be recom¬ 
pensed one day, bur rime is necessary for chis. let us allow time co 
pass. And indet'd, seven years later, cvciybody rendered juscicc co 
the virtue of the good bouzc Daigu of c^e Nuiseiuhi temple. 

At Kamakura, in the temple of Enkakiiji, used to live Hie bonze 
S^sotsu, who was a very wise man. One day a neat scholar 
coniine from Hasd undertook to expound liis scicucUickuowlcdge 
CO the bonze, aiid in order to do this, made many dcmoimrations 
and a grear sliow of his knowledge ajid coinpcrcncc. 

The bonze ended by saying to liim: 

'Is diat alU' 

'Not quite/ answered tlw schokt, wlio was about to begin a 
new discourse, 

Whilst they were both walking side by side in the temple 
grounds, a little insect passed ia font of returning to its 
hole, carrying a few twigs. 

The bonze said co the scholar: 

‘You resemble this little insect. You are hoarding all your life/ 

The scholar was deeply struck by tlus temuk. liter he undet- 
stood that true lidic was to be found elsewhere than where he had 
sought it until c&n. So he sat down, ctoss-lcggcd, aud devoted 
lus life to medication. 

One night some disciples visited the bonzo Seiju, who lived in 
solitude amongst the mountains. As die bonze had left his hut for 
a few minutes, and would no doubt soon return, one of tlie disciples 
said: 

'Here is a fine occasion to surprise our master and to see clearly 
into his heart/ 

It was then decided chat one of the diidplcs should hide in a 
dark comer of the forest and spring upon 3ie mascet as soon as 
he saw him, whilst asking him abrupdy a question. He would 
rhen see if the master, being unprepared, could answer it. This 
was done. As soon as the msdpte saw the master, he caught him 
by the throat and cried our: 

' What are we, here on earth i* 

The master answered smiling: 

‘I do not understand, either. 
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Disconcerted, the disciple then a^ed: 

'Then who wUl inamicc us 

'I do not iiiidcncsud,' auswered Sdju, 'and you, do )v/< 

undersQJid?' 

ComiMiit: To ay ‘I do nor underwand' docs not mean tliat one 
iindcrsraiids nothing. Tniih is Jetty but cannot be expressed. 


Buddiu wos hardly born whoa l\c pointed to tlK sky and ro the 
earth, aying: 

' I am the most inrcl I igcnt of chi l<] ren, A inoi igst all the tlmii&and:^ 
uf cliihlfvn who arc born cveiy day I am Iw who lais under¬ 
stood.' 

He became wise amougsc die wisest. 

One clay rhe bonze Zenshio asked Untmaoi tlic great Zenut 
bonze t 

'1$ ic true chat from Ills youth up Buddha was very diffecenc 
from other men?* 

'Yes,' answered Ummon, 'lie was very different from the 
oclicrs. He was vccy queer and did tlic most extravagant 
tliiugs.* 

‘How is tliac** 

‘Assuredly he was a megalomaniac. He divided clw bw into 
ciioosands of parts, He even proposed chirw-fbur thousand. If I 
liad been near him I would have lallcd him, ^ 

' Oh I Whac are you saying t’ cried the horrified bonze. 

‘Yes,' coDcinued Ummos, T would have killed him and tluown 
his body ro die wild beasts.' 

Oil I’ said the bonze Zenshic^, astounded, ‘why do you ucrer 
sucli abommacioiis t’ 

'Because ic is on account ofBuddlia cliac all beings suffer.' 

'But he bos poured such kindness, such grace upoji the world I' 

‘In trudi, he is constantly tormenting us.' 

The two bonzes began discussing passionately, then came to 
blows. Still frghriii g they frll to the ground la the temple garden. 
A young disdple ran cowards thcoi and doused die fleers with 
fresh, dear water. Then Ummon began to ring the temple bell 

and said to his adversary: 

‘Well, have you beard i Do you understand this sound ?’ 

But Zenshio dragged out the tongue of cbe bell and said; 

‘No. One bears nothing at all.' 

‘Well, answered Ummon, it never depends upon another person 
whether one hears or not—ic depends upon oneself.' 
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One dsy i disciple asked the bonze Eka: 

' Wliy tiid Dhanna come £it)m India i Why did he come from 
such a disunc land i' 

Eka said CD him: 

*Do you see this tree? What is it 
'Ic is an oak/ 

'Yes and no. Ic is an oak and it is Dhatma.' 

‘No, it is oiJy a tree/ atBrnicd the dheiplc. 

do you not undenrand i Lcwik well at diis tree, widi all 

£ ir strength, and you will end by seeing tluit it possesses all the 
cures of Dhanna. 

The young bouze looked fixedly a* he wns hidden, but lie never 
saw anyebing else but a tree. Ycr, upon rcHcciion, he uiidcYSCOod 
how vain his questions were—for dw essential, tlic real, is what one 
tliinks with fervour. 

Ryokan was a celebrated Zen houit, indifierent to riches and to 
honours- His heart was as pure as an autumn sky. 

One day a diicf IntrCHiuccd himself into Ids hut buc found only 
a few chipped tea bowls. "Ilic thief went off wouderii^ how sucli 
a edebrated man could live in such dire poverty. 

'Thief! Thief! Come back,* cried R-yokan. 

‘What do you wane of me ?’ asked die thief suspiciously. 

‘Since you entered my hue to take something, you must not go 
away with empty hands. Here, cake clxe coat 1 am wearing.’ 

Tne thief took the ragged garment and saw that ic was covered 
with lice. Rather alarmed, he asked: 

“Whar arc these liede inseos ?' 

‘They ate lice,' answered Ryokaii, ‘creatucos living by the 
charity of Buddha. You ate exaedy liko these lice. There, take 
my coat and be off with you.* . 

The thief left, vety astonished at what he hadj use heard. The bonze 
watched him go, and then addressed a secret prayer to Buddha. 

Throu^ the Open window a pure shaft of moonlight entered 
into the poor little cottage. 

The bonze sang; 

The thief has robbed me, 

Bat the pure moOfiUght 
Remains with me soli. . . . 

Having reached the age of rixty, a bonze realised due hU spirit 
had ncv« been able to grasp ebe truth. He presented hiaiidf at 
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tlxc Kinplc o£ Diitsuin, it Totomi, ind ukcd die celebrated sclioUr 
Hakuia to accept him as disciple and to teach liim that Troth 
that ww for ever «capui^ him. The bonze lived six years m this 
temple, which was sma^er than his own, devoting himself to spiritual 
exercises and to meditation. Yet he still did not understand and he 
tearfully coiidded to Hakuiii: 

'In spire of all my studies, I still do not understand.' 

Hakuin replied: 

' Continue to mediate, and if in three years you have nor under¬ 
stood, 1 will give you my licad.' 

The bonze mediated three years. He Hicn returned to Idakoin 
and said: 

*I sdll do not uiidcrsaiid.' 

'r am uor going to cut oS my licad iminediatuly m give ir to 
yon!' rcrortea hUkuin. 'Continue co medicate (ot three more 
years* 

Ac tbc end of this dmc, as light had not yet dawned in lum. tlxc 
bonze in despair resolved co return home and to kill himself. As 
he was walling cowards his temple, he crossed a mountain pass 
called the Satta. Gorges and deep ^redpicfts of^ed themselves 
to his gaac. The place seemed a propitious one in which CO commit 
suicide, and he prepared to ciuow liiiusdf into tlic abyss. Suddenly 
he saw a ray of li^c filKiing dirough mauve clouds. Then he 
understood the Zen choughc in. all its deepness, and liis soul was 
illumined by an indescribable j*oy. 

In his youth, he who was to become rhe booze Chinr6 uodet- 
cook oa one day, duru^ aji absence of his master, to fish a carp in 
the temple porti. When the master returned, all the young disciples 
bowed before hire; all except Chinr6, who, beii^ very embarrassed 
by the basket in which ebe carp was struggUog, was only able to 
cover it with a piece of silk But sudd^y the carp leapt out 
of foe basket and fell at foe master’s feet. 

All foe young discmies paled with emocioii. The master asked; 

'Who has dared ca^e this fish t’ 

Chmtd answered very calmly: 

‘See { emotion is in every heart because of this carp. The carp 
of wony and of discord has slipped of itself into the heacis of men? 

’Where did it come from ?'”asfced foe master. 

'From up there, from the celling.* 

The master considered his diidplc with inrerest and said: 

'And which way shall it depart i* 
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Wliy sold it back to ch« sragoaat pond i asked ChinT&. 
Life is nothing. Is uot death co be preferred for this caip as tor all 
creatures ?' 

The master smiled. 

One day the wise Keiu Nakamura asked the bonze Kenso to 
expound to liim the HokkekyS (The Lotus of the Good Law). 
The bonze acquitted hiinaclf perfectly of this cask, and even gave 
many supplementary derails to Nakasnura. 

The latter remarked to him witlscringly: 

‘Wliy, I tliou^t chat 2cn bouz« dis^aiiwd texts, tlicoriqs and 
systcim o£logical explanacious 

*2en,' rerumed the bonze, 'docs not consUt in knowing nothing, 
but in the belief rliac to know is outside of all eexu, of all documents. 
You did not tell me you wanted fe Iviouf, but only that you wished 
an explanation of die eext.^ 


The bonze Taikuan, having gathered at bis dwellii^ scholars, 
jurists and writers, ordered his young disdple to fUl a cup to che 
brim with hoc water. Then he said to che assembly: 

Is it possible to fill this cup any more i' 

'It is hnpossible/ answered all present, ‘for otherwise ic would 
Spill over.’ 

'So are your minds filled co che brim with science, elteories and 
syacmi,' replied rhe bonze. '2en and science arc two difTercnt 
things.' 

'Whac is Zenf' asked his wise auditors. 

'It is/ answered che bonze, ‘to have the lieart and soul of a lircle 
child/ 


looking at rhe sea dotted with beats, the bonze Kanguen asked 
his disciple Daicbi: 

' Could you stop the proras of these boats from your room ? * 
The young disdple clos e d the shdji. 

'Nevertheless you could uot have stopped these boats had you 
been deprived or your hands,’ 

The young disdple then closed his eyes. 


One day a cerrain bonze asked Sozan Daishi: 

'what is the most predous thing in che world t' 

'Anything, a carrion, the head of a dead cat/ replied Sozan 
Daishi. 
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'Wliy?' 

'Because it cannot be evaluated.' 

; A dianiond which is wortli 200»000 yen is only 
valued in luiman money. It is believed precious because* hunianJy 
speakii^, ic is woich a lot. Wl»t is t)ut which is precious in 

itsclft 

The buntc Ttikiian-TokiiiJ had lost his daughter and was crying 
bitterly. A bonze of tlic Shiiishu sect said to him: 

‘It is not wise to cry—so why cry t* 

The Zen bonze answered liini: 

'Foolishness! I cry because I wisli to cry.' 


A Shinsliu bonze who was oiDciadiig at the funeral of a young 
girl exhorred licr parents nor to cry. 

'Why cry ?* he asked. 'Your dauchrer is in Paradise.' 

'Yes/ answered the parent^ 'sucli is truly the reaching of 
Buddha. But we cannot help crying because we loved our 
daughter.' 

The following year the bonzo lose Ids son and cried bitterly. 
His relations cxJiortcd lum not to cry, saying: 

' One must not cry ! One must not cry! Of what use is it ro 
cry?' 

Then rlic poor man withdrew to a soUtary spot far from Iiis 
friends and cried all rhe same.* 


7 . TVie Zm TempUs 

The Myoshfnji. 

In the Zen temples ofMyoshinji, founded in the foucreenth 
cenrury, the Emperor Hanazona reserved for his use a retreat 
fuU of ait and silence which is, however, imbued witli a very 
personal sentimene, Within a courtyard of golden sand grow 
seailar old pines, one of which evcJi dates from d:c foundadon 
of the temple, and which immediately invite one's soul to 
meditation. Whilst rc/lccting in their shade the mind frees 
itself of all die vanities which occupy it, and of the common- 

* These extracts frooi the Zmrp-Mmd? were crafukted from the 
Japanese by Kuai Matsuo aad £. Sieiailbu>OberIiii. 
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places wliich crush ic How maay fordgii, inert acquiacions 
obscure cue’s true nature, one’s Buddha nature,” and which 
one should ease off before presenting oneself ac the threshold 
of a Zen temple ? Thia is perhaps the effort which is asked of 
you by the great dragon, die masterpiece of Tan-Yu-Morinobu 
which occupies the wliole ceiling of the Hoiido-^ It seems to 
wislx to ask us a question: "Who are you ? Do you even 
know who you arc ? 

In the Kydd6, the eight Tcimiu carved in wood by Cliuea 
have an extraordinarily energetic expression. Thus I pass 
ftoni meditation under die old piiws, to die ciiigaiatical 
dragon and thence to a rccninder of energy. Nature, philo¬ 
sophy, action: the whole of the Zen doerrinc. la the 
temples, apartniaits, in rhe Hall of the Bell, in the HaU of the 
Drum, everywhere I see cither works of arc or the worfcang up 
of diaf other ait which consists in awakening one’s thought 
and restoring it to one deepened by the aspea of planes, 
spaces and lines. 

A Zen temple is not a dead building nor even a mere place 
of meditation. It is an instrument of spiritual, individual and 
original exaltation. It reacts upon us and we must know how 
to use if. Why do the paintings of Kano Motonobu sdr me 
particularly t Because their creator lived in this place aa a 
fisrvent Buddhist. The sincerity of his soul materialised itself 
here. Amongst these paintings some, in vivid colours, are of 
Chinese importation. Others are Japanese landscapes in black, 
grey or wliitc strokes. I like to chink that Chinese influence 
and Japanese taste formed the souk of the Zenisc bonzes who 
surround me. Farther on, a new surprise stirs our mystic 
depths. The KalsandS, or Hall of the Founder, is completely 
black: black stones, black pillars, black lacquered altw. It 
is strange, weird, unearthly. I am deeply awed. I dream long 
before the Nehan-do, and 1 have the impression of being an 
initiate who, proceeding ffom stage to stage, has at last 
reached his goal. 

^ The Ufgee edifice In a Buddhbe temple. 
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The Nanzemhi. 

Of the Naii 2 «nslu, inhabited in the cliif cecnth cenmry by the 
Emperor Kameyana, and rccomtnicccd by Icyasu in the 
seventeendi, I remember in particuJar, besides its pretty fe^adc, 
its double roofs and its ardsdc treasures, its garden whicli is 
designed in the sober, dasacal style called Cha-nc-yu —so 
sober, in fiict, that it gaicrally bewilders the stranger. Tlic 
garden of the Nanrcnslii is, indeed, merely a small courtyard 
containing a few stones and buslics. Is diat all ? Yes, that is 
all. A certain tourist, who cauglit sight of the garden at an 
hour when if was forbidden to visit it, is said to have cxclauiicd: 
“There is nofbii^ to see and yet it is forbidden to see it.” A 
garden like this one only confides its wliole secret to a Japanese 
soul—to a purified Zenist, Cencories of spiritual and aeschctic 
education, the whole thought of the Cliinese sages, all the 
Japanese genius of dcUcace assimilation, have contributed to 
place dicse stones here instead of there —have conceived the 
unconstrained, intuidve order of this small space. A child and 
a wise man, simple and pure souls, alone can understand these 
things. And chat is why the Zenist discovers dicrcin a treasure, 
and the foreign tourist nothing. 

The Tojuhuji. 

Who will ever describe the charm of long medications in 
these wooden galleries in the company of a Zenist bonze— 
discreet arose and delicate dreamer; 

In autumn the pi^iim’s atcendon is first caught by two red 
masses of maples bordering a rame spanned by a bridge, the 
Tn*-4en-Ay<>—“die bridge of the sky.” Will 1 meditate 
standing upon this bridge, hanging between sky and earth, 
amidst the flame-coloured trees, waving in the wind, like 
symbols of the ardent passiom of men ? No, I prefer to 
return some ocher day when the bonzes exhibit ibr the venera¬ 
tion of the ^chfij], an admirable kakemono, a spiritual master¬ 
piece, representing Buddha’s entrance into Nir^^na, and due 
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CO the hriuh of Cho-DcDSu, who was a monk in tliis ccmple 
where lie spent his life. The pilgrims often kneel before this 
magnificent picciire. Or else, in order co medicate upon Zee 
thought, I simply go and dream at n^ht near the temple 
under the starry sky. The landscape is singularly varied, with 
many prcdpiccs and covered passage-ways spaiming cumultu- 
008 torrents. Satcris, or sudden revelations and enlighten¬ 
ments, await one at each seep.... Here the spirit may founder, 
or soar to liiuimous heights. 

T?ie Tmpks of Kenshoji, Eiikakuji and some other sanetriaries. 

At Kamakura one’s imagination is exalted by the remem¬ 
brance of the old Zcnisc Samurais. Here the visitor can lead 
the religious Hfe and meditate upon the question asked by die 
Superior of the Temples of linshoji and Eiikakuji, which 
seem to proclaim the Zen ideal vdth their sober lines and theif 
scenery of beautiful green foliage. Tiic first is hidden amidst 
frees. A gallery mns along its front. Its paved alley, flanked 
by two stone laucenu, presents that awe-impirii^ mixture of 
poetry and severity so expressive of tlic effort of a soul striving 
CO be complete. Inside the temple, an image of Jiafi welcomes 
one. Jiz 6 , the smiling God of the children. Does not Zen 
exact of its adepts, as several tews express it, '*che soul of a 
little child” f 

of 

clear m^tadou, free of all pessimism. 

A piJgrlmge to the grave of the poet Bashd (16+4-1694)» 
Zen Buddhist. 

Lake Biwa is calm, blue and transparent. Its purity is 
strangely moving. It has a Zcnisc soul. As we follow its 
banks, bordered with glistening reeds, my compani ons remind 
me of the eight tradidonal beaudes of Lake Biwa: The 
autumn moon seen from Hishiyama, foe setting sun on the 
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bridge of Seta, a snowy at Hirayama, the evening bell 
at the temple of Miidcra, the boats reniming from Yabassi, 
the clear sky and the breezes of Awadru, evening rain on 
the old pine tree at Karasaki, the flight of wild geese at 
Karaca. 

AH the Zeii School of Tliouglit Is expressed here far better 
than in books. Yet diis evening 1 pass by without answering 
the silent appeal of all tlicsc marvi, for, accom}>au:cd by a 
few Japanese friends, I have decided co go and salute the grave 
ofBasno, tlic grearest of Japanese poets—a 2 cn Buddhist. 

“He was, before all, a fervent Duddliiac," one of my com- 
paniom infornw me. “If you do not symprhisc with rlic 
Buddhist state of soul, you will be unable to undcncajid him, 

His kindness extended to every hving creature_to the 

butterfly. ...” 

Another interrupted smilingly: 

“To the sparrows, , . 

A third added, also smiling: 

“To die dragon flies. . . 

I knew to which of the poet s celebrated haihai these remarks 
alluded CO, haikai so popular that my friends would have 
deemed it presumptuous to remind me of diem more clearly. 

Awakei Awake! 

I will make tbec my friend 

O sleeping burrerfly! 

Sparrow, my friend 
nor eat me bee 

Disporting itself amidst the flowers. 

The third kaika^ alluded to by my companions is the one 
which provoked a well-known inddenc. One day, inspired 
by Buddhist kindnos, Bashd cleverly modified a cruel kaikai 
composed by his humorist disciple Kikaku. The kctcsr had 
written: 

A red dngoa fly, 

Tear oS ie wing*, 

A pimencDl 
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Basho modified tliis to: 

. A nenento, 

Add wis^ 10 k. 

Id! areddn^nSy! 

One of sang the haikai twice over, according to custom. 
The light caressed the blue lake, and from die oats of a distant 
fisherman rlic water dripped in cascades of diamonds. I 
thought of Baslio, who was indeed a Japanese Saint Francis of 
Assisi, as well as an cver-wandccing poet-pilgrim, and I 
inquired: 

“Which is, ill your opinion, of all the different aspects of 
Bashd's sensibilicy, die one most diaiactcrisdc of die Zen 
spirit?” 

One of my companious replied: 

“It is the ardent desire of libecacing his souL Foe do not 
deceive yourself. Gende and kind as lie was, Bashd wished to 
live his life. He wished to conscccatc himself wholly to his 
need of loving Nature fhxJy, without any tics, like a cramps 
sleeping under elic stars like a beggar, having for sole posses¬ 
sions his suff his wallet and his bowl 

“He was bom in 1644 in a family of Samurais in the sMvice 
of a Daimyd, whose son became his most intimate friend. He 
might easily have exploited dii$ fobadship to obtain material 
advantages, but it never even occurred to him to do so. He 
wrote verses with his friend, and after the latter's sodden death 
lie retired to a Buddhist monastery, where he discovered his 
‘Buddha nature'—his real self. 

“On leavii^ the monastery, Iiis reputation as poet was 
prodigious, and many admirers pressed around him in his 
litde house at £do surrounded by a garden foil of banana 
trees.^ Here, again, what prevented him ftom taking advantage 
of his popdarity ? When his house was burned down in idSj, 
XR die great fire which desttcyed neatly the whole of the 

^ He planted a baaau see near the wndow, and ftom it be took the 
ume of Baah6 (banana) by wbicH be u known. 
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capital it was ia truth a deliverance for him. Since long liis 
soul had perceived die impetmanency of things, of which 
events reminded him. He therefore resumed his stalT, liis 
wallet and his bowl, as a mendicant monk. Poet, wanderer 
and free, such was Bashd. It was under this aspect that he 
found his true nature, his 'Buddha nature.’” 

We continued our way slowly, admiring rlic transparent 
water—a white sail—die pink mountains. 

Anodiei of my Japanese friends remarked : 

“You arc giving too much iroportoiicc to Baslio. the 
traveller- It was not wandering that tempted liini, but direct 
contact with Namre- Now tliis commands that. One cannot 
love Nature without wandciing in the woods, die fields, along 
the sandy shores, sleeping anywhere so long as he could see 
the moon, or admire the first ray of the dawn. . . . Re¬ 
member his haikois: 

. My hetem is out, 

I lie down ncverdiclcss, 

Oh! (he moon in my window. 

Spring evening. 

The Merry crecsi—the cherry trees, 

Ah I spring has come. 

“To love Nature means wandering ceaselessly in all seasons 
to admire it As Bashd himself declared: 'To admire the 
mow, lee us walk, walk, until we are exhausted.’ B«h6 
was especially a Zenist by his love of Nature. His true friends 
were the moon and the mew, the butterfly, the spring cherry 
trees, the red maples of autumn, this blue lake.” 

“I approve of your remark," interrupted my third com¬ 
panion, "but I wish to insist upon one of the characterisdes of 
Bash6 and of Zen: Poverty. Simplidry, purity and poverty 
are the three aspects of the fimdamenttl virtue of a ZenUt, 
which consists in possesdng a completely purified soul. Some 
of Bashd's haikai reveal not only that he was poor, but that he 
loved poverty and enjoyed its adorable cham. Thus when 
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he speaks with love of a tiny hut, lose in the woods: ‘Oh, 
little hue, so small that when 1 lay down my f^c touched 
its walls.' 

“When he died, in 1694, one found on him a standish, a 
bowl, a few books and an image of Buddha. That was all 
the fortune of our great poet. Yes, Bash6 was indeed Zenist 
by bis poverty." 

We were approaching die tcuiplc concaiuii^ die grave of 
the poet. Before entering the sacred cnclosnce, we asked die 
bonsc Gucssan Kaiird to express his opiiiioJi. 

“I quite agree to all chat lias been said," he ajuwered- 
“ Mystic, poet, wanderer, lover of nature, a poor man, Bashd 
was indeod all of these. But did you not ask us to describe 
the Zen quality most characteristic of his soul t Well, in my 
opinion, diat quality lies in bis intuitive genius. Zm is an 
intuitive method. Now in Basbd, an cxcraordinaty depdi of 
feeling, coupled widi a marvellous inwition, enaUcs him to 
be dircedy in contact with die heart of things and of beings. 
Then the emotion becomes intense, of an unparalleled purity 
and quality. The soul of diings, perceived by him, passes into 
him and is conveyed to us by bis poems. On the seashore, in 
front of a fisherman who. according to Japanese custom, is 
catcliing poulps with the aid of an earthen pot tied co a string, 
Basho, ever conscious of tlie common origin of all things, 
expresses in a few words die whole Buddhist plulosophy of 
life- ‘Like a poulp^ ccught in the pot, we make a short dream 
locking at the summer moon.’ 

“How deep, how moving is this! Zen often uses very 
concentrated forms of expression, resuming a world of ideas 
and of sentimencs. Bash 5 did so also. The great Chinese 
Zenists often speak a very concise esoteric language, which is 
also far from clear, and rather jerky. Thanks to Bashd, die 
haikat, an ultra-concise poetic form, became a Zen means of 
expression, full, however, of charm and of grace. 

“Let us enter into the grounds o£ diis temple. We will 
remember the celebrated poem in which the poet succeeded 
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one nigiit in concentrating all human emodoii, in the silence 
broken only by the noise of a frog plunging into an old pond.^ 
It is here that you will best understand the exhortadon of 
M. K. Nukariya, professor at the Buddhist College of the 
Zen sea: *Ge diredty to the soul of things 
But where is the grave of the divine Baslid ? Ah, here it is I 
A simple stela, not even a stone—a stela caressed by the light 
dancing shadows of banana leaves, . . . 

^ Ah! ebc old pond— 

Aiid the sound of ehc warcr 
As (Ik frt>|t plunge's in I 

This celebrated poem evokes bciuofiilly the (Wik of a Japanese monastery 
with its dim old poad, the silence of wnicb is only broken, (hatn rime ro 
rime, by Ac pluogiiig of a frog. 


CHAPTCe zx 


THE JODO SECT 

(i) The Jvdo Seer. (2) M c K.jwi Okainoto, bontc of the TempJe of 
Oiion-in, tells me of dw gendo lift of Hwiicn, a Budd]>is( salne mX 
expounds the Jodo doctrine: “ moewr mU invoke AmlJa~BuJdlia will, 
ity pniKwicif^ this mune. tiifer ftl (Ik end hi* Ufe flie Pure Latid of 
Perodise." (3) Mr Mochiruki, boiiai; and praft&sor, Iccrarer on JCdo 
at the Faculty of Letten of TaisbO, explains the principles of the sect. 
{4) The Monastery of CtioB-iii, cr the Bell of Amida. (5) The 
Temple of Kurodani, or the Hermicage of Saint Huaco. 


I. The Jddo Sect 

Tlicjfiiio sect, whose name means Pore Land, was founded 
in Japan in 1175 by Gciihu, better known under the name of 
Hdnen, who was a great saint. The doctrine is based on the 
surras of Amithaba (literally, hfinife and in particular 
upon the Sukhdvativyuha (descripdou of the Sukliavati Para¬ 
dise), which arc canonical texts. Before Hdnen those texts 
liad been commented in China by die sage Zendo in the 
seventh century, and in Japan itself by the celebrated priests 
Ekwan and Eshin. H^en had more than a hundred disciples. 
Actually, the sect possesses 71 iS temples or monasteries, of 
which the Chionin (Kydto) is the most important and the 
most popular. The sect also counts more than 5500 abbots 
and priests, 2,200,000 perpetual subscribers, and 300,000 
occasional and Shiaco subscribers. Its annual budget amounts 
to more than one milliou yen. It has aeared 120 social 
assistance oiganisations. One of Hdnen's disciples, named 
Shoku, founded the Seizan branch, the perpetual members of 
which exceed 700,000. 
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2. Mr Kanci Okamoto, home of t!ic scctj tells rnc of the gentle Ufi 
of H 6 neti} a BudJIiist saint, and expounds the ] 6 do doctrine 

Mr K- Okanioto is a young and very scholarly bonze of the 
Cliion-in monastery. He knows the West well, having studied 
in Paris, and he expresses himself in very pure French. 

“Gcaaku, better known as Honen, was bom in 1133 in the 
funily of an official of the province of Mimosaka. A very sad 
event made a deep ircpicssion upon his cliildhood. His fatlicr, 
who was murdered by bandits, adjured liini before dying to 
forgive Kis slayers. * Thou wilt not avenge my death/ he said to 
his son, "Skouldsi thou do so other vengeances are bound to follow, 
end the cycle of evil would never end. Forgive than, pray for them, 
and for all Strive to lead men into the way of eternal salvation/ 

“The child grew up and fully realised his Other’s wish. He 
forgave his father's nuirdcren, converted them to the good 
doctrine and became one of the greatest saints of Japan. 

“Honen was first brought up in a seminary in his uadve 
province. Wliilst there he revealed sucli aptitudes for a 
rel^ous life that his master sent him to the monastery on 
Mount Hidi. It is said that the letter of recommendation he 
bore contained these words: ‘I am sending you the poriraii of 
Monju/ The monks asked where was the portrait oC rhe sage 
Monju thus announced to them; then, discovering their error, 
they understood that ilic phrase alluded to the youth standing 
before diem, 

“Honen remained thirty years in meditation upon Mount 
Hidi. His saintly reputation continued to increase. His 
humility, gentleness and kindness attracted to him the sym¬ 
pathy of all men. Kakemonos represent him in nudiracion 
before fiowers, or in die mcon%ht. His face is illuminated 
by the irradiadon of his heart. All those who approached him 
went away convinced that they had seen a great saint. 

^ Curious details concemieg Hfineu wiU be fboed iiiMrlshizuka*s wotk, 
HSnen. and in some leccures given by Mr Anezaki. See the bibliography, 
page 297 - 
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“The object of Hdaen^s medicariom waa to make of 
Buddhism a religion, the moral benefits of which would be 
accessible to all—<o die poor and to the ignorant as well as to 
the rich and to the learned. Buddha Iiad certainly not wished 
that the treasures of his wisdom should be the exclusive 
possession of the privileged members of the aristocracy, and 
of learning. HSnen’s renown had attracted around liim on 
Mount Hidi a court of admirers and devotees who troubled 
his researches. He Therefore retired as a Ixcrmit to Kurodani, 
where lie re-read die five thousand books of tl:c Chinese 
Tripatiko, and die conuncntarics of die Chinese sage Zendo 
on die surras of AjnlthSbd. In 1175, at forty-two years of age, 
Hdnen at last reached die end of his spiritual efforts and 
e39«ssed his views ux a book called 77 ie Choke. He dicn 
founded tbejodo sect, 

“Tlicse views arc very simple. Faith in die kindness and 
merciful vriU of Bnddha to save all men, replaces die necessity 
for prolonged meditations by whicli die other sects pretend 
to lead die fiiichful Co final illumination, co Nirvana. Accord¬ 
ing to the Jddo sect, whoever invokes ‘with a sincere heart’ the 
sacred name of Amida-Buddlia obtains at the end of his days 
access to die Pure Land, or Paradise (Japanese: Ookuraku; 
Sanskrit: Sukhdvati). The form of invocadon generally used, 
and wliich you will hear dianccd in our temples, is: *Namu~ 
Amida-Bulsu (Adoradon to Amida-Duddha), or, ajialysing the 
idea contained in the word Amida, 'I adore thee, O Buddha of 
eretnal life and light.' 

“Long stages towards perfection during successive lives and 
innumerable cosmic periods arc not exacted by J 5 do. The 
hope, or rather the certitude of reaching the Gokurdku, the 
Pure Land, the land of Eternal light, is opened to all, even to 
the ignorant, even » the sinner. To realise one’s salvation it 
is only necessary to pronounce tlie name of Amida-Buddha 
with a sincere fiuth in his redemptive power. Uatil then, 
there had been but one way of reaching the supreme goal, chat 
of progressing in the way of perfecrion which we call the 
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‘hcly way/ Very few people are capable of this. Hdncn 
brought a gospel, a good news. He revealed to men tliat 
deliverance may be obtaijied mudi more easily by die enunda- 
cion or rcpccicion of the sacred name. The first way—that 
of the ‘holy way/ exacts a constant personal effort (Jiriki). 
Tlic second confenn itself with waiting confidcndy for die 
effect of grace, for the help wliiclx Amida-Buddha grann us 
duough his compassion for us, irrespectively of all merit on 
our part (Ttfr/!.'*), and which we accept with liuniiliry. 

"For wljac reason is this fedlicy offered to us > Because flxj 
men of tlic Latter Times, diac is to say die men we are, living in 
a corrupt cpocli fer removed fiom that in which die Budtllia 
taught, are no longer capable of deeply understanding Buddhist 
wisdom. You know chat Buddhists admit of tliiree decreasing 
periods from the point of view of our capacity to understand 
Buddhism. Tlicsc are counted from the death of Buddlia. 
Tlie first period, which extends over a thousand years, is called 
‘period of True Buddliism.' The second, also of a thousand 
years, is called ‘die period of the copied Buddhism.' The 
fliird, in which we arc living, we men of the Latter Times, is 
that of degeneracy. The world is nowadays too degenerate to 
understand great dungs, We merely demand of men an act 
of feich in Buddha—and Buddha will save them. Our 
de>ctnne is based on die sucras of Amiddiba (Japanese: Miiryo^ 
juhyS^ammuiycjuhyS^AmidahYS), in which Buddha promises 
the access of the i^e Land to chose who invoke him. On 
Buddha’s part it is Charity. On our pare it is an act of Faith." 

"What difference should one see between Amida and 
Buddha?" I asked. 

"Amida is the Japanese term by which we cxpicis the 
Sanskrit term AmitkSba (Infinite Light). Buddha came on 
earth to save us. Under chat form he is chc historical Buddha, 
that is, Sakyamtmi, or SHaka. To speak only of Amida, he 
can be defined in two ways: a philosophical way, on which I 
will insist, and a vulgar way. From the highest philosophical 
point of view, Amida is bodi SyrnhoJ and Cwtaimr. He is 
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the essence of things and uuobscructed Light, Time. Space, 
Life. One can in this measure conceive him as eternal, Bat 
he is not a tratiscendenc, creative God—sudi as God is in the 
Christian conception, His natural aedvicy—he who is uni¬ 
versal essence—consists in working for the salvarion of men. 
The vu^ explanadou is less important than the one I have 
Just given you, but it is useful to recall it, if only to avoid 
misunderstandings. In the great5Utta(JapaiiCTo: MmySJukyd; 
Sanskrit; Sukhavaiivyilha) Buddha speaks of a Bodhisateva 
who became Ainida. Tlus extraordinary being is called in 
Sanskrit Dharma Kara, and in Japanese, Hozo. This foct 
explains how Amida, who is. as I have just said. Space, Light, 
Essence, has sometimes retained the aspect of a person in the 
eyes of the ordinary man. But I repeat tlut there is no question 
of a creadve, omnipotent God, but of a qualitadvc identifica¬ 
tion of the eternal nodons of Space and Time with that Force 
whicli is eternally working at our salvadon.” 

“But Space and Time may only be the creations of human 
thought f” I su^ested. 

“That would in no way affect my explanation,” returned 
the bonze. “To make myself understood I imagine for an 
insunt that the Moon is the symbol of Amida, and I say: ‘The 
Moon sheds its rays everywhere, yet its light exists only far those 
who look at it.”’ 

“Does not the repetition of the holy name, ‘ Namu-Arnida- 
Buesu,' tend to become a purely mechanicaJ formula, void of 
all thought?” 

“The invocation of the sacred name is not a mcdianical, 
empty formula. It must be accompanied by au absolute 
smccriry of heart, and by the most complete foich in the 
Goodness of Amida, who has willed that all creatures shall be 
laved. Taking die men of the Latter Times in picy, and in 
order to deliver them from the suffering of the world, Amida 
has wished to substitute to virtue and understanding that 
quality of the heart which can be found amongst the most 
simple folk—faith in the redemptive value of his grace. For 
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it is clear that the undcrscanding of so profound and arduous 
a doctrine as Buddhism could be in this world only the 
privilege of a few, whereas fiudi and sincericy of soul arc 
immediarely accessible to all- Do uot let us discredit humility, 
which is cspecialiy suited to the men of our time, or foith and 
confidence, to the benefit of intelligence, meditation and 
acquired merits. Tlic little child who addresses a prayer to 
Buddha with all his soul has not meditated upon the sutras, 
nor has lie reflected raudi upon the doctrine. Yet would you 
say that his words proceeded from a mcclianical or stupid act ? 
sieiy not I He gives all he can with all his heart, and that 
also is very beautiful. WcD, the men of the Latter Times 
resemble this cliild. They are weak-minded, incapable of 
caisuriiig their salvation by cheat own thought and their own 
merit. That is wliy we merely ask them for their licart, for 
their absolute confidence in the promise and mercy of Buddha 
—for thdr Faith.*' 

“So in your sect, faith suffices, by the grace and love of 
Amida-Buddlia, the saviour of men, to assure die htrer of 
Paradise ? Under these conditions, what essential difference 
do you see between your doctrine and Christianicy, which 
also comprises a Saviour, a Paradise and only requires of men— 

Faidi I asked curiously. 

“In Christianiry, God is all, man is nothing. According to 
the J6do and Shindiu sects, man escapes from suffering and ! 

reaches the supreme goal, not, it is true, by his own meric, 
which is too weak, but thanks to die compassionate interven- 
don of Buddha. But Buddha is a man. As 1 was saying to 
you a moment ago, Amida-Buddha can be compared to lunar ' 

light- This light is everywhere present, hui it only exists for 
those who look at it, If humanity did not exist, Amida-Buddha f 

would not exist ei^er. Amida-Buddha exists in funedon to 
human life, and his beneficent acdvicy is in fonedon of men’s 

disire to reach a refuge—salvation. In Chrisdanicy everyriiii^ j 

goes from God to man; the two terms apply to two ennicly i 

different personaJidcs, the one being the creature of the other. 
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The one h All—the other nothing. In the Jddo and Shin 
doctrines a human asetnt towards the Pure Land takes place. We 
all become Buddha, and we ate so already in a certain degree, 
since Amida-Buddha is space, Time, Eecnul life. But this 
human evaaen from the sufferings of this world can, in our 
days and for the reasons whicli I have indicared co you, only 
take place with the actual help of Amida and not by the 
exclusive and proud effort of our intelligence, licnccforrh too 
weak—nor by die qualities of out lieart, henceforth too 
corrupt 

"Lct us resume the story of Saint Honen. 

"Later Hdncn redied to auotlier hccinitagc, at Yoshimizu 
—the Fountain of Joy. He hoped to live there in peace and 
simplicity—lui ihouglxt solely occupied with the adoraaoa of 
Amida-Buddha, whose ineffable grace was to ftJl on mankind 
like a soft and beneficent dew. But his reputation had spread 
ihrougliout all Japan, and numerous persons belonging co ah 
classes of society came to him in the hope of ensuring their 
salvation. It must bo said that the souls of the people were 
very troubled by historical events. Civil war had brokcu out, 
in which not only the Samurais but aho the monks of masiy 
monasteries took part. In the moral confusion which ensued, 
men were desperately seeking a ffuth. The success of H6neu 
was considerable. Aristocrats and plebeians, high d^nitaries, 
merchants, soldiers, peasants, scholars and %iioianc folk, ah 
pressed around him, eager to hear his doctrine. All tormented 
souls were awed, and his words were balm co their liearts, 
because he preached a simple, trustful moral, announcing 
salvation for all. Nothuig moves men as much as goodness. 
Hdnen appeared as the mouthpiece of the inftnite goodness of 
Buddha. It is said that criminals and prosdrutes were amongst 
those he converted. Everybody wished co hear the good saint 
of the Fountain of Joy. These successes excited against him 
many jealous people who denounced him as being an enemy 
of public order, aud obtained that he should be banislicd to 
a distant island. 
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“In ia07 the gentle Honen srarced for his exile, ac seventy- 
four years of age. His heart was full of serenity and he forgave 
his persecutors, for he thought that liis caalc would allow liim 
to preach foe Gospel of Amida in a region where in all prob¬ 
ability none of the inhabitants Ixad heard of it as yet. He 
would fous save more souls. On leaving he addressed die 
following words of Newell co lus disciples and inends: 
*Wfiai NMters separation? Nothing can stop the triumph of the 
reign cf BiMhas grace. Keep your faith. Be coiifiiiait. We will 
meet again in die light of the Pure Land* 

“Four years later Hdnen was forgiven. The gende saint 
returned still smiling amongst his disciples, who welcomed 
him with the joy of men who perceived light once more after 
waiting long in the darkness. All communed in faith and in 
foe hope of eternal beadcude. But this joy was of shore dura¬ 
tion, for in 121 a, at the age of sevency-ninc, H6ncn M ill and 
had to lie down. His disciples surrounded him, giving him 
all possible care, but each day the aaint lost strength. He asked 
for his brush and writing-desk, and proceeded to write what 
is called The Testament of Faith on a Single Sfteet. Here is this 
text: 

" 'Meditaocn, the spiritual method of wise men of ancient times, 
is not our spiritual ntethod. 

* Sdcnce and wisdom, which formed the thouglit of die wIk 
men of yore, do not form our thou^. 

"‘The faith that Buddha, invoked by us, will welcome us 
in his Paradise, forms our cerritude of our coming salvanon. 
Out only practice conascs in repeating the holy name with 
cenjidenu. 

' ‘All that we can teach proceeds ftom our absoluM faith in the 
will of Buddha to make us be reborn in Paradise. Those of you 
who arc scholars, and who have studied the words of Shake, must 
consider diemselves as ignorant. We are all equal by the effect of 
our common foich, and of our conEdence in foe grace of Amida- 
Buddha. In common with those who know nodmg of doctrines, 
and taking no account of the methods of wise men, lee us put all 
our heart into the practice which consists in uttering the name of 
Amida-Buddha.* 
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“ On chc day of liis dcatli tke gendc saint, who was sur- 
roondai by Ixu disdplw, kept repeating the sacred name, 
*Netnu^AmiJa~BuisH, Namu-Antida~Butsu* till his strength 
failed him. He said, thinking of Anilda: ‘His light bathes the 
mrIJ.* The voice repeating the name of Amida-Buddha 
became mote and mote weak, then hushed altogether. His 
disdples continued repeating foe a long time: ‘ Namu~Ainiiia~ 
Butsii* But the lips of the aaint were silent for ever. His 
gentle ^cc was smiling at tlxc Pure Land-’* 


j, iVTr Mochiznkif bonze atiJ professor at the Faculty of Letters cf 
TaishS^ IcrtKrer on llie JSSo doftriwe, expounds the J 6 do Ideal 

**The supremo ideal of Buddhism lies in access to Nir^na. 
The J&do ideal is to go to the Paradise of the Pure Land after 
death. The doctrine is cliaracterised by the following points. 
We ate all men of our tin^, mediocre and stupid, and ijica{> 
able of undcrstajiding chc far coo wise and coo superior cliought 
contained in the BudcUiist totes. The virtues and practices 
which Buddhist wisdom exacts of us are also toe difficult and 
far above our capacities or ouc feeble means and mciics. The 
J6do doctrine and its practices are within the reach of all The 
most ignocaut can come to us. Truth and the profound ideal 
of Baddlia arc concentrated wicliin the Pure land which is 
die issue of the great vehicle. 

“What should one do in order to be reborn in the Puce 
Land after death ? Nothing is ampler. It is tnerdy necessary 
to have pronounced ten times during one’s life, heartily and in 
all ftich and sincerity, the formula of invocation: 'Namn~ 
Amida-Buisu' If you have done this the access to Paradise is 
yours by right-^that is to say, you accede to the state of 
Buddha. He who for some reason or other has not invoked 
the holy name caxmot become a Buddha. 

“But how can one define the Pure Land? When we say 
land ^^i< naturally docs not mean an ordinary land, a geo¬ 
graphical country. By the term Pure Land, or Paradise of 
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Amida, wc express the idea of an unlimited, abstract land. It 
is Nirvana, the supreme state of Buddhist perfection, or 
Buddiialiood. Ordinary words 6x1 to express die absolure. 
A land, a branch of a tree or a leaf, seeu in the light of pro¬ 
found tiutii, sue not ordinary land, branch or leaf The Paradise 
of the Pure Land is Aniida liimself, who is essence, time, space 
and alisoliitu wisdom. If I may resume myself dius, I would 
say due Amido-Buddha is tlic absolute, and disc his Paradise 
is also an absolute notion. To rcacli it wc must rely upon the 
jiclp of flic absolute, upofi ^race. The ahsc'lutc, whidi resides 
in die name of Aiiiida-Buddha which wc recite, is willed by 
Amida-BudcUia, who ii absolute. 

‘"In practice die Jddo method consists in tliis: Let lu be 
humble, full of modesty and humility, for wc arc merely poor, 
incapable crcacurca, who arc born and who die, burdened by 
faults and by crimes. Let us believe in the redemptive virtue 
of Amida-Buddha, and let us live m that idea. The only nvatif 
cj salvation which is opened to us is an act of Faith—an act of the 
heart, and not of the intelligence” 


4. The Mo/uutcry of Chioit-in, or the Bell of Amida 

Tlic Cliion-in, great monastery of die Jodo sect, founded by 
Honen in the tliirtccnth century, rises on the flank of a hill, 
in a marvellous site. In order to reach it I chmbcd numerous 
seeps and did not regret doing so. Along the road I spoke to 
seme pi^ms who were also on dxcir way chcrc. Giildrcn, 
accompanied by their mothers, smiled ac me in passing. The 
soul of Saint H6uen seems to hover over riiis blessed land. 
Am I being prejudiced i But it seems to me that die worship 
of Amida has communicated an unaccustomed joyfubicss to 
all minds. Here diosc who would pretend that Buddhism is 
pessimistic would find themselves in the wrer^. It is true 
that, foe the followers of the JSdo sea, as for all Buddliists, 
life remains an ocean of suffering. . . . NevcichclcM, die 
haven is in sight. . . . 
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M^nifio:nc dlcys, bordered widi old trees and cherry 
trccs> lead us co die tem|>lcs. I cross monumental gateways. 
All the buildings arc not of the thirteenth century; several 
were reconstructed in die eighteenth century, and there arc 
many modern additions. Shall I confess it? Tlic sight of 
these succ«sive rcconsrrucdons in Japanese temples docs not 
displease me. Notliing proves bcccer the living value of 
Buddliism. Nothing demonstrates better that Japanese 
temples arc nor arcliitccrural conscruccions like oclicrs, but 
the expression of a progressing thouglit, and themes offered 
to our spiritual needs. Tlicir aesthetic value is in function of 
spirit. Here the primacy of tlic spirimal is not a rlicory but 
a face, which is insdnctively realised. Tliat wliicli constitutes 
tlic permanent value of diis old monastery is the thought of 
H 6 ncn, everywhere present, and also chose adorable statues 
of Amida, the golden treasures of the sanctuary whose sight 
alone suffices to remind one of die reign of Buddhist love and 
of the Pure Land- Thexe arc also ui the Shuei-do cwo charming 
golden altars, one of which supports an image of Amida by 
Esliin-Sozu, and die other a large golden statue of Amida by 
the brothers Kcbunslu and Kebundo- To the right stands 
Monju ^ the sage, dressed as a bonw, who reminds me of die 
letter of introduction borne by die youth Honen when he 
presented himself at the mouastcty of Mount Hiei: “I send 
ycu the image of Monjii/* In another more recciitly built 
temple I noted an altar all agleani with gold, and on which 
was placed an ciionnous statue of Buddha. 

On die 24 th of each month die monumental and eekbraced 
Bell of Cliion-in peals for an exceptional service. At that 
moment it seems as if the golden Amidas express themselves 
by this voice, and send forth, on infinite vibrations, the good 
news of a promised deliverance calling the universe to prayer. 
*' NamthAmida^Butsu f” At die sound of this bell, how many 
Japanese, and, amongst them, how many poor, unhappy 
people. coUea their thoughts and murmur, ’*Namu-Ainida^ 
' A disciple of Sakyamani, renowned for his wisdom. 
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Butsfi! ” Ic is thus rhar all the poetry of the Angelas appears 
to me ia this land of Nippon. And I say to myself chat if die 
T^gioos evoludou of Japan results in aspects so analogous to 
our own, ic may be because tlie Japajicsc and the European 
races possess in common many psychological clcmcnfs which 
command, and, so to speak, pre-ordain their m/aitc and 
dieic destiny. 


5. The Tmpfe of Kure^ani, or fhe Hcmiitajic of Soiiti JiSiicu 

The temple of Kurodani, founded at die end of die diirtccnth 
century and rebuilt in the seven cccndi, rises on rlic side of a 
wood^ hill amidst a charming landscape. My first thouglu 
is that ic was on this very spot that tlic humble hut of tlic 
hermit H6neu stood in the past. I imagine the hermit in Jus 
retreat as one can see him on the kakemono preserved in rhe 
temple, murmuring with bent head and dreamy gaze, ‘*Namxi~ 
AmiJa^Butsu^' It is said that he repeated the holy name 
sixty thousand tunes a day as a sort of breviary conccixtratcd 
into a few syllables. 

But the Kurodani temple docs not merely perpetuate the 
touching remembrance of Honen-Shonin; ic also proclaims 
the glory and benefactions of Amida-Buesu. These rlircc 
successive viaons pass before my eyes during the \nsic to the 
sanctuary—tJic saintly hermit, Honeji; Amida, the radiant; 
and Kumagai Naozane, the repentant sinner, of whom I will 
speak later. These form the spiritual Triniry of the Kurodani: 
Hdaen, Amida, Kumagal—the Doctrine, Buddha ajid Sinning 
Man. 

Pilgrims can admire at the Kurodani several wonderful 
kakemonos in which the whole history of Saint Honen is 
retraced in high coioun, with the same minute derails which 
characterise foe paintings of our old masters, and which are 
infinitely touching because sincere. The anise who aeated 
these masterpieces is unknown. Looking at them I saw 
depicted all that had been told me r H6neu on Mount Hici, 
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ill the Kurodnni, in exile, etc. Here the amateur of an would 
fatally become BuddliUt. The pilgrims also halt before the 
golden reliquary containing the scarue of the saint, carved by 
himself in IS07, die year of his exile, and before the kakemonos 
of the fifty Buddlias whose bodies and aureoles consist of the 
inscription “Namu-Amida-Butsu/* repeated a thousand discs. 
Tlien die pilgrim bows before the radiant gbry of Amida. 

In the cliicf temple of the sanctuary the altar, wliich is a mass 
of gold surrounded by magnificent silken bauners, gives the 
impression of a radiant apparition iUuininadng the world, I 
foci baclicd in a celestial atmosplicrc. Reason abdicates. 
Faith, confidence in a wisdom higher than our own, Cake peace¬ 
ful possession of the hearts of all present. Lasdy, the pilgrims 
find at the Kurodani a celebrated example of foe grace Amida 
reserves for sinners. It is in this temple that the warrior 
Kumagai recited in despair of having, during baede, severed 
the head of Atsumori, a young noble of sixteen, belonging 
to the Taira clan. 

Legend and Ixtcraturc have popularised dais story. In die 
delightful garden of die sanctuary one can still see the pool 
into which Kuniagai threw his armour before taking the 
liabit of a monk. We have all, cadi of us, destroyed and 
sinned, Bach of us is ccspousible in his consdence for the 
innocent head of au Atsumori. But the mercy of Amida 
extends CO us aL 
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CHAPTER X 


THE SHINSHU SECT 

(i) Hic Siiiiuhii Svct (2) A ccuivcnudoii wicli Mcasn Kcnryo 
Kawasaki and Fujloka, bonsA of the »ccc. A ;fmiplifjv<l mdulf^nt 
rdi|(ion, adapted to mexiem life, (j) Tlie Shttisbu doctrine according 
CO the popular eeKt>bnok of rlic accr: (n) The Life and V/ork of is 
founder, die Shonin Shinmn. called "rnc bald man wirli the limple 
heart *'; {i} The dAcrnnc nf abeolurc faith in the xavieur, Anii^ 
Buddha, who proniltts ua the Paradise of the Pure Land, where we 
become Buddhas, on the sole eondirion rlur we invoke him sincerely 
by pronouncing Ills name; (e) Tbc two ways; (d) Amula wishes co 
save men for the love he bears them; («) The Pore Land; (/) Whac 
is required of the filthfiiL (4) A visit to the of KyAto, 

celebrated sancmacies of die sect. ($) Mr K. Kawasaki, bojuc, d^ 
monstraies to mo due if ail meu bellied in Kanm, universal peace 
would be established, (d) Mr Tsumaki. bonac and profssor at the 
Focuiry of Letters of ebe Nishl-Hoogwanjl, expounds die practical 
cbamccer of Sliiashu and sicuates it amongst the dinerent sects. (7) Mr 
Shugaku Yainabc, bcozc, insiss upon rhe analogies and differences 
existing between Buddhism and Chrisrianiry; Amida ss only Love, 
not Judge. (81 Mr Gcsslio-Sasaki, bonze, Presidcnc of the Oiani 
Univcniry, Ky^, explains rel^ious life and die concepriou of tlie 
*cgo ’ according to the Shuisliu doccrine. (9) Mr OianJ, Mize of die 
Slunshu Sect, gives us his opinion about dw moral value of Slunshu 
and the place it occupies in relation to Chrisoanity. (ro) A Psalm bc- 
naacK the Dew. 


I. The Shinshu Sect 

This sect, whose complete name is Jddo-Slunshu (True Sect 
of the Pure Land), professes che same principle as the J6do 
sect. Like the latrer it is a Japaiiese creanou. Its founder was 
the Shonin, ^ Shinran, who lived from 1173 to izSi. Its two 
principal texts are the Dal Muryojukyo and rhe Atni^akyS 
(Sanskrit: Sukhavativyiiha). These are also the canonical texts 
' Tide given ro vircuoas bonzes. 
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ofchejddo sect, and in them Afliida promises Paradise to whom¬ 
soever will have invoked him situerely by pronouncing his name. 

The Shinshu sect is die most important sect of Japan. It 
counts ten branches which ah practise the same doctrine. 
Those of the Hongwanji (d«j original vow), whicli possess 
the celebrated and magnificent temples of the same name, and 
ill particular those of Kyoto, are die best known and the 
wcaJtldcst of rhese branches. 

The Hompa Hongwanji branch alone possesses io,$oo 
temples, monasteries or cbapcis, and counts somcdiing like 
19,400 priests, ritlicr ordained or probationers, more rliaii 
7,200,000 perpetual subscribers and 140,000 occasional or Shiiitd 
members. Ics budget exceeds 1,300,000 yen, and the annual 
revenues of its incorporated temples, monasteries and religious 
associations exceed 5,400,000 yen. Besides founding die 
Faculty of Ryfikoku, die Hompa Hongwanji branch of 
Shinsliu Jus created numerous schools, colleges and orguiisa- 
rions of social wcl&rc (relief for die poor, old and sick people, 
and die vicriim of war, legal liclp, feminine orgaiiisadons), 
wirh a membership exceeding 400,000. 

The Otani Hongwanji branch* posscs,scs more than 8400 
temples and monasteries, counts more tlian 30,000 priests, 
790»ooo perpetual members and 570,000 occasioiul members. 
It has created a Faculty, numerous establishments of primary 
and secondary educarion, social works (protection of cMdhood 
and motlicrhcH>d, workhouses, co-operadvc societies, medical 
assistajice and back-to-the-land schemes, etc.). 

The ocher brandies still possess between diem more than 
1800 temples, and group about 3,ooo,c*oo perpetual subscribers. 
Most of the branches have many possessions such as fields, 
rivers, forests and real estate, 

2. A conversation with the bonzes Ketvyo Kawasaki and Fi^ioka 

I had several inffirviews vrith Mr Kenryo Kawasaki, bonze 
of the Hongwanji Sanctuary of Kydto. He is a very popular 
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priest ill Japan, and his competence, modesty and diacming 
disaetiou of manners impressed me deeply. The venerable 
priest lent himself very kindly, and with mud: good will, to 
my pbilosoplucal inquest, and even encouraged me to question 
him, whilst he in turn plied me with questions concenung the 
monJ and religiom dispositions of my coniparriors towards 
Buddhism. He was generally accompanied by Mr Fiijioka, 
bonze of the same sect, widi whom I lacet became very 
friendly, and whose obligingness end gentleness of diameter 
were untiring. 

The bonzes of this sect aU profess diat one nuisc live practi¬ 
cally, according “to the honourable customs of one s rime/' 
They admit the marriage of priests; they cat bodi fisli ajid 
meat, and the relations one may have with them in daily life 
are hereby considerably simplified. I remember a delicious 
luncheon during which we parcook together uot only of 
“autumn dew soup/' but also of (raw coryphcnc), 

whilst conversing of Amida and the Pure Land. 

The doctrine of the sect rests on die same principles and on 
the same texts as the J6do doctrine. The men of our times 
being too conupt to reach NirvSna by their own merits, arc 
merely asked to possess a sincere faith in die merdful will of 
Amida-Buddha, who has promised the fiiidiful that they shall 
be bom again af^ their death in the Paradise of die Bore 
Land, that is to say, to make Buddhas of them. 

This promise, which is called the “original vow" of Amida, 
can be found in the following form hi the canonical text: 

“I will not obtain perfect uodccstanding if one of the living 
bemgs of the Ten Points, who believe in luc with the true diougbc 
and desire of being bom in my ceunoy, and who repeat my name 
ten nmesin thought, was not bom again in my Pure Land (Sanskrit: 

One knows chat die formula ''Nmu-Amida-Buisu'* or, 
more simply, '*Nimu~A/nida^Bu," is used for the repetition of 
the saint's name. 

Mr Kenryo Kawasaki was kind enough to oftec me a copy 
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of The Ftm^mental Teaeltings of ike True Sea of the Pure Lumd. 
In this popular text-book adopted by die sect, different points 
of the doctrine axe explained. So many errors have been 
voiced concerning die worship of Amida, and the beliefs and 
practices of Shinshii, that the Buddhists of this sect decreed 
it useful and pruden t to make a rdsumd of the essential teachings, 
at lease for the use of beginners. I <5uote, furtlwr, one of ^ 
most characccfbtic passages of this text. Of our convcKation 
oil Buddhism and on the sect of die Pure Land I will merely 
note here die following declarations, whidi preface and 
complete tlic explanations contained iii the pre-mentioned 
docuiiienc. 

"It is in nowise necessary,” said Mr Kenryo Kawasaki, “to 
retire from the world, or to practise special austerities to 
become a perfect B uddliist. Our founder, the Shonin Shinran, 
was married and lived in the world. Our duty is to live 
according to tlic fiimily, professional and national morals of 
our social station, and not to distinguish ourselves from odier 
meu by exterior acts or inanifbscadons. The believer of die 
Shinsliu sect can lead tlic life of his own choice provided it is 
an honest life. He can be a merchant, an industrialist, an 
ofridal, soldier, peasant, workman or fisherman. He must be 
a good citizen, a good husband, a good father and a good son. 
Buddhism is not in antagonism widi tlic cxacrions of modem 
life and civilisation. On tlie contrary, modem civilisation 
would be incomplete if it was obliged to reject all doctrine 
and all hope of a spiritual order.” 

What hope cau B uddhism offer to men i ” I asked. ‘ ‘ When 
an unfortunate man addresses a prayer to Buddlia, imploring 
bis aid, Buddha can surely not wisli to satisfy him, since 
Buddha is in NirvSna, and, in consequence, ignores desire.” 

“Your question denotes that you place yourself from a 
Christian point of view,” answered the bonze, “Buddhist 
prayer and Christian prayer are acts which cannot be compared 
the one with rhe other. The Christian wishes to ohlain some 
advent Age from God, and if he to obtain it, I fear the conse- 
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gucnccs his dcccprion miglu liavc for ]um. Tlic Buddlibc 
asks nothing of Buddha. His prayer is aii ace of ^ch, a homage, 
an ajirmathn, an efforr cowads the purificarion of liis con- 
sdousuess. There is nodiing co be done against unhappiness, 
tliC tribulations of life, sickness or dcach, One must accept 
tlic inevitable. But, according co our sect, sincere fiiith and 
an absolute confidcjicc in Ainida-Buddha always find clicir 
recompense after death by the access of die fiiithful to che 
Paradise of tlic Pure Land. Tlic hope offered co men b noc 
that of a mediocre advantage in die course of this life, but the 
certitude of a complete and early deliverance. One only 
demands of rhe believer hb feitli, his confulciice in Buddlia’s 
mercy. Our doctrine is so ample, and our pracria's arc *o 
simpMed, tlut die man most absorbed by modern life can 
come to us.** 

I next asked die two bonzes die question I had previously 
asked tlic bonze Kanci Okamoco, of the Jodo sect. 

“Since, according co your sect, Buddliisni exacts from the 
believer ftilcb. in an adored Saviour, wliat essential difference 
do you establish between Christianicy and your doctrine 

I received the same answer^t.e. diac Buddhism docs not 
recognise any omnipotent God exterior to the creature, co 
whom He dictates his duties. Buddhism is exclusively a human, 
moral and philosophical system. Amida-Buddha, the Saviour, 
is in function widi humanity whicli needs ro be saved. And 
Mr Fujioka resumed cliis in the following impressive formula: 

* 7 r is not because there is a Buddha that Humanity exists. It is 
because Humanity exists that there is a Buddha.” 

3, The T>octnne oj the Shinshu sect according to die popular 

text“hook 

The life and work of its founder, the Shonin Shinran, 'Uhe bald 
man with the simple heart.” 

The doctrine of the True Sea of the Pure Land was preached 
by the vendable Sakyamuni himself Nevertheless it is only 
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2 litdc more dian seven Iiundred u\d ytus age, due is co 
say, only ac the epoch when d:e Shonin Shinran* founder of 
the True Sect, sojourned in the province of Hidachi, to spread 
dxcrc die new Buddhist teaching, that this sect was recognised 
as sucli and formed a distince Buddhistic organisation. 

The Shonin Shlrmn was bom in 1173 in the village ofHino, 
near Kydto. His family bclojigcd to the all-powerful Fugi- 
wara clati. As the eldest son of a noble family, he could have 
aspired to some high office, or lie could have abandoned liim- 
Klf CO the delights of a purely worldly existence. The death 
of his pareurs when he was soil a mere child made a deep 
impression upon liis young soul, wluch, being naturally 
sensitive, meditated from then onwards on the uncertainty of 
human life. At nine years of age he left his Iiome to enter the 
Buddliist monastery of Shorciic-in, at Awadi^uchi. Then 
the ShoJiiu went to Mount Hici, and clierc he pursued his 
studios under tlic direction of professors of the Tendai sect. 
He also strove to penetrate tlic doctrines of the other sects, but 
was unable to discover tlic true way leading to dcUvcrance 
from this world of afflicrion. At the age of twenTy- 4 ve he 
was named jVfort«rfe/, or first priest of the $h$k^m. Bur we 
find Iiim at the age of cwency-ninc years sdll in the same state 
of unceriaincy. At chat epoch he used to address prayers daily 
to Kwannon Bosoesu in order diat light might be giveu him. 
At last he had a vision of the Bosatsu, and obeying the instruc- 
noiis he received from lier, he went to Yoshitriidzu to be 
taught by die Shonin Hdnen. Now, according to the Hdnen 
doctrine, any creature, however sinful it may be, is certain to 
be saved and to bathe in the l^hc of Amida and obtain a place 
in die eternal and imperishable Land of Happiness. It need 
only believe in Amida-Buddha, and, renouncing all the small 
present and past cares of this world, take shelter between 
Amida’s Ubcrating hands, so mercifully extended towards ail 
crearurcs, and utter His name widi a complete sincerity of 
heart. 

On hearing this doctrine every shadow of spirirual doubt 
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disappeared from the soul of the Shoniii Sluiiran. At tliat 
* moment, and for ever after, he uirderstood chat Amida was the 

came of his true ^tlica*, and lie coold not help remarkii^ that 
during the twenty-nine years of his existence his life Iiad beeu 
dircacd by the desire of salvadoii of tliis true fixclxec wlio, 
since the beginning of the world, had ceaselessly striven to 
save his sinful child, chajiks co lus eternal grace. Tlic Siionin 
was filled with a joy and gradcude impossible co describe. 
Rcuotiiidng lus preceding attachment co the bcliefi of die 
Tendai sect, he embraced die fiiich of tlic sect of die Pure Land, 
or, io other words, abaiidniiing die uncertainty of salvadon 
by '‘one’s own self’' (Jiriki, i.e. personal power), lie became 
an adept of “salvadon by a power otlicr than one’s own” 
(Tariki, i.e. “power of another”). 

Then he resigned liis post of Mcnezeki, and, becoming a 
black-robed Buddhist monk, he built himself a Iwmblc hue 
at Okazaki and continued to learn of the Shonin H 5 nen. 

In October 1203 our Slionin resolved co follow the advice 
of Honen, and he married so as to prove to aE that a family 
man could be saved just like a baclielor monk. He therefore 
maxiied Princess Tamahi, die daughter of Pciiicc ICanezane 
KojA former Prime Minister of the Emperor. Shiiiran was 
thee chxrry-one years of age, and die Princess was only eighteen. 
His marriage was in reality celebrated to dissipate die tlicn 
predomiDant religious doubts conccniiug the final redempdon 
of chose secular married men who, Jiving iu the midst of their 
families, had not succeeded In destroying their passions to 
their very toot. Prince Kuj6 was one of chose who sliarcd diis 
uncertainty, and our Shonin gave die pracdcal deinonstradon 
of his conviction by marrying one of the Prince’s daughters, 
and leading the life of a man of the world, The following 
year there was bom to him a son whom he called HSne-i. 

When Hdnen was csdled, Shinran, who was his first disciple, 
was unable to escape ^ same lot, and he was exiled in his 
turn to Kokubo, in the protdncc of Eehigo. There he dis¬ 
played an indefiidgablc zeal as missionary. 
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Five yean passed, then, in November isii, the Court pub¬ 
lished an edict putting an end to Shinran’s banishment. It was 
then that he adopted the name of Cutoku (literally “ the bald 
man with the simple heart"). By this app^don he intended 
to fix, on the one hand, his sit jadon amongst the disciples of 
Buddha, which was neither that of a priest nor of a layman— 
and, on die oflicr hand, affirm chat he was merely a simplc- 
Iicartcd Buddliisc, deprived of wisdom, intelligence or learning. 
The name Gotoku signified that he sincerely considered himself 
an ignorant and sinning man. 

Ill January 1217 he settled at hiada, m the province of 
Idachi, and began to write his Kyc^Gyo~Shhie-Sho (the teach¬ 
ing, die practice, die faith and the goal), in which Ire expounds 
the fundamental principles of die True Sect of the Pure hand. 
This was his first as well as his most important work. Its 
object was to safeguard from all possible misunderstanding the 
true signification of die principles of the sect, which had been 
often grossly misconstrued after Hdncii’s dcatL Shintau 
finished his book in 1224, at the age of fifty-two. The folio w- 
ing year he erected a temple at Takada, There, as at Inada, 
he devoted himself untiringly to the cause of the True Sect of 
die Pure Land. He next returned to the capital. He was then 
sixty years old. He was nevee tired of preaching the Good 
Law of tht Mcrdful Buddha to all who souglit him cither as a 
spiritual guide, or to solicit the help of liis tcachii^. To these 
unable to visit him in. person he sent lettcn describing the 
joyous life of a fervent Buddhist. Towards the end of his 
ejdstcnce, the Shonin Shinran wrote divers messages for diose 
adepts of bis ^th who were deprived of instruction—messages 
in which he expounded in very simple terms the principles 
of the True Sect. 

In I2d2 he reached the great age of niuety, and on the 23rd 
of November of the same year he began to foci the first 
symptoms of illness. But he did not coxnplaio, speaking only 
of the dc^ love of Amida, whose name he utr^ed with the 
greatest devotion. On the 27rh he made his forewell to his 
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disciples, tcUing fhem chat he would await them in tlic Pure 
Land when it was time for them to join him. He then con¬ 
tinued to murmur the name of Amida. Tlie next day. follow¬ 
ing the example of the great Muni of Sakya, at the instant of 
his Nir\^a he asked to be placed in a chamber of the Zenho-in, 
with his head turned towards tlic norrii, facmg the west, and 
resring on his rigixt side. At midday his murmuring ceased 
gently. He had definitely departed for tlic Land of Light, ami 
it is said chat a suave perfume of an indescribable swcertKss 
permeated die chamber, wliilsr in die western sky appeared a 
wliicc light which resembled die unfolding of a lat^ piece of 
immaciilarc silk. 

A brief outline of ihc Jociritic and practice aecordini^ to the Kye- 
CyoShine~Sho (teaching, practice, faith, goal] by the Shoniti 
Shinran. 

(i) The reac/nX^.—Amida assumed one day a human form 
and came on earth to save us from sin and ignorance. He 
incarnated himself under the name of Sakyamuni. 

The true reason of his coming on earth was to establish tlic 
basis of tlic True Sect of die Pure Land. In other words, we 
may say tliac the True Sect is the direct revelation of tlic 
Suddha Amida. 

(ii) The Practice. —We know die name of Amida by the 
preaching of Sakyamuni, and we know that in this name is 
enclosed Amida*s strength of desire to save all creatures. To hear 
this name is to heat the voice of salvation saying, **Havc 
confidence in me and I will save you surely/' words which 
Amida addresses directly to us. This significanon is contained 
in the name of Amida. We must therefore express to him our 
deepest grarinide by reciting his name according to Im will, 
having llsrened to the call of our Father so foU of love and 
compassion. The formula of rcdcadon is: Namu-Amida' 
Buisu or Bu." 

Whereas all our other acts are more or less tainted with 
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impurity, repeddon o£ is truly in 

act exempt from all impuriry,yi)r it Is not wo omelvos who redte 
ilj but Apiida hirtisdf who, giving his own name, chliges us to 
repeat it. 

(iii) Ftfi/A.—Whai wc Iicac the name of Amicla wc acquire 
belief in a certain salvation, belief wliicli also comes to ns by 
tire grace of Aniida. 

Wlien we tliink of Auiida^s desire co save us, wc become 
incapable of dissiinularbig to ourselves die insufficiencies and 
lies of our inner life, asid wc imdcrsraud from henceforth chat 
it is impossible for us to act as if wc were wise. This is the 
proof that the pure desire of Buddlia, exempt from all lies, 
has descended upon us. 

From the momciu wc Iicar die name of Amida and abandon 
ourselves to ills will, only hopuig to obtain our salvation 
through his grace, wc gain spiritual peace. Tins sendincnf 
would not CMst if the desire of Amida to save all people had 
not affirmed itself in us. 

From the moment wc believe in. our salvation, through the 
grace of Amida, wc awaken in us die desire of being reborn in 
Ills Pure Land, and we are happy because wc arc convinced 
diat diis wish will be realised. This is an effect of the over¬ 
whelming love of Amida, who uivites us to rejoin him in the 
Pure Land. 

This is why one must conclude that if wc cntcust ourselves 
CO Amida for our salvation, that act is entirely due to his grace 
and in nowise to oui own personal efforts. Indeed this faith 
in Amida, this sendmenc which subordinates us to his action, 
is nothing else than a cojisequcucc of his own will, 

(iv) The God. —As soon as cut belief in out salvadon by 
Amida lias been awakened and consolidated, cut desdny is 
fixed. We will he reborn in the Pure Land, and will become 
Buddhas. It is said that we shall then be wholly bathed in the 
light of Amida, and chat under his loving direction our life 
will overflow with an indescribable joy—gift of the Buddha- 
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We have dicrcforc no need to implore flic gods or die Buddlias 
to grant us more happiness iu this world, for do we not already 
enjoy all the happiness we can readi here i If we sdll have to 
endure unhappiness, this results from faults we have com¬ 
mitted in the past, and no prayer can save us from it. It is only 
after our rebirth in the Pure Land dwf we will be allowed to 
live a life absolutely devoid of suffering- 

At the end of our earthly life we dirow off die last trace of 
this corrupt cxisceucc and, being reborn in die Laud of Purity 
and Happiness, we obtain die lilumination of Biuldlia. The 
Land of Happiness is the Garden tjf Nirvana. Tliosc wlio arc 
bom dierein obtain tlie Great Illoinination of Nirvina, cjijoy 
eternal life, and arc for ever delivered from die fetters of Birth 
and Death. T/iey can then incar/uJK thi/wives indtjirtieely^ anJ 
reiitrn to this world of suffering W deliver other crcalitrcs from sin 
and ignorance. All these innumerable liappincsscs which we 
then enjoy come solely from a unique source: the grace of 
the Buddha Amida. 

The Tm Ways: the Holy Way and the Pure Lmid. 

Buddliism is one of the most complex of religions. Its 
fbvindcr, Sakyamuni, taught his followers by different means 
according to their aptitudes and characters. Buddha opened 
to his disciples different means of approach amongst whidi we 
generally distinguish two principal ways of salvation. Tlic 
one leads dixeedy to die goal, which is to escape from this 
world of suifering. Tlic other it only a provisory way which 
prepares one to enter finally info the way of truth. It is 
indispensable chat students of Buddhism should remember 
this distinction. 

Buddhism is divided into cwo principal schools. That of 
the Lesser Vehicle {Hinayana) and chat of the Greater Vehicle 
[Mahayondj^ The first addresses itself co chose disciples and 
Pratyeka-Buddhas (individual Buddhas), who are content with 
attaining a compaiadvely mediocre result. The second school, 
that of the Greater Vehicle, teaches the way of Great Ulumlna- 
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don, permitting us to rcacli Buddliahood. The latter must 
tlwreforc be considered superior to dxc former. According to 
tlic School of the Greater Vehicle we can also disonguish the 
doerriue called the Way of die Wise (Shodomonc) and the Pure 
Way (jSdomonc). The Way of die Wise is the teaching wliich 
leads a Buddhist to wisdom here below. It exacts tliac he 
should practise all virtues, and extirpate Jiis passions. The Way 
of the Pure Land teaches us tliac we become Buddhas simply 
by being bom again iu the Pure Land of Amida. According 
to die Way of die Wise, you muse attain Illumination by your 
own saciigch, whicli is very difficult to do. This is why this 
method is'called Jiriki-Kyo (doctrine of persoual salvation) or 
Mane^S^do (the way which is practised with difficulty). By 
following die Way of the Pure Land we inust reach the means 
of attaining Illumination by a power other than our own, i.e. 
by die grace of Amida. This latter docninc is called Ttjri&i- 
KyS (strength of anodicr), or doctrine which teaches the means 
of salvation without appealing to personal merit, or Igyo^o, 
die way whicli Is easily practicable. 

It is almost impossible for any man not endowed with 
extraordinary intelligence and wisdom to follow the Way of 
the Wise. For ctcatures such as ourselves, bom in this cenrury 
for removed from Buddha's dme, the best method is to follow 
the Way of die Pure Land, by liaving faith in salvation through 
die grace of Amida. 

Amida wishts to tave men out of love for them. 

In die True Sect of the Pure Land, we discover the true and 
universal love of Amida, who wislicd to save all creatures from 
su ffe ring and ignorance. His love is the net of in£iute mercy 
case into the sea of miseries in order to catch there the %norant 
rather chan the wise, and the sinner rather tlian the just man 
This infinite love and mercy reside eterruUy in Amida-Buddha, 
whose will to save all creatures knows no limit, and who, for 
this very reason, has been called Amitnyiis (life eremal). His 
power of salvation is bome in liis light. Although invisible 
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CO our limited siglic, his light is contuiually slicilding ic^ r&ys 
upon all creatures endowed with sensibilicy, and leads them 
untiringly towards faitli. Those wlxosc faith in tlic saving 
power of Amida has been awaknied, arc immediately barlied 
in his light, and destuicd to be borne again in the Pure Land 
after their death. The Light of Amida, whose merciful 
solicitude watcl^cs over all creatures, reaches into all r^ions 
of die universe and knows no limit in space, it is for tins 
reason due Amida has also been called Aifiilluil}a (infinite light), 
His desire to ensure the salvation of all living men Is infinite, 
not only as to time, but also to sjjatxv Itoui thence hj.s two 
aspects: Amitiiyfls (etcnul life), and AmMh<7 (infinite liglit). 

Amidn is the Father of all creatures. Uf is the One <j/rd 
since the beginnin^i of all things he has been worliin^ at the task of 
saving llic world. 


The Pure Land to which iw arc carried by the ‘*Bar7^iie of Lcvc,“ 
manned hy Amida. 

Tins carddy life is filed with sin and suffering. Ncitlicr the 
wise nor the ignorant arc out of tcadi of sin. Noble and poor 
alike arc subjected to suffering. He who believes himself 
stainless is cither mad or an idiot. Even when, according to the 
judgment of our ignorance, we believe ourselves luppy, it is 
quite possibb that we arc mistaken, for in the eyes of Buddlu 
o\2r apparent happiness may be only real suffering. In a world 
of impurities such as our own, it is unpossiblc to fmd a true 
state of peace or happiness. Where can we therefore discover 
a region containing no pain? Let us turn our gaze towards 
Amida who shows us his LaJid of Purity and Happiness, in 
which the sufferings and tribulations of tlijs world no longer 
exist. It is a place of perpetual smiles flowing from die source 
of all happiness. There one meets neither sufleri:^ nor sin, 
only beauty, goodness and joy, Those who are reborn there 
enjoy unending bliss. They are endowed not only with 
in^te f ecdom and wisdom, but also with chat pure love and 
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compaision which gives diem die power to save ail the 
crcacurcs of the world from pain. This immense happiness, 
devolved to tliose of the Pure Land, is die result of Amida s 
love and of his desire to save human heit^. 

The True Sect of the Pure Land teaches the doctrine of the 
Pure Land, or the Way of Trutli whicli ensotes die believer of 
being bom again after deadi in the Pure Land of Amida. 

One can conceive several ways leading to tlic Pure Lend 
of Buddha. Some arc narrow and arid. Tlic wide and sure 
way is that wliidi leads us to llic certitude of being reborn 
in the Pure Lan<L 

The Pitre Land of Amida is a land of beauty founded on 
truth and goodness. Not a single particle of impurity con penetrate 
it. Now, whatever may he die merits of a moral humaji 
conscience dwelling in a corrupt human licarc, one can never 
affirm that it is absolutely free from all trace of impurity. It 
is therefore impossible for m to be bom ^ain in the Pure Land 
on die strengdi of our own personal merits and will. Who¬ 
ever aspires to be born there must absolutely abdicate all 
personal pretension. The will of Amida leaves no doubt as 
to this point. This pure and magnificent Land of Happuicss 
is reserved for us. Amida, desirous of seeing us join him in 
die Pure Land, ceaselessly pours his light upon us so diat we 
grow in wisdom, become conscious of out sins and lies, and 
cherish the desire of bring reborn in the Land of Goodness 
andofTcudi. 

Thus, it is solely thanks to die supreme light of Ami- 
tlriba, “infinite Ught,*' that we become conscious of the 
blackness of our own licarcs, and that an aspiration towards 
the Land of Eternal Light awakens in us. After having brought 
out intelligences to this point, and while we completely ignore 
liis existence, Amida is already calling us to him, saying: 
"Listen to my name of Gooiiess and Truth. Free your 
consaousness from the impurities and the lies which darken 
your hearts, and entrust your destiny wholly into my care. I 
will save you ftom sin and ignorance !" Those who, reahsii^ 
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their smful state, listen to Amida's appeal, comply to liis wish, 
and 8ci5EC wicli pc^^bct trust liis outstretched hands, arc embraced 
by the Good and the Trudi of his saving grace, and arc delivered 
after their death from rlic corrupt body ajjd spirit djcy now 
possess. They will be bom again in the Laitd of Happiness 
aud Purity where they will receive infinite wisdom and love. 

Without the love and grace <•/ Atnida, who wishes to save all 
creatures, t« would have no jwsibllity of being hm again into the 
Pure hind. That is why the tnic way one should follow to okahi 
this rebirth in Buddha's country, consists in crossing the 6Vrt of 
Sneering in the barque of Love matuied by Aun'da. 

Whet is asked of the faithful? —FtfiV/» end wthing more. 

What frith does the Tnic Sect exact of its adepts ? Very 
litde. Compliance with the desire of Aniida which can be 
expressed thus: “ Trust yourselves to me in all sincerity of heart, 
and you will be saved.” So let us trust in his grace, l^t us take 
shelter in liia merciful arms in the hope of being saved in die 
future life. Ainida is flic guide of all the Buddlias. It is lie 
who holds the key to all flic mysteries of existence, If we 
prostrate ourselves before him in all humility, all die god.t and 
Buddhas will protect us from all evil. The believers of the True 
Sect who address their prayers to a Bodhisattva or to a Buddha 
other than Ainida, are in the wrong, or lack faith in the redemptive 
virtue of Amida. The faith one has in a perfect being should be 
perfect and absolute. That is why we must only trust ourselves 
to the mystery of Amida alone, since lie is die mystery of 
mysteries, and he abne can absolutely save us. 

The name of Amida is the most honourable name in the 
whole Universe. All the roots of goodness and all mertfs arc 
contained in it, and die redradon of this name is the most noble 
act one can perform in this world~~and the best of acts which can be 
accomplished here below. Whilst repeating the name of Amida, 
one understands how inferior ail other acts are to this recitation. 
Noble, honourable and beautiful as a meritorious, moral or 
religious act may be to out profrnc eyes, it has not the power 
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of leading iis to the Pure Land, where resides Aiuida, who 
alone can deliver us. 


4. A visit tv tlic Shinshu samtuaries of KySto, the Nishi^Hvn^wanji 
ciiei the Higashi-Hongwanji 

Tlic temples of rlic Shinsiiu sect present a very grand appear¬ 
ance wliicli at first ratlier friglitcns me. I fear I sliall not find 
in tlicm the special clitirm, tlic Buddliisc cl\5\rm, tlic perfume 
permeating chose small sanctuaries ami temples in wliich I have 
left a part of my heart. But I soon repeut of this hascy im¬ 
pression. Ac the Nisln-Hongwanji, d:c dooR, ceilings and 
columns ate all of a perfect taste, and reveal a sense* of pro¬ 
portion whicli is like a homage rendered to the poise of a 
peaceful soul. I have wandered in tlw wooden nave of the 
Keyehi where flicker dark shadows and soft lights, in tlic h^Ile 
of golden columns decorated widi lotuses, and I have medi¬ 
tated before the invocation to Ainida traced in large golden 
letters on a kakemono. In this environment I understand 
better all chat clicsc few words. " Namt^AmUe^Butsii,” may 
contain of moral power. This one formula contains, in fact, 
as I was told, the whole of Buddhism- In the more intimate 
Am 3 a-io, of raclicr smaller proportions, before the portraits 
of Shocoku-Taishi and of Hdnen, a thousand remembrances 
culled from my lessons, Uctuccs and pQgriinages come back 
to my mind. Let us give up judging t])cse dungs as a tourist 
and even as an artist. It is first of all necessary to learn to 
understand and to love. 

But it must be said feat in the Nishi-Hongwanji the visitor 
is less impressed by the temple than by the sumptuous gateway 
leading to the apartments, decorated with sculptures wiiich, 
according co the Japanese, would require a whole day to be 
examined in decaiL He is also deeply impressed by the halls 
—dxose immense and splendidly decorated halls. Here great 
art and exquisite taste have joined forces. These h;alU follow 
each other without an overcrowding of objeos, like a series 
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of &iry-likc yet sober visions, where each mam;l of art, 
pauxting, sculpture, ironwork, lacquered colonnade, dccadics 
itself without being overladen. Wc arc indeed in presaicc of 
a Forix, of a Thought which is sure of itself. It is tlic Vatican 
of Buddhism. Here splendour is not pride but in function of 
the immense universal role of die idea—of Faidi. 

The decoration of die first liall, wliicli represents bamboos 
and birds, against a golden background, is cxtraortiinarily 
jnastctly. Great painters, such as Kano Kyokei and Yusctsti, 
decorated odier halls, die foniKT with wild geese, the latter 
with chtysanfhcmuins. Cedar doors inarvclloudy carved arc 
decorated widi great violet cords. But the larger coonx ‘*x>f 
two hundred and fifty mars'" especially provokes iny admira¬ 
tion by its hannonious diincixsions, its sober structure, its 
decorated panels, its lacquered columns, and by die majesty 
and amplitude of its architectural conception. Ic is a Coujxcil 
Clxambi. Indeed, important assemblies have been lield there. 
Fredicadom ate given tlifCre. It is also in dxis maguificcixc Ixall 
diat one assisted in former days at the tepresentadom of No, 
those lyrical and Bxxddhist mysteries whicli were played in die 
neighbouring courtyard. My iniaginadoix resuscitated for a 
moment diosc ccicbratetl masked actors of yore describiug 
heraldic gestures before a pine acc, the obligatory setting, 
amidst symbolic accessories, and the blue smoke of incense. 

I see thun measuring their slow dances according to dw 
fraditionaJ rhythm—a whole art ui itself—in such plays as The 
Meeting at Chara, a scene of the transitory glory of the great ones 
of die earth, and which ends in Buddhist wisdom—or The 
Dwarf Trees, in whicli an Bmperor, disguised as a monk, 
wanders ui the mow and is helped by some poor folk in the 
name of Buddhist chanty. 

When I come back to reality, still in tlxat splendid lull, I see 
the imaiense picture of Tanyu which represents a recepdon of 
Chinese Ambassadots on a golden background. This com- 
posidon, m^esde but easy in style, makes one chink of the 
Veronese, and lends to the hall a sort of ofiicial character. I 
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have disdiiccly che inipre&sioit o( bcu^ in the presence of a 
religion freed from popular puerilities—whose chiefr are also 
poliddans—and which aims at universality, like Catholicism. 

We coudnuc ovir pilgrimage by a visit to the H^ashi 
Hoiigwanji, a vase modem edifice built in 1S95. Ic is the 
largest temple in Japan. It alojie would suffice to attest the 
sincerity of the Shinshu sect. Ic was built, we ace cold, with 
the mbscriprions of rlic fridiful, which amounted to several 
million of yen. Tlic pieces of wood formii^ its framework 
were erected witli the Ixclp of twcjtty-ninc stout ropes made 
of die plaited liair of women worshippers who had sacrificed 
their locks as a pledge of frith, for the biulding of tliis new 
temple dedicated to Amida-Buddlia, Saviour of the World. 

The pious visitors then go and pray in the temples of 
Nishi-Otani and Higashi-Omii, where rest die earcldy remauis 
of the Shoain Slunran. 

5. Mr Kenryo Kawasekij bonsc of the Jciimnstrfiies 

tt> me Owt if all men believed in Karma /he JoimJa/ions of 
Universal Peace would he laid 

I took advantage of Mr Kairyo Kawasaki’s kindness to 
pursue my investigations. 

'‘Tell me how Shinshu, whicii aims at playing au important 
moral part in modem life, and whose opdmisdc concepdons 
have somednics beeu compared wicli those of Clirisdanity, 
has succeeded in adapting tlie classic notions of Buddhism, 
wliich it does not deny, to its practical ends ? ” 

Then Mr Kenryo Kawasaki proceeded to expound his ideas 
on the Kama and the ego in function to human fraternity, 
universal peace, and re the dominating preoccupations of our 
times. His thought, in spire of the technical expressions and 
classifications ic makes use of, never loses sight of the goal, wlucli 
is the good of humanity. It is characteristic of the Shinshu 
attitude to strive to avoid the shoal of exclusively specu¬ 
lative philosophies to return directly and practically to actual 
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human needs—such as the solidarity of jnaiikmd, charitable 
dudes, radalequaliry and die disparidon of rhe causes of condicc. 

**Thc fact of being bom a man,” remarked Mr Kenryo 
Kawasaki, **involves particular chacacccrisdcs. Tliere exists in 
U5 three fundamental desires t the desire of com fore, die desire 
of various satisfactions and the desire of liberty. Tlicsc desires 
fold tlieir expressions in all forms of our aedvity. We Ixavc 
sought tluoiigli successive lives to realise them without ever 
succeeding completely in doing so. And we ccadi this present 
life still aspiring towards die realisation of these desires. The 
nature of the ‘self' through all dicsc siwcwsivc lives may be 
compared to the waters of the ocean wliidi rise and fall in 
waves of different aspects- The waves change form con¬ 
tinually, but the nature of the water does not cliaiigc. Like 
the water of the ocean our true self continues to exist eternally, 
aldiougli its physical and spiritual expression may ceaselessly 
assume new aspects. In die reaching of Buddlia, die force 
which directs these changes is called Kmia. Karma appears 
in the hu man self under three forms: thought, word ajid action. 
These arc called die Three Karmas wliich react upon our true 
selves, and are responsible for the transformations of existence 
of a being. This Karma force does not merely direct our 
present life t die Karma of today prepares our future. Kaenu 
has existed since die bt^iniiing of life until our actual life, and 
will act until die eternal future. For eternal life should be 
understood under its true aspect of continual change. The 
reason why we were bom human beings and not in some 
odier animal form resides in the foot chat amongst die multiple 
currents composing theKarnia,that resulting ui the Iiuinan form 
was stronger than diose currents resulting in the animal form. 

**Wc call ’Inge’ (a commenced Karma) chat form of Karma 
which creates a new general form of lifc. We also call it 
'Soho* (general fruit) because from the peine of view whidi 
inrerescs us, all beings £md themselves in the same situation. 
Or, again, we call it for the same reason Kyogo (universal 
Karma). That which appears in Ingo is our human quality— 
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our common quality. But atiochec Karmic current called 
Man^o (accomplished Karma) will perfect our self and scamp 
it with itt personal mark. The Mango is cssennaliy different 
in the case of each individual, that is why it is so oftw, opposed 
to die Soho ujidcr the name of Beppo (spcdal £iiit), or of 
Ftikyolio (individual Karma), This uidividual Karma reinauis 
ill constant and intimate rcladoji with die universal Karma. 

is the which creates the individual di/Tcrcnccs 

bcfwccji men, who all, neverdiclcjs, possess in common die 
same universal human nature. The /«ge creates liumauity. 
The Mm^o creates the individual, On learning these ftets, we 
teach the necessity of respecting Innnanity and each being 
taken individually, and of adniitdng tliat all men and ^ 
nations ate equal and have the same nglxcs. 

"A familiar example will help you to understand better 
wlxat I mean. Life resembles a journey in a nain. Those who 
go from San Francisco to New York, whatever may be 
their rank or condition, all travel in the same direction, 
Thus the Ingo or Soho gives to all beings a same human 
dirccdon. But in die train each traveller acts differendy; 
none accoiuplislies exaedy die same gestures as lus ne^hbours 
although respecting their pcculiarirics- This is the realm 
of Memgo \ the principle of difterentiaaon. We Buddhists 
practise this tolerance in regard to all. Unfortimately we often 
see in life men who pretend to destroy or level individual 
dificrcnccs, or to crusli others by dxcir own individuality, or 
to oblige others to think as they do, This is infinitely regret¬ 
table. Tlic life of all men should be as tolerant and happy as 
that of the passengers in the train. 

**The deep cause of the present conflict oue sees amongst 
nations and men is, in reality, the misunderstanding of ^ 
teachings of Buddha, that is to say, of our general universal 
nature, and of our special Karma. If men understood the 
nature of Karma, and admitted that each individual man has 
his tfffomp/h/ird Kama, which dUanguishes him, and if they 
considered human equality as a logical and reasoned couse- 
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qoeiice of universal Karma, Peace would be establislicd in the 
world for all etemicy. A civUitadon which would only 
comprise material, tcclinical progress, would not be complete. 
Thert m two weans of eUminaiin^ causes of conflict in huimtify : 
the one consists in waintainin^ social equiUhmm hy reforms, hy the 
excellence of institutions and of the political and economic sysiem. 
This is an exterior Means. TliC other method consists in pnrifyiui;, 
perfecting the inner life of men who shotild be directed towards peace 
by that effort of worfdpurijicadon. We Buddhists practise this stroud 
way. WebelieoeintlKprimacy of the spiritual, ptiwiple ifollaclion. 

“We make an effort to piiri^ and to ciilighccn our iiiiiid, 
and wc do not disdain our nciglibour’s diffcreiu mind. Uuc 
wc strive to help odwrs ui tlicir moral iKrfecting, because the 
life of humanity is not made only of tliosc special and individual 
fruits, but forms a whole. All bcii^s ate j oindy responsible the 
one for the other. As it is impossible to liave a perfect pare 
of anything so long as the totality is imperfect, wc Buddliists 
wish to create a superior life in which men co-cxise in mutual 
brotlicrhood and happiness. The welfare of all commands 
our particular sadsfacdons. To purify onc^s mind, to do good, 
to create Peace, sudi is in sliotc die teachings of Buddha.'* 


6. Mr Tsumaki, bonze, professor at the FaatUy of Letters of the 
Niski“Hongi<>anji, expounds the practical character of Slunshu 
and situates it amongst the sects 

“In Japau, long before Eisai, SIiotoku'Taishi amalgamated 
die traditional principles of Japanese psychology with Zen. 
Tlicsc arc characterised by intelligence, largc-hearcedness (j.c. 
charity) and active courage. Our Zen is boni of a combination 
of Chinese Zen and of our radal qualities. That is why one 
finds therein, in the first place, action, eoiirageons aetwity, whicli 
unceasingly seeks to realise Buddha on this earth. Buddhism, 
which in India 'was posdmisdc and * mountainous* (that is to 
say, retired from the world like a hermit upon his mountain), 
has become with os a doctrine of life and action, which can be 
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practised by all men uid womai, and is capable of educating 
a cliild. It is die glory of Shotoku-Taishi to have knovni how 
to combine out racial qualities with the pure Zen philosophy 
he brought us. He used to say: ‘It is not necessary to put on 
Buddhist clothes in order to be a good Buddliist. One can 
preserve the pxirc, detached, active soul of a Zentst just as well 
under tlic garb of a laymm.’ Tliereforc, thanks to Shotoku- 
Taishi, Zen became in Japau a philosophy made in our iinage, 
active and pmakal. 

“Attcr the deadi of Sliotoku-Taislii the fine qualities of 
Japanese iJnddliisin slimibacd for a while. Tlic Buddhism of 
Naca was not very interesting in character, being tributary to 
India and to China. But after the era of Kara, during the era 
of Hcrian (Kyoto), Dcngy5-Daishi, founder of the Tendai, 
and Kobo-Daishi, founder of Sliiiigon, restored its true aspect 
to Japanese religious plulosophy. It appeared once again, such 
as it muse always be, active and practical, immediately available 
and applicable in daily lift. Dengyo and Kobo borrowed their 
ideas from Cluna, but dicy adapted them for Japanese use, and 
gave them a human and Salvationist character. One knows 
the success of the Tendai and die Shii^^on. sects, chc importance 
enjoyed by the priests of Mount Hid, whose bonzes, rcadiing 
die summit of powers and honours, were garbed in robes of 
gold- 

Thc Tendai pliilosophy, Aiisu (disdpliuary practices), 
Shimizu (or secret doctrine) and Zen were the foor spiritual 
values which penetrated Japanese civilisation. The irradiation 
of Mount Hid is a great historical feet. Thanks to it, the ideas 
of national unity, national teaching and national religion were 
for the first time bom in our land. 

“Keb^Daishi knew how to give a popular value to his 
secret docsine. Before him only the nobles and a few privi¬ 
leged persons had enjoyed the practical possibility of studying 
Buddhism. Kobo-Daishi strove to induce the people to 
frequent his temples. He created several centres of teaching, 
and addressed himself to all—peasants, warriors, merchants 
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and arrisaiis. Different religious pliilosopliics sprang out of 
Tcndai. After tlie Hdan period cainc the Kamakura period. 
Zen BuddJusm was brilliantly represented by Eisai and Dogen. 
From this period came modem Japanese Buddliism, i.e. the 
four great modem seccs^thc Zeu seer, the Siiuisliu sect, whose 
founder was Sbinran, the Jddo seer, whose founder was 
M^iicn, and lastly die Nidiircn sccL^ It is the study of tlicsc 
sects whidi gives us the true aspect of modern Buddlrisni. 

“The Zen and Nicliircn doctrines can form a group wliich 
I will oppose to die Jddo and Shinshu doctrines. Zen is a 
philosophy—a mctliod of appealing to inner power. TJic 
Zenist clunks and acts In liis self and by his self Zcii is the 
characrciisdc doctrine of personal cffbic, of acquired incrir. of 
an inner ideal. In whac concerns the Nichiren duetriiic the 
question is more delicate. Indeed, die latter derives its power 
from the exterior, appeals to the exterior, civets salvation from 
the HokkekyS (Locus of tlic Good Law). But do not lee us 
fb^c that the follower of die Nfchlten sccc acts dius ron- 
rrieurly; it is a doctrine of comcious, exterior power, and is not 
merely passive. The words 'Nawiu mihoko retire kyo* must 
be weighed and pronounced fervently. In short, die iiid ividual 
is conscious of his commumfy with Buddliisc power, that 
exterior virtue upon whidi he calk- Nidiircn created a 
complex doctrine. He borrowed fiom the Jddo doctriue die 
prindple of an easy prayer, but lie also pracdses a man^ara of 
a deep scope, and strongly recommends a centre of adoration 
and accivity, Like Zen, the Nidiircn sect believes that Paradise 
is here on cartli, and that its doctrine possesses an immediate, 
a present value. 

“On dw contrary, the J6do and Shinshu doctrines consist 
exclusively in &ch in a prindple of exterior pou^r. These two 
doctrines have not the present diaractet of the two preceding 
ones. The Pure Land sects attribute necessarily more import¬ 
ance to tomorrow chan to tode^. Yet Shinraa, die founder of 
Shinshu, who venerated Shotoku-Taishi, rejoins die funda- 
^ Sec next cluprer. 
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mcrwal ideal of the krtcr. Shmran sought to vulgarise, to 
fadJitate goodness and the duties of daily life- He believes 
that one should go directly to Buddiu ‘with a virgin heart,’ 
and he never loses sight of the practical activity of men. If 
for example, he admits that one can cat meat in spite of the 
traditional Buddhist precepts, it is because he knows that it is 
practically impossible for working people to do otiicrwisc. 
But even that action, if accoinplislxcd witli a puce heart, and 
according to Buddliisc charity, becomes incorporated to 
Bnddliisc life itself Tiic principle of Slmiran s teaching is, 
like diat of Siiotoku, to allow the liearc to lead ono directly to 
Buddha, aiid to ace in a practical way. Tlic idea of acrivity, 
and not of sterile isolation, which is diacactcristic of Japanese 
psychology, and wluch Shotoku-Taislu had made his own, is 
also in the foreground of the Shinsliu doctrine. Like Slictoku- 
Taishi, Shinran teaches the vanity of this world and shows the 
way to true life into which one must enter actively and 
practically. For him the tcuch consists in deracliing oneself 
from this ephemeral life, and dicccriug oneself by faith, 
which proceeds from trudx, to diat gcnmjic Buddhist life, to 
die life tliac is truly active and cliaricable.” 


7 . Mr Yamahe, bonze aid professor at the Faculty of the Nigashi- 
Hongtmiji of KySto, insists on the analogies existing between 
BuMism and Christmity and foresees the one future of the 
tivo religions 

“like Chiisoanity, Buddhism, in the countries where it has 
developed itself, lias compromised with die spiritual nature 
of the dilfaent peoples. And yet both religions always 
preserve their essential principles. 

Buddhism is not a dead abstraction, and it has for this very 
reason modified itself as the spirit of men developed—enlarging 
its conception of truth. Like in the other religions, when 
man’s insight develops, he discovers as from the summit of a 
mountain unsuspected regions, and proclaims that which 
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appears co him as being ncv truths, and which art, ui face, 
only new aspects of die eternal. Japanese Buddhists always 
found themsaves on die teachings of Biiddha, cercauily. but 
they have enlarged tlicii vision of Tru6. They prwnd that 
new flowers and fruits have grown from the oH roots which 
existed in India in the rimes of Gautama Biiddlia, and rhac a 
hundred different floweiing brandies now rise townr^ die su)j. 

'•Buddhism lias followed the general trend of die re¬ 
ligious history of liumaiiity. The dcvdopmc'nt of Mahayaiia 
Buddliism, notably, issued from tlic tcachmgs of CJautama 
Buddha, has been compared to that of the Clirisnai; faith 
issued out of Judaism. Bener soil one could compare it to 
the devciopment of a whole sacerdotal system born of flic 
simple Gospel of Saint Mark. A parallel can be csfabhslwd 
between the evolution of the thought and doctnucs of die two 
religions, which doctrines appear only to have been marked, 
medified with us Japanese, by our Oriental mentality and by 
circumstances of milieu. This fact, if it is not a miraculous 
coincidence, can only be explained by adnurtuig points of 
contactin the past between Christianity, wliich filtered dirough 
the Orient by means of die great commercial roads of antiquity 
and Buddhism. It is every day more certain that diis must 
have been tlic case, and that die points of fusion were far more 
numerous chan supposed. If tliis is exact, if it is true chat iu 
spite of differences of race, mciitaliry and cxrcumscaiia, the 
religious diought of the Base and of the West have so many 
points in common, one can foresee a unique future for spiritual 
needs and entertain die hope of a future union between die 
two systems of diought. But, of course, diis is only a dun 
vision—a mere hope.” 

Mr Yamahe then proceeded to underline one difference heUveen 
Buddhim and Christianiiy: Amida is Love and not a Judge. 

“Tiie orthodox Shinshu sect, which teaches the doctrine of 
Redemption, finds its justificarioii in the conception of Amida, 
the Buddha of Infinite Light and Eternal Life. The name of 
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Aniida is mwidcpned for the first cnic in the ‘ SuklidifatU 
VydhU’Siirra' (The Laud of Felicity). 

“This is what we find in that text: 

When the Buddha Sslcyajnuui lived at Rijagriba, on Mounc 
Gridhrakuta (the Vulture's Peak), and took pact iu an asstinbly 
orBiiibhus, the venerable Ananda having risen to his feet, addressed 
the Blessed One in the following terms: 

‘Hie organs of thy semes, O Blessed One, ate serene; the colour 
of thy skin is clear; tlic rint of thy faec is briglir and golden. Just 
as an autumn cloud is pale, dear, brilliant and golden, so the 
oigaus of the Blcswel Ojie arc serene. Besides, I do not believe, 
0 BlcsMcd One, I have ever seen die organs of die senses of clw 
Tatliagara an serene, ov the colour of his face as clear, or the tine 
of liis skui as brilliant and golden as co-day. . . . TlKtcforc this 
diought comes to my mind, O Blessed One: without doubt tlic 
TachSgata dwells today in die state of Buddhahood, without 
doubt the Tathlgaca dwells today ui die state of a MsIiinSga, and 
without doubt lie beliolds the fully illuiumed saincs and Tadiagatas 
of die past, of the future and of the present.' 

Aiiaiida’s quesdun was most pleasing to Buddha. 

‘Well sud, well said, Ananda I Your question is really excellent. 
Your philosopliy is wise ajid your luidecsranduig b very buaudful. 
You, d) Anauda, have come for the advantage and ben^t of many 
people, apart from rhe compassion of the world, for the salvadon 
of a great inuldtude of men and for die advantage and happineas of 
both gods and men, wlicn you deem it wise to question the 
TathSgata on this subject.' 

•'The faa is tliis: When Sakya, filled with love for humanity, 
was on the point of preaching the doctrine of great felicity 
and redemption for all, hb face shone with a marvellous glow, 
and hb whole being became as seresie as an autumn doud. 
That b what inspired Ananda to ask the Buddha the above- 
lucjicioncd quesdon. The words came to Ajianda's lips, but 
die master’s inspiration was clearly visible in them. The 
heart of Sakyamuni, who had reached the highest summit of 
puiificadon, naturally moved Ananda, who was hb beloved 
dbdple, so diat the latter’s heart reflected like a mirror thdt 
which was cakii^ place in Buddha, himself. Ananda under¬ 
stood the supreme state of ‘mutual contemplation’ of the 
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TachigatdS. To obtain a good harvest, it is first Jicccssary to 
ciJi ones field and to prepare it to receive the seed. Thus aUo 
die apparition of a great spiritual movement in die world is 
preceded by tlic advent of very spiritualised minds, ready TO 
receive the doctrine of the saint, for tlicn it will be easier for 

thclatcertopcnctntcintotliclicatcsofincn. Tlic nioincnt was 

propitious, now, to propagate the religion of salvaaon by faitii 
side by ride with die monastic rcUgi<ni of personal inmacioii. 

•• Ic is thus that was opened the way to die doctrine of salva- 
(ion by fcith. Before pronouncing die more cxcc^llait vows 
(PraniiWntfs), as they arc called in rite SiMaviiH-VyHha-Sutfa. 

the presence of liis master Lokesvawraja, Dhannakara, 
who was stiU undcj^oing liis disciplinacy stage, declared bs 
intentions in die following CStlias : 

‘May my fadicrlaiid be exactly like the state of Nirvana and 
unequalled. I will be full of pity and deliver all ctotures. 

May those who may be bomlicrc coming from the Ten Quartets, 
be pure and joyous, happy and fortunate when they reach my 
coimffy- May Buddha prove that this is my ctuc rcaluation. I 
addres strong and vigorous praycra foi the accomplishment 
This wisb May the Bhagavacs of thoTen Quatrers whose wisdom u 
unimpeded, know my thought and my practices. Even when I 
suffer ui the midst of affliction and of pains, I wiU always praense 
strength and endurance and will be free of all regret. 

Tlwn, after Iiaving thus affirmed rive forty-eight PratManas 
(vows ^d prayers), Dharinakara recited rive following verses 
by the grace of Buddlia: 

Tf these prayers I have made, reaching fanlicr tlaii ihe world, 
aud by whi^ I will certainlv obtain the higliesi peace, were not 
granted, may 1 not reach perfkc xindcratandiug. 

‘If I do not become a great donator so as to save all the poor, 
chaiiks to mcommcnsuraWe sums of money, may I not reach perfect 

luiderstanding. , , ,. , ^ 

‘If, when I reach Buddhahood, my name be not lieacd in the Ten 
QuancfS, may 1 not wadi perfect undcniandiag. 

‘May I become the teacher of gods and men, having sought the 
highest peace by my generosity, my loyal and ptofound meditation, 
and by the practice of the purest virtues. 
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'The gceac light produced hy tJic spiritual power of the Tathigsta 
shines on limitless countries, and Leroys the darkness of three 
kinds of foulness, by saving hdngs from unhappiness/ 

{Bxtmijhin the Chinese Version.) 

Havuxg recalhsd this, we can judge men according to dreir 
desires and class tlicm into three groups, fi) Those who line 
their nests comfortably with the fcadicrs of others, (ii) Tliosc 
who, being satisfied with thenxsclvcs, neither insult nor praise 
ochen. (iii) Those who sacrifice dicinsclvcs for the good of 
Ini inanity. Dhannaksra was tlic greatest and tlic most remark¬ 
able amongst this last group. He considered liiinsclfabsolucdy 
at ctie with all the creatures of tlic Universe, and believed chat 
no individual perfection can he reached if one does not strive 
at the same dmc to perfect odiers. This signifies in ocher 
words, tliac, in order to reach infinite mercy, supreme wisdom 
and power, these qualities must be incarnated in the person of 
a Redemptor. 

“Tlic number of what are called his Pranidhanas (vows 
or prayers) differs according to die texts. Rve of them 
subsist in Cliinesc truulations, and dae sixtli is known in 
Sanskrit under the name of Sukhavati^VyCha-Sutra. These 
prayers have sometimes been numbered at forty-e^ht, 
whilst at ocher times they are said to be od.y rwency-fbur. 
The most important arc those which speak of his accession 
to understanding, ro infinite life and wisdom, of the glorifi¬ 
cation of his name, of faith as to the reason of die teaching, 
and of his rcincamadon for the salvation of the world. 
In consequence, if one obtains fiuth by listening to the 
doctrine of Amida such as it is expounded in the sutias 
and discourses, such a one will surely be bom again in 
the Pure land after his death, will possess infinite light and 
wisdom, and will wish to devote himself in his cum to the 
salvation of all creatuces. He will accomplish his 'great vows' 
by pnedsing the Six Virtues of Perfecdon during Innumerable 
existences. 
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“ Wc read in the Buddhist Psalms of Shiiiraii Slionin: 

Since He who U luHiiiCfi (Amd^) bas readied Suprmc Wisdoni, 
dm long, long centuries of ten gcncrsriorr have by, and the 
light ofliis DharmaUya is b» tfic world, bkc cv« for blind ^oflc. 
^ic Buddha of Infinite Ught having, together with the Bodm- 
satevu of CowpneioQ and Wisdom, taken poMcssion ot the 
Ark of the Divine Promise floating on the Ocean o» Inrtli and 
Dead), has assembled and wved huuiainry with himself. 

“One nught ask, Htn^s not Aniida. the Shiii>.iHi saviour, 
resemble up to a certain point tlic C<id of Christians f 
“Wliat differcndaccs Shindui from Cluistifinity is our con- 
ccptiou of siiv The airistiaiis’ God is a Clod of Love aiul ol 
Jufticc, whereas Baddha is Mcceifubicss itself, atid nothing 
more- Buddha never judges. Tiic God of Judaism, rep^ 
sented later by the Cluisc, became the God of Love, but 
nevertheless He remains the judge of men’s sins md mcasums 
out punishment in proportion. The Amida of Shinshu, on the 
contrary, knows only infiintc Love for all bcii^s, and wisha 
to deliver diem from the etismal circle of ignomicc and 
suffering in whidi they are plunged. Therefore in Amida 
there is ncitlifii wrath nor anger, He U only Love. 

8 . Mr Gissho Sasaki, b^me, explains as follows, religious life and 
die eomcplion of the "self’ auarding to Shinshu 

“What is the true life ? How do we reach the true life ? 
“Sncliarc the chief questions which must preoccupy those 
who srody Shinshu, 

“Is life really suffering or is it a very agreeable thing i It 
is not so easy to answer fois question as ni^it be supposed- 
Daily experience teaches U 5 diat life contains both pain and 
pleasure. On the oilier hand, personal considetadom must 
U taken into account, for what seems agreeable to the one 
may produce quite a different impression on another person. 
We all evaluate our personal experiences in our own way. 
From a general and reasonable point of view one can consider 
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life as a whole as containing both pains and pleasures. The 
practical consequence of the truth is chat we flee from wliat is 
disagreeable and pursue what is pleasing. Certain men seem 
cxteriorily to avoid agreeable things, sudx as, for example, those 
who morrify themselves like the aesthetics of India. But indeed 
even these are seekers of joys; joys wliich cannot yet be 
realised, but wliidi must become so, by the virtue of their 
penances. The aesthetic even often feels pleasure in acts wkidi 
otlicrt would consider d:c most unbearable of cornires- Projn 
this point of view one can say tlwc stoicism is, at its basis, a 
form of hcdonisni. Wc arc all epicureans in some way. I do 
not know whether ail men are Hamlets or Don Quixotes, but 
I do know tliat for eacli of us life is partially agreeable and 
pardally painfiil, and tliat we strive to avoid rlic one to seek 
the edwr. 

“Tliis merely practical view on life is expressed in 7 l$e Four 
Times Nolle Truths as enounced by Buddha. Tlic fine truth 
is diat life is suffering. The second trudi is that suffcrii^ comes 
from the accumulation of the causes of suffering. The diird 
truth affirms diat in suppressing these causes of suffering tlie 
sure of absolute blessedness is reached. TJ)C fourth truth 
tcadics us liow to reach cliis state. 1 specify: the idea 
of pain or of pleasure must not be the flnal principle of 
our spiritual life. This has been expressly tauglu by Buddha, 
and in all the texts of the Hinayana we And the follow¬ 
ing advice: 

Do not avoid pain whcji k prescjus icelf to you. 

Do uoc wididraw from pleasure when it prcscjrts icsdf to you. 

But remain quiet and serene. 

“Whereas pain and pleasure enter so largely into die com¬ 
position of luiman life, we say tkai hfi, Sevoud to truth, should 
wt depend upon these contingencies, hui seek heyortd them its 
d^nite foundation. 

“As long as man is incapable of rising above the simple 
notion of pain and pleasure, he has hardly evolved from the 
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animal agft. To rise, as we have just said, exacts on his part 
die wiE of seeking some moral signification wliich distinguishes 
him &om the rest of acation- He cannot deliver himself from 
his sensations, as he is a sentient being, but his sensations can 
be sanctified and ennobled so as to fiircher his moral conduct- 
Thus a pain may be experienced when we have not acted 
according CO morality, and an agreeable sensation may result in 
us when we have accomplUlicd our duty. Cultivated miiuis 
can therefore create for themselves a moral world wluch 
uplifts diem above the life of sensations, and dicy can thus 
discover, in diis existence, tlic notion of an attitude protccritig 
them against evil. Moral lift con only be horn and progress in the 
man who knows how to control his sensations. 

Do dl due a good. 

£scb6W all thar is evil, 

And preserve a pore heact. 

Such is the teaeliing of aU the Buddhas. 

“Such is the well-known gStha constituting the teaching 
common to the Buddhas, and which characterises the moral 
aspect of what is called primitive BuddHsm. The Vinaya 
Pisdplincs) is but the codification of moral rules applicable 
to the life of Buddhist monks. 

“Now Sliinran Shooin could not be concent widi tliis 
simple moral. He felt the urge to go beyond good and evil, with 
the aim of reaching the other shore of religious life. Thanks to 
him, the last Buddhists learnt the ezistcace of another world 
which moral life alone could net reach, and which was 
unknown to tiie adepts of the Vinaya. hi this world spirit 
enjoys perfect fieedom, being henceforth liberated from the 
fetters of the double chain of good and cviL 

“On hearing me speak dius, one might think that the tearii- 
ir^ of Shinshu Buddhism is immoral, and could not, in 
consequence, interest out daily life. But. on ^ contrary, 
Shinshu possesses a very sure critical sense of our moral 
impcrfvciion, and teaches us diat precisely on account of our 
imperfections we must be humble, repentant and fiuchiul. 
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Better stil], SHmshu is conscious of what is uimatural in 
monastic ljfc» and it therefore advises its adepts to live 
ordinary famiJy lives, wHdi in no way distinguishes them 
from other men. It thus consecrates femily and sccUl 
duties. 

Shinslw takes uito consideration the human side of humanity^ 
and Sliinraii audaciously rums away on this point tiom the 
way unifomily followed by other Buddhists. For this reason 
the Sutra of tlic Great Inilnite {Sukhdve^vyQha), the canonic 
basis of Sliinshu, is also called flic Surra of Humanity, la no 
other Buddliist school is the link between religion and morals 
more complete chan in Slnmhu. 

“Let us exantine this next point: the problems of the 
relation between religion and morals are discussed by Buddhist 
Sliinshu scholars under this ^dal tide—' Relative Truth and 
Absolute Truth.* 

During the Mdji era, that is to say during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century, Sliinshu scholars divided themselves 
into two groups over tills question. The one professed a 
Unitarian point of view, the second a dualistic opinion. In 
tliis second group, moreover, some affirmed a sort of parallel 
between the moral idea and the rel^ous life. These two 
systems of life were like the two wings of a bird, or the two 
wheels of a carriage: the one could not advance without tiie 
other, foe they completed eadi other. One of these categories 
of dilnken gained an advance on tiie others. In general the 
conservatives inclined to support tile duahstic theory, whereas 
the liberals strove to establish a Unitarian relation between 
religicrn and morals. 

‘ Those who make themselves the apostles of a theory of 
anteriority believe that a moral life was the necessary result 
of religious faith, or, in other words, that religious fith was 
ptc-cxisrcnc to moral bw. The bte Reverend Manshi 
Kiyozawa (1863-1903), who was president of the Shinshu 
Collie and leader of the liberal party of that epoch, himself 
energetically opposed the doctrine of the priority of the 
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religicus iaith. He used to S4y: ‘All moral acts arc the pro¬ 
ducts of OUT deliberation and must proceed from the will. 
Therefore those acts proceed from our timer needs. Never- 
tliekss die salutary results they can bring into our intelicccual 
and social life cannot be regarded as moral acts. In conse¬ 
quence, and especially in tlie ccadiings of Sliiu Buddliisin, 
moral life must precede die accession to Faidi. 

“Conformably to tlili docirinc, a religious life is only 
possible when one has acquired tlic consciousness of one s 
moral impexicccions. The motto of die Reverend Kiyozawa 
was diat morality is our guide cowards religion, whidi reminds 
us of tile saying of die Middle Ages: ‘ Philosophy is tlic servant 
of Theology.’ 

“When we consider die practice of BuddJiist life we must 
not forget the She or Ten Virtues of Perfection {parmitas) 
wliich are our lot as disciples of the Buddha. These six 
paramii^ arc: Charicy, Morality, Patience, Energy. Medica¬ 
tion and Wisdom; to which must be added, in order to reach 
the number of Ten, the Causes (npdyrt), die Vows {prmiiMiana)^ 
Power (baJa), and Science (jnana), or another group of moral 
qualities known as die Four Incommensurable Thoughts, i.e. 
Energy, Compassion, Goodwill and Impartiality. These 
virtues constitute what is called die Holy Life {Brahniocharya). 
Tlic saints who pracrisc such virtuous acts will all roacli tlic 
state of Buddliahood, Ten d^rces of spiritual development, 
corresponding to the Ten Virtues of Perfection, lead Maliayan- 
iscs CO the perfect Supreme Initiation of Buddlia. These Ten 
Degrees arc Joy, Purity, Light, Imicr Fire, Superiority, Mani- 
fesradon, Advancemciic, Immutability, Good Intelligence, and 
the Clouds of Dliarma. When Charity, which is the first 
Virtue of Perfection, is practised in the most complete way 
possible, the Mahayanist readies a spiritual state where he is 
liberated from all passion, and where his heart is filled with a 
sensation of Joy which life him above all limitations of Time 
—both pr^enc, past and future. This is the fine degree, chat 
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of Joy. Pursuing Kis courte cf spiritual developmem he finally 
reaches die teiidi degree and becomes the master cf Love and 
Wisdom. Like the clouds enveloping the Universe, lie has 
ideneified himself with the Dhirma, and his heart embraces 
all tilings in Love ajid Wisdom. He is now an ininacc, a saint, 
a Pure One. He has gained an infinite world built in. and 
upon, the world of relativity and of perfection. 

“These Six or Tcu PSrainitis ace the acts of purity and 
sanctity Duddlia prescribed for his disciples of the Mahayana. 
Those wlio arc capable of completely acquiriiig these virtues 
arc saints and ‘pure.' Those who are too weak-minded to 
follow the way of perfection and to uplift tlieir spiritual level 
to diat Iicight, arc die comnioii lierd of mortals who arc 
tccluiically caUed the ‘ignorant' {bala). 

“We see therefore that Buddhism has taken into account 
die opposition between the purity and pollution existing in 
the life we lead in this world. Tlie principle wliich governs 
the life of a saint is purity. Now Shinran Shonin, founder of 
die Siiinshu sect, nukes a distinction, in Buddhist religious 
life between diis 'Way of Holiness,' as he calls if, and die ‘Easy 
Practice,' which is quite different. The objea of die ‘Way of 
Holiness' is to follow die way of perfection, chat is to say, to 
practise ans of purity and holiness until the whole world be 
entirely transformed into a kingdom of purity and holiness. 
We agree diat the idea of universal sanctification is the highest 
goal of BuddJu’s disciples. But this is nor an easy cask in oui 
present limited and worldly life. Perhaps if is impossible to 
practise completely even one of those Six PlramitSs in our 
relations to other men. One most recognise chat the distance 
separating the Mahayana ideal from our ordinary, practical, 
daily life is mcoinmeusurable. We muse take into account our 
reality, and the way things cake place in a life as limited as oun. 
The wall of holiness is too high for us to scale it with success, 
and if dus scaling should be the absolute condition of our 
salvation, very few mortals would ever reach the light. That 
is why Shinran Shonin, wishing to establish the basis of 
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religious life on something else than the 'Holy Way/ so 
diSculc of access, composed the following psalm: 

From eternity to the present nme, 

The proof exists that ne loves me. 

For is ic sot tbsnks to him 

That I have pcaetfated the mystery of Buddlu's wisdom i 
la which exist aclcber good nor evil, 

Neither pgricy not impurity r 

"Wc will understand these diouglits better after liaving 
suidicd the problem of‘self' according to die ShinsHu doctrine. 

‘‘Wlicrcas the philosoplicrs prior to die Upaiiisliad sought 
God in the exterior world, the writers of the Upauidiad dis¬ 
covered Him in the Atman (soul). Buddhists, for tlieir pare, 
not only deny the existence of an exterior God, but also the 
reality of a soul, substantially conceived, It is foe this reason 
that Buddliism has sometimes been accused of Atheism, of 
destroying die notion of soul, by rhosc who have the habit of 
considering the world as the creation of an hiscoiical God, and 
the body as the residence of an immaterial soul. Tlus explains 
why Buddhism has so often been confounded with Nihilism, 
with absolute nihility—because the sense of Buddhist negation, 
which impbes not an idea of diesis, but also the idea of 
anti-thesis, was not always understood. By this method 
Buddhism intends to rise above die dualism which inrelligcnce 
has put into things- The Absolute is the point where one can 
no longer pretend to anything. It is the refusal of Buddlia to 
admit an exterior God, and ends in the absolute notion of the 
Eternal Dhaima. Buddha placed himself above dualism after 
having realised his perfect Illumination and wl^n he declared: 
‘I alone am the Honoured One,’ instead of saying, ‘None 
others daan myself ace honoured.* Foe he made no distinction 
between I and Thou, between the I subject and the I object, 
For at die moment of his Illumination, what dominated in 
Buddha was the ‘ Great Self,’ or Nirvina- This is what should 
be understood when Buddhists oppose the non-Atman to the 
Aimm of the Hindus. 
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“There was no personal subscajicc, if I may express myself 
thus, hi die ‘self’ of Buddha, at (he moment of his Uluminanon. 
The purely relative human ideas of subject object, of ‘ self’ 
and non-self, arc not found fhercon. We see here the ‘pure' 
self, but with die possibility for this unique self to pass through 
dificrent stages, to present itself under the relativliics and the 
supcrfidalness of the subject ‘self,* die possessor ‘self* and the 
object ‘ self.* If you consider these three stages independently 
the one of die other, you will see tliat the abyss deepens 
between cadi of tlicsc norions involving tlic rupture of Buddhist 
religious life and of human liarmouy, 

“The multiple difficulties one observes in, the social onanism 
proceed from a belief in the iiidcpcndenco of these three 
manifestations of the self Eadi considers Itself absolutely 
independent from the others, and the result of diis error is that 
a human being brutally opposes his own interest to die interest 
of others. Absolute monarchy or stadsni dislocates and exalts 
one of these manifestations of die ‘ self’ to the detriment of the 
others- The revolution which ensues signifies that the two 
ocher id w feel die need of rejecting the subject ‘ self.* When a 
privileged class monopolises the posscssionof ‘ selT by oppress¬ 
ing rhe working classes, we have capitalism. The present 
social instdiiUcy does not only come from the question of 
salaries. Its more profound cause resides in die separation of 
the ‘self’ which possesses from the odicc selves, and in its 
autocratic affiiniadon, Feminism has also allowed itself to be 
influenced by the same error. Yet we believe that this social 
aJid moral instability can be remedied by transforming in the 
BuddhUt sense, the consciousness of the ‘ego* of die diflerenc 
ebsses of sociccy and chat of the individuals of both sexes. As 
long as the notion of personality continued to be misiinder- 
sto^ and divided, and as loi^ as one of its aspects continues 
to be monopolised by one P'^rry to die detriment of 
the others, sodal unrest cacrioc cease. The ‘stif or ego’ 
must be restituted to its initial state, Jiuid, indivisible and non- 
erystallisable, in order that it may never he hampered nor con- 
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sirainti in its moutmait of progressive evolution which ^ejitfcs its 
very essence. 

“All t 2 :c factors of the social onanism should benefit by the 
possibility of ujidecgoiug these three stages of the *cgo* as tlicy 
find it proper and advantageous to do so, without causing aj»y 
harm to others. We thus affirm our personality, a privilege 
granted to the human spirit whicli is conscience and rcason. 
Wc should be able to be, mm by cum, masters, landowners or 
servants rcceivii^ a salary, having tlic frccdoixi to cransfotiu 
our being according to cifcumstanccs, and to those psycho¬ 
logical, social or otlicr needs amongst wliich wc progress. 
Buddhism reminds and teaches us cliat tlicrc is no *cgo,’ no 
almm, and lays down, in principle, the coiistanc fluidity of 
what we call ‘the self’ Tlic rigidity of die nocicn of die ‘ ego * 
must disappear. In the Buddhist act of charity, one finds an 
example of the triplidty of the ‘ego’ which ouglic to be of 
help in the practice of our daily life: in the light of the charit¬ 
able sendment, the three aspects of die ‘ego' blend together 
as one. Tlic object of Buddhist religious life is to lead us to 
the perfect fusion of the three stages of ‘die self.* When tliis 
mumal, absolute fusion is acconiplislicd, tvefind peace, and glory 
reigns in the world. 

“To resume, 1 group men into five categories: 

“(i) Tliosc whose lives are regulated by the sensations of 
pleasure aud pain. 

‘*(u) Those whose lives are regulated by the nodou of good 
and evil. 

“,(m) Those whose lives are regulated by the notion of 
purity and pollution. 

“(iv) Those whose lives arc regulated by the idea of being 
and of non-being. 

“ (v) Those whose lives are regulated by the truth of their ego. 

“And as we distmguish in humanity these five types of 
spiritual life, we must also consider the degree of spiritual 
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development in each individual. 7 rwe life is nolhing else than 
that whkk follows an expcriena of lltc vanity of the *self'*‘ 


9. Mr Otani, bonxc of the Shinshu sect, gives his opinion on the 
moral value of Shinshn, and situates it in relation to Chris- 
eianily 

Mr Kaworu Ocani, wlio we$ born m a temple of the $ecc, 
knows all its subreefuges. He 1$ a scholar who expresses 
himself in perfect French and lie replies amiably to my ques¬ 
tions, which arc, I believe, diose which any stranger studying 
ilie doctrine of Amida would be led to ask. 

"Wliat arc, according to you, the essential differences 
between the Shinsliu doctrine, wliicli is a doctrine of Faitli 
and Redemption, and Christianity 

“TAe essential differenee h that we have no Cod. All the 
philosophy of Shinsliu, like all the philosophy of Buddhism, 
remains purely human. Infinite life and Btemal Light (Amida) 
come only to help out finite and incapable life, to aid our 
distress and moral msufficicncy. We sliall ourselves be able 
to participate in tills task of salvation when we reach the 
Pure Lend, or, if you prefer it, the hght of Amida. The 
salvation of Humanity is thus the act of humanity itself, 
not that of a creative God, of a diffcrenc essence than out 
own." 

*‘Somc Buddliist priests pretend chat an entente is possible 
between Shinshu and Christianicy,” 1 observed. “Is this 
your opinion?*' 

“You can see the serious doctrinal dif?crences wliich separate 
us from Christians,*' answered Mr OtanL “I believe these to 
be iircducihle. But Buddhism is essentially tolerant. V/e 
admit that diffcrcot means should be used to uplift souls which 
are different. We are agreed to recognise that equally moral¬ 
ising rel^ions could develop along parallel lines in a reciptocal 
tolerance.*’ 

“ In what concerns tiie moral value of Shinshu, is it eacacc to 
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say that honest men and oiminaJs vnll all be admitted iifithom 
diitinction to the Paradise of Amida i" 

“Yes, all, without distinction. We arc all guilty—we can 
hardly not be so—and the doctrine of Amida is a dcccrijic of 
Grace, of universal redemption- What would be immoral, 
would be CO distinguish between tlic different categories of 
sinners. Amida is Love.” 

“How can this afRruwtion be reconciled with the nineteenth 
vow contained in your canonical text, flic SuhhSi'otivyflha, 
in which it is said that all men will go to tlxc Paradise of Amida, 
with the exception of those wlio liavc infringed the Law of 
Buddha?” 

“We do not read die text in die same way as you do," 
replied Mr Otani. " It is vew number eighteen whicli signifies 
diat all men will go to the Parai^ of Amida, which dominates 
and illumines the whole subject. But dicre Is a condiuoii to 
this accessibility to Paradise, i.e. one muse practise a sincere 
belief in dw grace of Amida. The texts whidx appear to make 
an excepdon to die universally merdful thought of Amida, 
signify simply disc he who does not believe in Amida^Buddha 
ia excluded from the promised liberadon. The sincere belief 
in Ainida-Buddha is in itself a moral pracdcc and pcrfuiiics our 
States of consciousness. In fiict, stadsties prove tlxat criminality 
is inexiscent amongst the adepts of Shinshu. Amida’s im- 
condidoned love for us, the gratitude it engenders in our 
hearts, are, for us who are both blind and guilty, the operating 
and fundamental elements of earthly moraliry.” 


10 . A Psalm beneath the Dew 

Early one morning I strolled in the company of one of my 
fiiends, a bonze, through the grounds of a temple in Ky&co, 
all bathed in dew. The dawn, the leaves, the golden sand, the 
blue sky delicately dured each dew^irop- The doctrinaJ 
explanations on whidi I had concentrated my thought, to the 
exclusion of all other quesdom, during the last few days, had 
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rather tired me. I was therefore grarefiil when my friend* 
smiling calmly, restored Baddhist peace and charm to ray 
Itcart, by reading me some Psalms composed by the Shinran 
Slionin, founder of the Sliinshu sect, read them co me in 
an English version, and gazing at him whilst he read, in a 
grave voice, I had the impression of seeing before me a clei^- 
nian or an evangelist 

"Seek refoge,*’ lie read in forrenc tones, ^*seek refuge in the 
heavenly harmony.” 

And this expression iSe^i^ refuge was repeated agaiit and agaui 
like a rliychni or a litany.... whole of Shinshu was thus 
contained in two words. 

Seek refuge in the Kovenlr lurmony. 

The alleyi of Paxadue are of tree^ 

Laden with jewels and predoos stones, 

Which quivering all together and with a same rhythm. 

Bmit exquisite sounds and make delicious music. 

Seek refuge iu the Divine Promise, 

In the Tteasure of Merit! 

From the seven gem-hden trees 
Emauaws a sweet-smelling perfume, 

The flowers, fruits, branches and leaves of Paradise 
Set aquivering their colours and lights. 

Seek refuge in die Ferfeetjusi Onol 

The breeze pa^es in the trees repleodent with gems, 

And plays a melody Hvc tune lucmonlous; 

In the whole world there is no place 
Which is untouched by the giorioos light 
Ircadiadag icom a buimced wusand rays, 

Ei nana ring from the bcacts of the flowers of Paradise, 

Seek refuge in Amida-Buddha I 
Just as a ^den mounom 
Refleos the mytiads of luminous rays 
Which emanate &om die hearts of nowers, 

Such is (be &cm of (he rnflnire. 

From the sacred body of Amida-Buddha 
Li^ flows as irom a spring, 

Upon the ten colons of the earth, 

A^ His blessed teaching guides all (hat lives 
In the way of His Light sm of His Love 1 
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THE NICHIREN SECT 

(x) The Nichiren Sect, (j) A mysilc nigliP m rSe temple of 
iVegainL Mr Nichisho, bcuttc of die sect, relates to me die srrcnuoui 
life of Niehiroi, who wu a ^cat saint as well as a great Japiiese 
parfioT, and expounds the doccrine of dw sect. Tl)c Lotus of the 
Good Law» unique Truth, and chc Three Esorcrlc Principles. (]) Mr 
Z. Kasavn* be^ze and professor at the Faculty of Letters of rhe 
Nichiren Sect ac Osaki, gives me furdicc details. Some canonical texts. 
( 4 ) Mr Kyosm Oka. htme and professor at the same Faculty, believes 
in (he ultimate triumph of ^Vie Lwis cf l}ie Ctwd Lerw. (j) A 
to the temple of Minobu. 


I. Die Niehiren Sect 

Founded, as its name iadicaccs, by NicLjrcn (1222-1282), who 
was ft great saint as well as a great Japanese patriot, this sect 
rlaim.t only onc text: The Lotus of the Good Lew (Japanese r 
MyShorenge-KyS ; Sanskrit: Sadhamapundarikesutra). The 
Nichiren sect counts 3650 temples or monasteries, die most 
celebrated of which are those of Ikegami and Minobu, mote 
than 90CO pricsu, 1,400,000 perpetual mcinbccs and 38,000 
occasional or Shinto members. It has also created 73 social 
works. After the death of its founder, dlfiercnccs of interpreta- 
oon in matters of doctrine led to the creation of nine branches 
whose perpetual members nombet more than 500,000. 

2. The ardent life of Nichiren, Japanese prophet and pofriof. The 
doctrine of the Sect—the Lotus of the Good Law 

On the night of the diirteenth of October, anniversary of the 
deadi of Nichiren, we repaired to the temple of Ikegami. As 
every year at this season, some twenty or thirty thousand 
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pilgrims were wendiug their way towards the sanctuary, to 
celebrate the deadi of the saint. From the station of Oinori 
to the Hommonji, nunu:rous processions were being formed 
under die multi-coloured fires of paper lanterns. The pdgrims 
all chanted the sacred fornuib of the sect: '‘Namu-Mysho- 
Rntge^Kyo" (AdoratioJi of the Lotus of Perfect Truth), to the 
sound of wooden dnims juid to the rhythm oigitas strildng 
the ground. The mystic night was in progress. We liad 
visited the Doimohi-Ko where die faidiful were repeating this 
same formula, and the Shaka^Do where other worshippers 
were, according to custom, passing this lioly night in prayer. 
In the Shfshi-Do, die '*Hall of die Founder,” the delicious 
concerts of painted angels represented on the walls seemed 
to accompany the chanting and invocations. Bcliind the altar 
an unknown artist had skilfully depicted the chief incidents in 
the life of Nichiren, whose story my master proceeded to 
relate to me. 

“Nichiren," he said, “was bom in I2M. His father was a 
fisherman who lived in a litdc village in the province of Awa, 
on that coast of Japan which is the first to be lit by die rays 
of the sun. 

“When, as a child, he awoke at sunrise, at the hour when 
his ftcher was preparing his nets and his oars, he and die other 
inhabitants of that privileged coast were the first to perceive 
die sun’s golden light. Later, in his Memoirs, he noted how 
deeply he had been impressed by the rising of the sun in his 
native land. 

“Mystery of cosmic influences I The right of the Ocean 
incites one to mysticism, and dazzles the soul with prodigious 
vision. Nichiren was both a mystic and a visionary. The Sun 
is universal light. Nichiren created a religious doctrine which 
in his thought was to be universal light, that is to say, absolute 
trutb, and destined to all men. He was bom under the 
of the sun, in land of Nippon which he never left, and for 

whidi he professed an ardent love. He was a paaior, passion¬ 
ately devoted to the independence and glory of his country, 
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then threatened by d>e Mongols. Japan and Buddhism were 

as oiic in his heart. . 

-So he was really a Boddhist and nanonabc proplict? 

^ And Ills mysridsm always preserved tlic savour of 

the sod. H« strong personality founded «id moulded it, as 
much as his erudidon. HU whole thongltc cm he resumed 
thus: TrtHh is cotUauKd in the LoUfS cf the Good lau. It 
devolves upon Japan, for its own salvation and that 
ity to make diis Trudi irradiate upen. the whole world- As 
long as there remains in die world a single man unconverted 
to BuddhUm, that U not bcHcving in the efficient virtue of the 
Lotus, there will subsist a dark blemish on BuddJia himself, 

NicHren became a dUcipfo of the 
Shiiigon sect, the mysdeism of which nounshed hU exhalation. 
A fow years later, liaving made miraculous process in tire 
study of Buddhist texts and thought, 1 « was 
pricihood. If was at thU time that he aefopced the Budd^t 
name of Nichiren, whieh signifies Lotus of the Sun, and under 

which he became celebrated. One cm add o^ odicr reason 

CO those already mentioned which dctctmincd the (^icc oi 
thU name. It U said that Nicluien’s mother conceived h« son 
after a dream in which she saw the sun and a marvcDoin lotus. 
She had thereupon concluded tliac the chUd was ptedemued 
to aceomplUh some high and pure mission—the bfus being 

the emblem ofpuricy and light. , t c 

-For in the days of Nicliiren all was dark xn the history ot 
Tapan Prom the middle to the end of the thinccntli century 

calamitice succeeded each other. Mongol invaaons polluted 

the Land of the Gods, until tlien inviolate, and wbch was 
suddenly threatened with a shameful subjection, ^rth^uakos, 
epidemics, famines followed each ocher, as did out 
errors, of we Japanese who had established the capital of the 
dme at Kamakura, where reigned a militacy dictamrskp ^ 
was the scene of fratricide struggles. Some offered thar 
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services cc die Emperci at Kydco-^otheis to the Shdgun. 
Tlicrc was no miii^iie conunandmenc. What was to becosie 
of Japan ? Death, like a great black bird, hovered over the 
country. Comets appeared in the sky. Tlic terrified popula¬ 
tion saw in them die warning of a final catastroplic. Men 
lamented dicmselvcs. ‘What have we done to deserve diese 
evils i' rliey asked, ‘What gods> what devils in their wradi 
arc preparing to avenge dicmselvcs upon us ? * 

“Now all this time Nichiren was swdying and mediratiug. 
The teaching of die Sliingcm sect no loj^cr sufiiced him, In 
1152 he went to Mount Hici to study the Tendai doctrine 
under die direction of die most audioriscd masters. But 
Nichiren had far too original a mind to content himself widi 
copying- A personal conception was gradully ripening within 
him. fii the course of his life he revealed to the world his Law 
of die Three Esoteric Principles. Each rime he succeeded in 
formulatiiig one of diesc Principles, he did so as if by a 
flash of genius, by a sudden enlightenment, after years of 
reflection. 

“Here is a short summary of Nicliircii’s docciinc which is 
comprised in dusc few words: ‘Tfie Lotus and the Three 
Esoteric Principks* At the basis we find the text which one 
muse never lose sight of: the Myoho-Renge^KyS, or Hoitke~Ky 5 
(Lotus of the Good Law), which is the only truth. You know 
that Buddliists recognise three decreasing periods fiom the 
point of view of men’s capacity of comprehension concerning 
the pure thought of Buddlia—for men make no progress on 
this point, but, on the contrary, regress. The first period, called 
the period of True Buddhism, is of one thousajid years, count¬ 
ing from die death of Buddha. The second period extends 
for (he following thousand years and is die period of'Copied 
Buddhism.’ Then begins the third period of d^encracy: 
diis is our period, the period of the Lacec Law, or of the ‘Men 
of the Larcer Days.’ We ace now coo corrupt to understand 
alone the whole light of Buddlia. An ace of &ch in the sacred 
text which is suitable for die men of our rime is necessary. 


Q 
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This text is TAc Lolus of the Gooi Lm, the last aiid perfect 
word cf Buddhism. 

“The Three Esoteric Principles conceived by Nichiren arc 
both the practical form under whicli all men, without cx- 
ceptioD, <a« lidlisc the wisdom and the efficacious viinjc of 
die text, and the occasion for rlicm to regain die biowlcdgc 
due rliey can all be saved since all arc fonnwl of Budtlhisc 
spirimaJicy. Naturally a superior mind, like Nidriron, 
possesses a clear vision of tins consciousness such as we have 
not. But. by the effect of their rinccrc faith in die Lotus 
and in the Practice of die Tlircc Esoteric Principles, the 
ignorant claim final salvation as well as die iiuclbgetic. and 
pretend also to absolute peace of heart, to Mian (NirvSna). 

“These Three Esoteric Pruidplcs are: 

“(i) The uttering of the holy tide: Nmii-Myoho-Rertge- 
Kyd (Adoration of die Locus of Perfect Truth). 

"(ii) The Graphic and Symbolic Represencadon of die 
Supreme Being. 

“{iii) The Forces of Universal Irradiadon of Buddliisiu. 
These arc called Daimoku (Tide), Honzo (Object of Wonhip) 
and Kaoian (the Dais from which the Buddhist Principles arc 
prodaimed).” 

“Must I understand," I asked, “that you are alluding to 
mere formulas, to mechanical repeddons of the dtb of a 
suira, or, on the contrary, to some profound tliought which 
escapes me?" 

“To boda," answered the priest “He who wishes to 
conquer souls muse concentrate his thouglics into fonnulaS“ 
a wise proceeding. But these formulas should be like so many 
pieces of Trudi, so that, joined together, they arc Truth. The 
identical essence of Buddhist spiritual things results in Truth 
having two foces—the inexpressible and the expressed. The 
second aspect, which allows the most ignorant man in the 
world to share in the cask of Buddhist salvation, does not 
change the foundation, which is the light of Buddha. That is 
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why these Three Principles arc Three Mysteries, and are not 
mere words. They identify themselves with Truth’' 

"‘Arc these Three Principles founded on a text?” I then 
asked. 

“Yes. The genius of Nichiren extracted them fi:om the 
chapter of the Lotus entitled 'Duration of the Life of 
Tarhigata,' in wliich die whole doctrine b hidden like a 
diamond bitricd in the carcli. One reads therein of the per¬ 
manency of die Three Bodies of Buddlia—tlic Spiritual 
body (Sanskrit: Dhisrwa-Keyn) ; die body of Beatitude (Sans¬ 
krit: Sambhaya^Kaya) ; ajid the body of Transformation 
(Sanskrit; Nirmana-Kayo) —frojii wliicli the mystical virtue of 
die Three Esoteric Principles proceeds by c^^cct of the ‘super¬ 
natural power of the Tatliagata.' A moment ago, whilst we 
were standing before the basui of lustral water, 1 said to you : 
‘Water can be liquid, vapour, cloud, snow or ice, yec it always 
remains identical in its essence- In the same way the liglit of 
Buddha may he cither wisdom, or the essence of die cosmos, 
or the thought contained iu the text, or the formulas of this 
text, yet it always remains the liglic of Buddha.’” 

“Cau you give me a few ptedsiom concerning each of 
tlicsc Tiircc Esoteric Principles, or Mysteries of Nichiren?** 
I questioned. 

“I have just spoken of tlic first of these which one cui see in 
action this very evening. It is none other ihaii die mystic 
formula: *Namu^Myoho-Ren^Ky$.’” 

The innumerable pi^rims were chanting “ Namu-Myoho^ 
Renge~KySf'* Their chant resembled the sound of the sea. 

I allowed myself to be gained by chat mystical, sonorous 
wave, which rose higher, h^her still, bearing within it a state 
of consciousness unknown to Westerners who are always 
sceptical: the state of absolute conviction. Shall we call 
it huaridsms My reply to this question is due the exaa 
term which would qualify absolute conviction does not exist 
in French. Not possessing the diing, how could we possess 
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the word describing it i Meanwhile doe immense procession 
of pilgrims bearing a chousaud pmk> green and yellow paper 
lanterns entered the holy precincts. Some of rlxese bn terns 
were weirdly shaped, and represented ships, houses or flowcrs- 
A thousand odiMS constelbtcd the sky like as many stars- 
And the song of tlie pilgrims rose ever louder. It seemed to me 
as if the whole world, and even the stars of heaven, were 
cltandi^: ‘‘N^mn-AfyoAo-J^w^e-iCyo ” No tiling is as foolish 
as the pride of not understanding. I did not wisli to be so 
foolisli this evening. Therefore, walking by the side of the 
kind priest who secs me an example, and gives me the tone, I 
also began chancing: "NmuF^Myoho-Ritigc-KyS / ” 

“The second pruidpk, or mystery.*' continued the priest, 
" is the graphic symbol of the Supreme Being which synthesises 
the whole of which we ate a part, and brings to light die fact, 
essential to our salvation, that all living creatures partake of the 
same nature as Buddha. Buddha is the Univenc itself. That 
is why Nichiren imagmed a diagram bearing in its centre the 
words Myoho-Renge-KyS,” around which are grouped the 
names of all that exist. 

“The third principle, or mystery, the Kaodan (dais) is die 
pbee from where the doctrine will illuininace the world. This, 
for each of us, is our own body whose words and acn must 
propagate the Buddhist foith in our own radius. This favoured 
spot was to have been a monastery which Nichircahad planned 
to build on die side of Fuji, die sacred mountain.'* 

We had drawn near to the ^uJiSK-Do, the reliquary pagoda, 
whose rounded rest upon an immense scone lotus. The 
clamour of the pi^tims reicKoed more strongly than ever. 

'' Namu~Myoho~Reng(~KyS! Namu^Myoko^Reti^e-Kyd I'' 

The bonac continued: 

“Let us resume the short biography of Nichiren I had 
interrupted in order to give you a brief explanation of his 
doctrine. 

“At the age of thirty our saint and prophet, after long 
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meditations, reached the coJiviericn that the cause of the many 
calamities Japan was then enduring—invasion, fenune, ere.— 
was die misunderstanding of the true doctrine of Buddha, as 
It was expressed in the Lo/hs— a unique, complete truth—and 
in particular the adulteration of the pure Buddhist precepts, 
the result of the errots of the teachings of Hdncn, of the sects 
of the Pure Laud and of tJic Zen sect. Nichicen has often been 
blamed for his ftmatidsm. We slxould not forger, however, 
tliat he was, at a critical epoch of his country's history, an 
ardent patriot, who very jusrly reminded liis compatriots that 
in order to focc the peril threatening them, diey must create 
anew their narional and political unity, which could only 
subsist in institutions if it existed in tlic licarts of the people. 
The multiplicity of tcligioos seers was dividing rlie nation. 
Now, the Truth is One—one sole government, one religious 
doctrine, etc. Political and moral unity alone could save the 
country. Nicluccn expressed his views in a rcmonscrance 
wliicli he addressed to the Government, and entitled: ‘The 
Book of the Riglic Law and of National Salvation* (R/refco- 
Avbchu-rcn). He declared diet the sects practitiug the worslnp 
of Amfda and of Hdnen had, in particular, misrepresented and 
betrayed Buddhism. They had perniciously and arbitrarily 
accustomed die people to substitute another name for that of 
Buddha. Tlic tcachii^ of early Buddhism and of Dengyd- 
Daishi had been voluntarily repudiated and trodden underfoot. 
The Zen sect, on account of its mdividual eccentricities, was 
but ‘an invention of the devil.' The Shingon sect was a 
‘traitor to die country.’ Nichiren implored Ae Government 
to intervene, to forbid those folse cults, to dcftnitely establish 
the true doctrine, the Lotus, and to republish, together with 
political unity, the spiritual unity of Japan. At the same epoch 
he formulated the First Principle, or Mystery. 

“In Nichiren decided to scare his campaign for the 
criumph of his ideas. He went to the monastery where he 
had spent his youth in order to convert his former masters 
and colleagues. 
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“ Seated before him, in the attitude of mcdicaticn, the priests 
awaited gravely his communication. With his customary 
vehemence and frankness, Nichicen proceeded to expound his 
^ch and to tear the other sects to pieces. His audience was at 
first astonished, then alarmed, then revolted. NicUiren was 
taken for a lunadc, or at least an arrogant maniac. Banislicd 
and reviled by all, the Prophet descended die mountain he had 
sealed 80 joyfully a few hours earlier and went to Kamakura. 
There he summoned the Govemmeut to do its duty, and even 
appealed directly to die people, prcaeliing m die street. 

“At Kamakura the Goveenment, indisposed by the viru¬ 
lence of his harangues, sccrcdy excited tlie population against 
him. At chat tune the Prophet was proclaiming in die streets: 
'Cursed be chose who have dcfbrnicd die true doctrine! 
They ate die causes of the misfortunes of this country. Odicr 
catastrophes await you if you do not accept die l^ht 1 * Or 
again: ‘Awake 1 Awake 1 Men, awake I ... Look! Tiierc 
is only one T^udi and not several! Has one ever seen a man 
with two fadiers or two mothers ? Look at the sky above 
your heads i There is only one Sun V' 

“But the crowd stoned him, and tried to murder him, and 
Nichiren only escaped death by favour of nighn 

'‘He wandered in the woods and in the country sutroiiiidiiig 
Kamakura. Once again he found liis dear solitude- He loved 
solitude, finding therein a secret strcngdi. His whole life was 
a rhythm of solitary meditation and energetic action. At 
night die sound of the wind amidst the leaves or of the scream 
flowing over its mossy bed, the delightful sor^ of insects under 
the moon, brought him mysterious encouragements. A few 
months later he returned to Kamakura and resumed his 
preaching with the same fervour. Exasperated, the Regent, 
Hojd-Toldyori, eralcd him to the peninsula of l2U, where 
solitude again wdcomed him, Whilst there, he lived in the 
direst poverty, deprived of even the bare necessities of life, 
but all the time bis thought continued to punue its dream, 
lulled by the great voice of the waves. Before immensity, 
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spectacle of whicK exalted him strangely, he became fully 
conscious of his mission in the world and wrote down his plan 
of action. Was he not one of the ‘Saints' announced for the 
latter Times—an emanation of Buddha i 

“Returning from exile three years later, he pursued his 
campaign with the same ruthlcssiicss. Nicliireu was a rock 
wliicii no tempest could overthrow. Like the Japanese soldiers 
he never capitulated, was never discouraged, and never made 
any comprennhe whatever. He believed that Trutli is 
One, and that one sliould either stake one's soul for Truth or 
stand against it, Ardent disciples accompanied him, The 
Prophet dcjiounccd the errors of tlie times, and sdrred up the 
passer-by. Tlic people wished to forbid him to speak. The 
Regent ordered his arrest, and he was thrown into a sub¬ 
terranean prison with six of his most faithful disciples. 

“Soon the news came that Nicliiren was condemned to 
death. His exccucion was to take place tlie twelfth day of the 
ninth month of die year ia7i. At tlie very instant the cxecu- 
dojier lifted lus sword to strike—lo I a violent storm broke 
out, and a flash of lightiifi^ darted across the lurid sky! The 
weapon fell from the Ixand of the trembling headsman, now 
convinced that he liad been about to kill a sainc Panic reigned 
amongst the cxccurioncrs. The Regent Tokimune. who had 
already been deeply impressed by a recent dream, ordered that 
the life of the condemned man should be spared. The Prophet 
was exiled in the North, in the Island of Sato. Was it hoped 
tliac the terrible climate and hardships of all kinds would 
overcome this indomitable man i Nichiren crossed the waves 
of a rough sea and was landed in the uknd. He was perfeedy 
calm. He was thinking of what he had already accomplished 
and cpf what still remained to be done. Under the roof of a 
miserable hut, lacking both food and £re, Nichiren meditated 
all rhrougli a long, icy winter, dorii^ which snow fell heavily. 
He never belonged to himself. He never saw himself live. 
He was the man of a cause. Any odier man would have died 
under similar conditions. But the luminous spirit of Buddha 
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lived in liira. He quietly gave a form to liis conception of die 
second Mystery: the graphic symbol of the Supreme Beiug. 
And this also was miraailous. 

ia74 the Prophet was pardoned- He rctanied to 
Kamakura, where die population gave him a triumphant 
welcome. Changing its tactics, the Govccnincnt now tried to 
win him over, and oncred him its official pareonage. Nichircii 
refused it. He retired to Miuobu, on die western side of Fuji, 
where, alone in a hut, lie mediteced upon, his tliird Mystery: 
tlic foimdation of a Universal Buddliist Chutcli. Enthusiastic 
disciples flocked there to cull die watchword from Iiis own 
lips, He eninistcd one of diem to choose at the foot of tlic 
sacred mountam the ate of die fucarc monastery, from wlicucc 
Truth would irradiate upon, (he world. His heart expanded 
widi joy at the thought tliat Japan was called to accomplisli 
tills sublime mission. 

“In 1232 , having reached jais 6ist year, Nichiren, who had 
come here, to Ikegami, fell seriously ill. He understood that 
the rime had come for him to leave diis world of illusions and 
shadows. At midnight on die durtcenth day of die cciidi 
mondi (and that is why we arc here tonight, together wieli 
these diQusands of pilgrims) lie begged liis disciples draw nearer 
to him- Here is the very place where stood the house in which 
he died, marked by a reliquary, and die pillar against which Ik 
leaned during his last moments. Nichiren, his soul serene, 
recited the celebrated passage of die Lotus called the ‘verses of 
Eternity,' and all his followers sang diem in chorus with him. 
Then he closed his eyes for ever.” 

" Namu-Myeho^Rcnge Kyo! ” sang thousands of voices in the 
night to the sound of wooden dcums. All this chanting, all 
this noi» had stirred up in me I know not what power of 
evocation. I imagined that I saw the Propliec slinging his 
imprecations like Bzekiel, then revealing to the whole world 
the wisdom of the Lctus. Before die thousands of lantern 
fires iUumiiuting the delirious crowd, 1 thought of the legend 
a pilgrim had told me. . . - When Nichiren spoke during the 
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mghc, tlic scan descended from d:e sky and hinig to the 
branches of die trees to listen to him. Cenain sceptical minds 
objecred chat tliey were not sca« at all, but merely fireflies. 
But the wise deemed that these luminous points we« neither 
fireflies nor scan, but thousands of Buddhas, come fi^om the 
Ten Direcdons, to listen to the word of the Prophet. 

3. Mr Z. Kazitm. bonze atid projtssor at the Paciilty of Letters of 

tite Niclfircn Sea, at Osaki, gives me further explanations 

I congratulate you for having undcicaken the study of 
Japaiwse Buddlusni and of Nichren's philosophy,'^ he said to 
me wid\ a smile. 

“I always advise students to read wo contemporary worb 
on die subject in wliich you arc interested: they are written 
ill Japanese by two of my compatriots, and are, The Philo¬ 
sophy and Religion of Niehiren, by Professor Umada, and 
The History of the Niehiren Sect, by Professor Kaycyama. 
Amongst the worb by Niehiren himself I must menden 
die Niehiren JSnin Coibun, which can be considered his 
pliilosophical testament, and his Hydgaki, or Travelliug 
Diary. Naturally one should, before all, study The Lotus o/fb 
Good Laui^ the canonical work of the Niehiren sect, and of 
which certain chapters, and in particular one dealing with 
the Duration of the Life of the Taihdgata (Chapter XV) is 
especially recommended as a subject of medications. 


4. Mr Kyozui Oka, bonze, end profissor at the Faculty of ike 
Niehiren Sea, believes in the future triumph of the Lotus of 
the Good Law 

us give but one canonical basis to Buddhist thought^ 
The Lotus of the Good Law^ I have myself sanslated this admir¬ 
able work into Japanese. The idea of building a Buddhist 

* The Lotus af the Cewd La/v, cnaslatcd into French by Bunouf. 
Maisoneuve «d. See Appendix. 
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temple in Paris fills me widi joy, but tbc Buddhist fcadting 
which will be given fiicre will necessarily have to be dominated 
by this luminous text. For my pact, 1 have consecrated my life 
to it. I have written two other volumes, T 7 ic Essence of the 
Hokkekyd {Lotus of the Good Loxv) and The Philosophical 
Prineipks of Niehiren, which arc, as you know, exclusively 
inspired by the fundamental text. Bat you will object tl.at 
dm text is Indian, and diat Japui did not reveal it to the 
world. Trw, but the Nicliircn doerrme lias crystallised tlie 
wisdom of die Lotus of the Good Law into practical formulas 
of vulgarisation. It was the Japanese mcdiod of simplification, 
the spiritual discipline of our sect, wliicli allowed all people to 
assimaatc and to use in daUy life die cnitlis contauicd in diis 
holy text, and also to propagate them successfully, thus en¬ 
suring, I hope, their uiiivcrwl irradiation.” 


5. At the temple of Minobu, sanduory and reliquary of the 
t^iehiren Sea 

The Kuonje, or temple of Minobu, was founded by Nicliircn 
on the western slopes of Fuji, tlie sacred mounrain. 1 reflect 
diat die Prophet used perhaps to walk in tliis very place 
meditating upon liis dream of a Universal Buddhist Cliutch. 
The conceptions of Nicliircn were ambidous, practical and 
mysterious, obstinate and grand. They bear the hallmark 
of genius, yet it is preferable that they should net have 
been completely realised- Their intolerance would Iwve 
destroyed the odaer sects, diose mere subdy sliadcd philo¬ 
sophies of which I admire the variety, and which have made of 
Buddhism a scale of all spiritual aspects—a wonder unique in 
the world, The genial effort of Nichiren remains none the 
less admirable, however, and even useful, for it is a valuable 
counterweight opposing itself to the dangers of the philo¬ 
sophical and cultural particularism of the other sects. 

I pass under the massive doorway apd visit the sanctuary- 
From the Kaisan-Do, or temple of the Founder, I catch sight 
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of the ways leading to die temple of Relics, or Shab-Do, to 
the temple of Poschumom Tablets, co die Kakyu-den, the 
Pilgrims' Halt, and ro the Taimen-jo, or'Receptioii Hall. 

Docs that magnificcjit Hail of the Kaisan-Do chant the 
glory of Buddhism? One would abnost believe it. As soon 
as he has crossed tlic porch, decorated with sculptuced dragons, 
storks and tortoises, flic visitor sees wideuing before liis eyes a 
jiiarvellous cooxn, die woodwork and pillars of which arc 
lacquered rctl and black. Tlic impression is miycsfic- In the 
centre Isangs a golden baldaqtiiu, I nonce the goldcu pillars, 
the red lacquer of die altar, on wliidi sliinc golden peonies 
and lions- Tiicji in a goldcai reliquary, die statue of Nichiren, 
a gift of die inliabitants of Tdkyd. Men liavc coveted con¬ 
querors widi glory- Due liad he not indeed the soul of a 
conqueror diis Proplicc who wished to transform the world 
into a garden for Buddha ? To die ainatcuxs of energy 1 
recommend the page written by Nichiren whilst he was in 
exile, unde^ing tlic worst hardships, 

. . - even if die celestial beings deprived me of their protection, 
if all perils tlircaccjicd me implacably—even then would I consecrate 
my life ro the cause- In Iwppiness as in tonneno, to deviate from 
tllO LWHf of Truth s^ifics that one shall fell into HclL 1 will remain 
viiol the end feithful to my cady vows, 

If someone said to jne, Vou can ascend tlx throne of Japan if you 
consent to reject the Book, and reach future joys byWieving in 
Buddha Amlda, or Your parents will bo sentenced to death if you 
do nor utter tlic name of Buddha Amida, yet would 1 fece un- 
sliakcn such direacs and tcinpcadons. I would never be moved 
by any of them, unless Uiy own principles were dtatroyed by the 
refutitioiu of a sage. 

Perils, whatever they may be, will be like grains of dust before 
a storm. 

I will be the Pdlar of Japan I 1 will be tlx Eya of Japan I I will 
be the Great Vessel of Japan,' 

Let us enter into the Shinkotsu-Do, the Reliquary Temple, 
where the bones of the saint are preserved. A gallery leads 
' Translated by Mr AoezakL 
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£tom cKc janccuary to the very heart of the temple. I CTtcc. 
It is a sraoll octagonal celifice, dchatcly decorated—a biry 
dtcam of gold and bright colours so disposed and combined 
chat they attenuate each odwr and harmomsc delightfully with 
the whole. On the walls, against a golden background, are 
painted white lotus flower?, emblems of BuddJiisc purity. I 
remember all I have heard about Nichircii. His name— 
Nichiren—whicli signifies die Lotus of tlic Sun. His luotlicr s 
dream of a lotus, and The Lotus, clw sect's sacred book. A 
mysacism of the lotus lias been evolved in Japan- Tins flower 
could by itself become tlw object of a cult and inspire noble 
sentiments. These black and gold tones alternate to the ceiling. 
I meditate, though dazzled- The effect is weird. The Hoto. 
or Shrine, offered by the piety of the inhabitants of Owan, 
is a small two-storied pagoda in gold lacquer. It contains chc 
reliquary resting upon a rilver lotus, plac^ in its turn upon an 
overturned lotus of jade. 

And that marvellous shrine contains a few bones—all that 
remains of tiiat astounding man who tried to regenerate the 
worU by Thought. 
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IN THE MARGIN OF CANONICAL BOOKS 

A DiidJIiist mouxinlu hcrminge. The Notes tlie Llule Hm, 
wcitKn by the hcrinic and bonse }^mo Chomei. Tii$ Wild Crnss <>/ 
IdleMwfVtiis, writtCB by chc bonze Kcnk^lGfleyoshi. I leave $on)e 
of iny Iwirc behind me in Japan. 

Tlxc Japanese like f^tasy, which is, in their eyes, the expres¬ 
sion of the variety of the world. In their opinion the method¬ 
ical colloquies wc have just been reading would lack someduag 
essential, such as an unexpected walk not foreseen in the 
programme, oi a pliilosophical escapade in the mai^m of 
orrliodox teaching, or a free a!id unlooked-for discovery. 
Buddhisde charm likes to liberate itself Irom the limits of 
the canon. 

'*You would like to understand the Buddhist ilc( d’amet'* 
asked Mr Koyatna, who is a bon2e and a £ne scholar. ‘' Well, in 
that case you wiU follow my advice. You will abandon your 
texts and philosophical queries and we will retire amidst the 
mountains, just like two good hermits. 1 will read you the 
Note-books of two bonzes who, tired of the world, and being 
convinced of the impermanency and frailty of all things, lived 
and observed life like the wise men they were- They were 
called Chomd, the bonze-hermit (1154-1212), who wrote the 
H^jSki, or Notts oj tht Little Hut, and the bonze Kenk6. who 
some time around 1335 composed a collection of short 
sketches, anecdotes and essays entitled Tzure~Dztire~Cusa, or 
The Wild Grass of IdU Moments^ We Japanese consider that 
these two delightful Buddhist works are two literary master** 
pieces." 
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*‘But they surely aie not canonical 

“ Ccfcainly not How would you like an impromptu walk 
and a reading in the ma^n of die canonical books ?*' 

I welcomed this suggestion with joy, and a few days later 
we took the road which was to lead us to die slopes of Fuji, 
the sacred mountain. My quest was ended. The hour was 
fast drawing near when 1 would have to separate juysclf from 
my Buddhist friends and regain my own land. This per¬ 
spective threw a veil of sadness over ovtr last conversarion. In 
Japan, whai two friends arc about to leave each otiicr, it is 
not rate diat one of tlicin slioulJ invite rlie other to share some 
delicate pleasure with him for the last time. Thus die host may 
reserve for his guest die surprise of some rare object of arc— 
or cf a flower, ot of a simple stone polished by raui and rime. 
And, garing at die rare object, they will bodi express their 
concentrated emotion by a few phrases, and then tlicy will 
enjoy in silence rhe great happiness of passing this last moment 
togcdier. Tlie Buddhist sentiment of impcrmancncy, whid; 
is the law of the world, forbids vulgar empliasis and imposes 
restraint 

Today, obeying diis same delicate feeling, iny master wishes 
CO make me appreciate tlic souls of dicse wise and disillusioned 
Buddhist hermits, and die charm of tlieir peaceful lives. I 
will listen to him as he reads and will say litde. 

A pale, blend light filtered through some chin clouds. We 
occaaonaliy took cross-roads, walking dirough the dew. We 
halted an instant on the banks of a sueam, and sat down 
amongst the reeds. My master seized diis opportunity to read 
me the beginning of die Hojoki. 

The curreat of a cunning scream flows on unceasii^y, but the 
waicr is never the same. The foam of the eddies now vanishes, 
now forms again, but never lasrs. SiTch arc in life men and their 
habitations. 

In a magnificent capital, the dwellings of die exalted and die 
lowly joining iheic roof-trees side by side, and altenudng the 
colours of their dies, seem to have srooif there foe many generations, 
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ajid CO be there for ever. Look it them more closely: only t few 
of them arc really aiidciit. Some were tlcsfroyed last year to be 
rebuilt diis year, others, poor aad miserable, have rcpUosd palaces 
which l\avc disappeared. Their inhabitants are as epliemccal as 
they are. If wc have lived long In a place where we have a number 
of acquaintances, wc find due only one or two are left of twenty 
or thirty wc knew formerly. Some die in die morning, some 
die at niglit. Such is life, ft may be compared to foam upon 
water. 

Wlicfhcr tlicy arc born, or wlicclier dicy die. men know not 
whence tlicy conic nor wliichcr rlicy go, And in fact wiiat Ji> they 
know? Du they even rcaluc <hiria^ clicir short passage through 
this world of what use tlivir chores and agiratiuii^ can be i Do diey 
even know how co discern that whicli might make cheir happiness, 
and be tlic joy of their eyes r Unccrtaiiuy and instability are our 
lot. 1 do not know wliicli is die most siil^ect to chaise—a house 
or its master. Mcji and things pass away. 

Men and dungs arc like dew on die convolvuluses. The dew 
may fall, leaving the flower behind, but even so the flower fades 
with the morning sun. Again the flower may wither and the 
dew remains. But even so it cannot last undl evening. 

Wc Started to walk again. On the way the bonze resumed 
for me the passages of the HojSki in which Chomei gives a 
derailed account of the terrible events he witnessed, and which 
led him CO underscand the heart of things,” chat is the essential 
nach due all is vain and fleedng. These events were the 6re 
wiiich destroyed the capital in 1177, the cyclone which swept 
away houses "hkc leaves in the winter wind,” funinc, earth¬ 
quakes, etc. 

After having walked all day, enjoying for the last dme the 
pleasure of being together, smiling at the beauty of the land¬ 
scape, we readied at nighc&ll a small abandoned hut on che 
mountain aide. Ic was covered with thatch and half-buried 
under golden autumn leaves. Doubtless it had sheltered some 
pilgrim. We decided to stop here for two or three days. 
My master sac down in front of the door on a pile of dead 
leaves. 1 did the same, and listened in silence whilst he con¬ 
tinued bis reading. 
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The miseries I IiAve just spoken of, the tribii!arions through which 
I had passedf and wnich are tlie common lot of Ituman beings, 
demonsmre tlie vanity of life and the impermancucy of ail (lungs. 
Under these circumstances what can wo do with our brief life f 

Li order to safeguard n\y inner peace, my only possession, 2 
have decided to retire from die world. 

Having no wife, child, function or lioiiour capable of retaining' 
me, i left everything and went away. Man who lives in die world 
loses hb Ubetry. He an neidier go nor conic at will, nor laugh 
if lie wants to laugh, nor cry if lie wains co cry. If ]ic wishes to 
please others and craves civrir smiles, lie will use liis life at it. If he 
tries to r«bt them he will be c wisidcrcd m ad. If one depends upon 
a powerful perron, one becomes his sbvc, and trembles before 
him like a little sparrow who has built irs nest next to cliat of a 
^con. If one protects somebody, one will be obliged to love him 
always, and one will therefore afso lose one's independcjice. 

I lc& everything, and for five springs and five autumns 1 made 
my bed amongst the clouds which hover around the luminous 
summits of Mouic Fuji. 

Now I am old. 1 hive reached the age when dew docs not easi ly 
evaporate (i.e. the age when sadness is not easily dissipated). I am 
sixty. I have built myself a small hut, the la« leaf OH the jiakcd 
branch. 1 have built myself dib cabin, something like the skelter 
a Traveller might erect for one uighe’s lodging-^r the cocoon 
spun by an aged silkworm. It is not the hundredth part so con¬ 
venient as the habiranou of my middle age. As my life declines 
with every year, so my dwelling becomes ever smaller. 

I glanced around our liede liut and thought: “How happy 
our lifo could be if we only kixcw how to be simple.'' One 
of the highest virrues of Buddhism is surely co have taught 
men the nobility of a ample life, and co have endowed re¬ 
nunciation widi tlic colour of wisdom. 

Tlie bonre resumed bis reading. 

My dwelling is no ordinary house. It is hardly ten feet square 
and only sevenfeet high. As it was not meant for a fixed abode, but 
was designed to accompany me wherever I go, I did not dig any 
foundations; the ground around it was simply trodden hard. The 
wads ace of mud, and it is thatched with rushes. The joints are 
fastened with rings and staples, Thus I can easily remove it accord¬ 
ing to my fancy, when this site will cease co please me. 
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It w here o£ Mount Hino, that I now live ignored 

by die world fiom which I have hidden my traces. On the soiich 
I have set up i sort of temporary shade, jnadc of reeds and of ferns, 
and beneath which I have spread a bamboo mat. On 6e west I 
have placed a rustic domestic shrine, decorated with an image of 
Amida-Buddha. The rays of the setting sun illumine each evening 
hK transpwm forehead. To the right and to the left I have hung 
pictures of Fugen and Pudo.^ Then on 4 lunging shelf of bamboo 
I have placed a few black leather cases containing the QjSyishu, 
perns and music, and two or three books. On the eastern side i 
have made myself a bed of ferns and straw. Before the window 
I have placed my low able on which I write these notes. Near to 
my fem DilJow I luvc dug a little hole in which 1 occasionally 
butii up brushwood. To the north of my little dwelling I have 
enclosed with a hedge a small garden in which £ grow herbs and 
fiewers. Such is my temporary home. 

In the SOTiageme I admire rhe rippling blossoms of the Vagrant 
Wistaria, to summer the Hetoto^ * invites me to follow him to 
Mount Shide (the other worltfi. In autumn the sonra of the 
cicadae £11 the air. sounding like lamentations over t£a life aa 
void as the shell they have just shed. In winter 1 like to see the 
snow accumukdng like liumin errors, sooa CO disappear. 

Wiicn ar dawn I see die white foam of the waves on the lake, 
JHy thought rejoins that of the novice Mansci gaaing at the boats of 
Ofcanoya. 

Here the bonze interrupted his reading to observe: 

Giomei is alluding to the following versM \ 

To what un 1 cem^art lift? 

To lha shif‘t wake? 

To ihe foam UJihy toake? 

To iaum?" 

He then resumed his reading: 

Ac night, when inclined to do so, I play on my luce the 'air of 
the autumn breeze.' The wind in the pine trees accompanies me. 

^ Fugeo, a Buddhist dnrinicy, patron of dtose ptacdsiog the Hokk^ 
zaaunai. or concemplarive ecstasy. Fudo, Buddhist djviiucy co whom is 
attributed the power of chasing away evil spirits. 

* A kind of cuckoo. 
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Or 2gain» I softly accompany rhc miinniir of clie sccoun by playing 
the sir of the no wing tountain. I play for mysolf only, not for 
auditors. I also sing to myself I Ixavo no talent. I merely strive 
CO put a little joy into my hearc. 

As for clothing, I am content with a blanket woven from wistaria 
fibres, and with a kmp cloak. As I do not go into society, what 
need have I of fesliionablc clothes? For nourishment, the fruit 
and berries of the forest and of the flowering fields suffice me. And 
if the harvet is not always plciltifuK I only appreciate all the 
more tlieir delicate, natural taste. I compare my past and my 
present and am obliged to admit tliis: I am a thousaiul times happier 
now than I was ofyorc. 1 live witliout desire, without fear, ajnl 
without the sliglitcsc worry. I have no preoccupation wlwtcycr. 
I trust heaven fO difCCt my destiny. I am as thoughtless and light 
as a happy little cloud floating In the azure sky. I do not make too 
much cf myself I take my Joys one by one as thc7 come, each 
hour, insane. At night 1 tJrcam smiling dreams on my pillow 
of ferns. During the day one of my very great joys is to marvel at 
the passing colours and lights wbi^ change d^gbtfuily with the 
seasons. 

How can I render the charm of this reading by a simple- 
hearted bonze in this lost mounrain nook i Whilst listening 
CO him, my throat contracted more than once. My past life ? 
Lost dme. The essential foe man would be to find a peaceful 
heart. The trees, flowen, Ixcrbs, live in the truth; that is 
namrally and without ambition. 

The bonze said to me: 

“There really exists for man only one boon-” 

“And what is it?” I inquired. 

“Interior peace." 

Then he resumed once more his reading: 

I have built my iicdo hut for myself alone. The hermit crab 
loves its shell because, being alone in it, it knows that it is suflodent 
for it. The osprey Uves in the rccesQ of distant rocks because it 
fears men. I am like them. 

Why, and for whom should 1 have built a larger hut t I desire 
neither fhends nor servants. Friends seek rich companions who 
can be of some use to them. Servants see only their waga and 
profits, they fear puniabments, yet do not aspire after a peaceful life 
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near a good master. la the acmal state of the world one can have 
taith m no one. And if I must have fnends, I have my harp and 
iute, the moon and the flowcR. ^ 

.., 9 “' destiny and command the Three Worlds. 

Without inner peace, of what use will tliy m:asur«, thy horses 
and thy cattle be to thee ? The more palaces cliou wilt have ic 
more thou wilt desire. But here, in this solitary spot, under my 
root or reeds and leaves, I possess interior peace and a heart which 
15 always gay. If I Hv^ in the capital, I would be ashamed to have 
bcromc a tramp. Livinf here, I pity the fools who give riicmselves 
Suj* trouble to cacdi the dust of fortune. I love my poveny. my 
solitude and mv hut. Tlic fish is happy in water, but in order to 
understand ics heart, one should be a Ssh oneself. The bird loves 
jcs foresf, but » understand its heart one should be a bird on«d£ 
Even so, my poverty, my solitude axe a joy to me, bur to undenrand 
this. It is ncccssiiary to be what I am. 


light was failing. A rosy glow aureoJed the holy mountain. 
My master, who Kad stepped a moment, continued his reading 
so as to end it before n^ht fell: 

At the foot of my mountain there is another hut made of brush¬ 
wood, where a forester Uves. He has a young son who somcrimes 
comes to see me. When ennui threatens me I cahe him for a walk 
and although there is a great difference in our ages—he is sixteen 
and I shall soon be sixty—we both eaijoy the same pleasures. We 
pick the great tush flowere or berries, wc gatlicr potatoes and 
parsley. Sometimes wc go down to see the ricc-ficlds ar the foot of 
the mountain, and glean the fallen ears, with which we make 
posies and ^rlands. 

When the sky is serene we climb to the summir of some lofty 
peak, from whence I can sec my native place in the distance. Wc 
can see Kobata-yama, the village of Tushimj, Tola and 
Hitsukisbi. Fine scene^ is not private property and no one can 
prevent me from enjoying it. 

On our way back wc break off cherry blossoms, or if it is autumn 
wc gather branches of red maple, or young shoots of the bracken, 
or else we gather berries, pine cones and nuts, according to the 
season. After having given Buddha his pan, wc share our na^c. 


Although it was still light, the sky grew darker from one 
instant to another. I helped my companion to prepare a wood 
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fixe. Our shadows danced in the clearing surrounding our 
hue. In the sky I noticed the moon, wliich was still very pale. 
Under the foliage shadows, lights and shades, a dieusand 
indistinct objects awakened weird visions. The snapping of 
branches bewayed the presence of some animal I beard the 
screech of an osprey, so despairing that my own heart con¬ 
tracted with pain. 

The bonze resumed his reading r 

When, on calm nights, I gaze at the mOOl\, whose rays ocnctratc 
my hut, I think with emotion of people of yore, of my dead parents. 
And wiicn I hear the erics of the jnonlrcys, I wet my sleeve witlx my 
tears. In the distant meadows fireflies resemble the fishermen s 
cressets on the island of Maki. At dawn the rain sounds like leaves 
fluttered by a gust of wind- Aixd when the golden pheasant utters 
its cry, horo-hw! I ask myself with a strange emotion if it is my 
fether or my mother who have rerumed to earth as vagrant 
phantoms ? 

The mountain stags visit me fearlessly. The familiarity of these 
animals is for me the proof dxac 1 am definitely separated from the 
world. At night, whilst stirring the ashes of the fire, I sometimes 
see the vision of a vanished friend who has come back to me. 
The hooting of the mountain owl fills me with a sweet sadness. 

Night was fiilling. My master had great difficulty in 
distinguishing tixe Chinese and Japanese characters of the 
lirde book open upon his hiccs. 

Once again I enjoyed Buddhist peace. The sky, the cardi, 
the trees themselves were bathed in peace and serenity. The 
world was fading away. I had often spoken of deadi with 
my Buddhist friends. One of them had said to me: 

“Death is a gentle thing . - - an evening.” 

Tlifise words now came back to my memory, as the bontc 
£iiishcd his reading in a low voice: 

The moon of my life is approaching its decline and will soon 
disappear behind the mountain full of shadows. Is it seemly that 
I should roll occupy myself with all these earthly things, simple 
and modest as they may be i The hour draws nigh wh^ 1 muse 
depart for the obscurity of the Three Ways. 
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On© calm morning I reUccced long upon all cliese (Kings and I 
gucsrioncd myself sincerely: I said to myself; 

The goal for which thou didst abandon the world and for which 
rlwu l^c made rhe forest, the mounrain, the flowers and the moon- 
hght nights thy ftmiliar companions, was to acquite inicrior 
peace, and to follow rhe ways of Buddha. Bur alchou^ iy 
outward appearance ia that of a holy mao, thy heart remains 
inipurc. Thy hut is but m unworthy iinitadoti of that of Saint 
J6niyo,^ and tliy spiritual conduct docs not even equal that of the 
siinpiomindcd Han So Ku,* Is it the cflcct o£ human nature to 
be mentally imperfect, or rliat of chose obscure passions will stirring 
ill thy heart? ® 

To cliat my |\earr made no answer. TJicn spontaneously my lips 
uttered the invocirion to Buddha. Tliat is all. 

We spent several delightful days in our hermitage. Then 
our dteam ended. We were obliged to rcdcscead the rnoun- 
rain in order to board at the nearest sutioa the train for T6kyd. 
From die capital I would gain a port where I would embark 
for France. As scMon as we were on our return journey, my 
master and friend, obeying to a truly Japanese dehcacy of 
lieart, only spoke to me to express in a poetic and veiled form 
the regret our coming separadon would cause him. And in 
the Tzure~Dzuri>Gusa, by Kenkd B6slii (1282-13^), he had 
marked the following passages, whidi harmonised well with 
his own state of mind: 

The cpliemcra docs not reach night. Tlrf summer dtadae knows 
neither spring nor autumn. 

Or again; 

lifr is inconstant. Time passes. Men and things pass. Toys 
and sorrows come and go. What was formerly a place full of 
charm is now amply a deserted heath. And if uie dwelling 
remains what It was of yore, those who lived in it are ao more. 
Neither the peach nor cte pear tree can speak. Therefore with 
whom will I he able to speak of days gone by ?’ 

^ A saiae who mieaoilouily assembled thousands of people widua his 
hSj^, or ces>&eo<quare hut. 

* A sunple-minded mac who followed the ceachii^ of Buddha. 
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And Usdy the bonze read me the following extract j 

Although the breeze does not couch it, the flower of the human 
heacc changes also of colour. If one should one day consider the 
past, or throw a glauc# backwards on the dme when one had a 
friend new far away, living in another land, let me remember 
the words which were exchanged, the emotions experienced in 
common. How sad is all this—sadder perhaps (ban the separation 
which comes from death! How mcliichoiy it is to remember 
ceaselessly that all ways must necessarily separate at the cross-roads. 

This was a delicate allusion to our coming separation. 

Thus ended our last interview. 
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THE COMING BUDDHISM 

Tlic yt.*ncral sense of the evolution of Buddhism, and its 
actual moral value, appear sufficiendy dearly, we believe, from 
our inquest. Yet if an express conclusion were necessary, die 
foUowijig iiicidcjic would provide us with the prerexc for 
drawing one. Professor Inuyc Tccsujiro, of the Imperial 
University of Tokyd, formulated a few years ^o certain 
propositions tending to rejuvenate and modernise Buddhism, 
propositions which, be it said, caused quite a sensation. 

"The pessimism of India,” he said, "which consotuces the 
cssenee of Japanese Buddhism, is not appropriate to our 
nadonal needs. Pessimism is that state of soul of a decadent 
nadcpti which, in die hour of adversity, when all becomes dark, 
no longer finds widiin itself the possibility of reacting. This 
may be a natucal attitude for old India, but pessimism cannot 
suit a nation which practises a high ideal. Japan, widi its 
modem pretensions, demands a religion of hope, full of lofty 
ideals and aspirations. Buddhism must rid itself of its pessi¬ 
mism, or renounce addressing itself to our people.” 

1 have consulted numerous bonzes on this last point, and 
their declarauons inspire me to write the following lines as 
conclusion. 

I was told in substance that the summons of Professor Inuyc 
Tccsujiro were not indispensable. Buddhism has evolved 
natu^y from pessimism, and from its methods of n^adve 
meditations, towards the opdmisde conceptions of universal 
salvation. It has passed from darkness to radiance. Ic seems 
superduous to trace a programme for it in this direction, as its 
normal development has already done so. Ridi in diverse 
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doctiuies, Buddhism, as che inlubicancs of chc Far £as( 
understand ic, possesses the privilege of reserving, and of 
causing to blossom at its chosen hour, those philosopliical and 
religious systemabsations best appropriate to spiritual needs 
throughout time and space- Accommodating itself easily to 
the soda] and moral exigendes of a determined milim, ic will 
abo adapt itself easily to modem civUisation. 

We have seen how it succeeded in satisfying the liuniati 
craving to believe in some superior force of sympathy and 
love, in tempering itself with indulgence for human frailties, 
and in becoming, under more or less accentuated or nuonci 
doctrinal forms, a source of spiritual cncouragcmcjitj con¬ 
solation and hope. 

The future cf Buddhism, such as present faces allow us to 
foresee ic, is to crystallisi itself (to use the expressiou of Mr Ono, 
bonze and pro£»or at the Faculty of Letters of Taisho) 
around that optimistic conception of a kindly, humane force, 
acting for the salvation of all creatures. And its dUferenc 
sects vrill no doubt one day be only concentric spiritual dccles 
in which philosophies, iacerprerations and nuatiics of thought 
will graduate around this central idea. 

Under this aspect, which will become still mote accentuated, 
Buddhism may perhaps lose some of its interest, of its spiritual 
depth and of its philosophical patticuJaritics, but, on the other 
hand, ic will gain ground as a religion and as a ^ch, and also 
by its charitable works. Ic is in this direction that ic has engaged 
itself and that its future development should be consiircd. 
Those curious minds who, in the words of Lafeadio Heam, 
seek in Buddhism ‘‘the strai^eness of the intellectual land¬ 
scape,” or the ‘‘land of the Airies," and who dcUghc in the 
thought chat it comprises, as ic is said, 84,000 doctrines, are 
apt to be disappointed. Buddhism will indeed rend more and 
more to fiee itself from difierenc or too subtle pliilosophies, 
for the sole use of wise men and thinkers of exertional 
apdeudes. Whilst remaining an essentially human philosophy, 
ic will become a religion comparable in many aspects to the 
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religions of the Wesc—chat is to say, a system of pracdcaj 
morality and of spiritual salvation, addressing itself especially 
to the masses. ^ 

Thii S2id, we must not forget, nevertheless, that one cannot 
Speak of Buddhism as of a unitary doerrine evoluating as a 
wh^e. The muleipliciry of sects in which its tliought is 
subdivided aiid expressed will always allow to the minds of 
men the possibility of special points of view to which each 
sect attributes a pacdculai value* and which cadi is astonished 
CO see neglected by others. Tlius the Zen Buddhists hold to 
the originality of rheir coiiccprions and consider Amidism a 
rather vulgar doccrinc. A philosopliical parciculaiism will 
therefore subsist, wliich should not, nevertheless, be con¬ 
founded with die “chapd spicic.” In a general way, ah the 
living seccs have admitted the necessity of making hope 
accessible to ah, and of adapting cheir conceptions to the 
human scale. 

However, whatever may be the extreme simpMcadons in 
which Buddlusr thought becomes “cryscallised,” even if the 
bon2c of tomorrow were to appear to us under the aspect of a 
sort of pietist or Salvationist clergyman, Buddhist conceptions 
would none the less remain endowed with a particular seduc¬ 
tion, impregnated with a special charm, and bached in a spedaJ 
light. It is not without reason that we ended this book wicli 
the confession of a sohtary bontc, who lived with a peaceful 
heart and was concent with httle. This Buddhist wisdom, 
true treasure of the humble, which Art and Literature have 
both illustrated, this wisdom which is not indigency but 
elegance of thought, denoting the senative soul of a poet 
and artist, of a philosopher happy to live obscurely and with a 
"pure heart,” has coloured and perfumed all Buddhist gtats 
iime, and will subsist through all doctrinal evolutions. 

It sometimes happens that one discovers an object in an old 
wooden Japanese box. From the box arises, Mended with the 
perfume of precious wood, that smell of incense which one 
of my Japanese fiicnds so apdy calls The odour of my evuntry, 
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and the object contained in che box is ako perfumed by ic. 
Just so, Buddhism charm and wisdom, made of simplicity of 
heart and serenity of soul, pcr^imcs the doctrines, thoughts, 
gestures of all B uddhists—even modem ones- All the doctrines 
which we have reviewed in this book contain wliat one reads 
in them and also sometliing else which cverhows from them: 
che cliarm, perfume, light and presdge of Buddliism. These 
are the adorable qualities whidi Buddliism brings in its wake, 
and which k gradually incorporates into our pacified soul, 
whatever may be the doctrinal form under whtdi ic presents 
itself. The view of a little temple lose in the depth of a wood, 
inhabiced by a venerable bonze, often awakens in us, even 
better than a text, the desire ro live a simple, sincere life. 
Those kakemonos, so cliarming by tlieir composition, colours, 
and by the expressions of the personages depicted, in which 
one sees Buddha in the centre of a legion of Bodhisatevas, or, 
again, Kwaimon dying through the world to the aid of sinners, 
evoke, better than a text, the idea of Love irradiating 
throughout the Universe and actii^ on our behalf. And 
because cite name of Bulsu (Buddha) has become charged with 
sublimity with die pasting of centuries, the sole fact of utter¬ 
ing dicse two syllables brings a balm to the fothful in the hour 
of sorrow, Is it necessary to remind you of the impressive 
beauty of Buddhist religious ceremonies r I should say that 
Buddhist teaching, whatever form it may assume, liberates 
imponderabilities which oblige us to smile even in the face 
of Death. 

As long as Buddhism will bring with it this affluence of 
sentiments, ideas and emotions predisposing the soul to peace, 
it will fulfil its rdle, and hold its place in. the world, The 
danger for it is that a too hasty or dumsy modernism would 
deprive ic of its l^hc. colour and perftime. But nothing 
authorises me, however, to believe that such a danger wiU 
realise itself. 

The evolution of Japan, which has become a modem nation, 
and that of Buddhism, both provoke che same question. Will 
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Japan adapc herself to modem clvilisatioii Tvichout losing her 
racial quaJiries, or will she become absorbed by this civilisa¬ 
tion i To this Japanese laymen and priests both reply: We 
will assimilate it, But we will always preserve our deep, 
fundamental originality.” 

Need it be said that all true friends of Japan and of Buddhism 
slxarc this hope r 


I 

I 
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(i) A £i»c o£ Cafionicd T«xa. (2) Exsraccs from some cuonicaJ 
or fuadamoiol texs. (0) The Lotvi of ike Cood Ltrw. (h) Tbc 
Kegonkyd, tut of the I^gon Sect. {<) The Sukldvao/yijaa, text 
of UK Jddo and ShiiubiJ Sects. 

I 

A UST CP CANONICAL TEXTS OF THE 
PIFFERENT SECTS 


ROSSO S£CT 


JCe^oakyo. 

Gqinunjty 5 . 

AbidACsunukyo. 

Ryogakyd. 

K^onJ^S. 

Yugashijiron. 

Daijdshogonron. 

Shlliyoron. 

Sh6di ujoton. 

Jfijiron. 

Nij6auUhikiroQ. 

Benchi^beoron. 

AbidatsumasdsbOrou. 


Avatuosakasucn). 
Saniihmirmocanuutn) . 
Abludarmasurra). 

Lajikl vatinsutra). 

Ghana vy uhfl ^, 

yoeicSrabhflfni). 

MaLdy loasQmlinkin). 
(Pramirusam uecaya). 
Mabiyaiiasaraparig^ia). 
Dasab)iQxiu). 

Visamiika). 
Mndhyinuvibhaga). 
(Abbidannasai^ri). 


Kegonkyo. 


KECON SECT 

(Avanmukasiura). 


Hokke-tyd. 

Eonkomy^kyo. 

Nebau^d. 

Dimkhjkyd. 

KongdcbdkyS, 

Sosiujikyd. 

Bodaishiron. 


TBNTAI SECT 

Sadhumapimdarika). 
Siivaniapnb£»suaa;. 
Nin^asutra). 

MahivairocaxiabhiuiT^bodhisim). 
Vajrasekbaratancrarija^um). 
SusiddluHramahacanuarfija). 
Bodhih rdayasSsm). 
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SSOMCON SECT 

Dainichiky^. 

Kon^6cMlcy5. 

SoshjjtkyS. 

YuglKyo. 

Daibirush&utbussecuy&fyakunenjukyO. 

And the works of K5bM)aislu. 

JODO AKO SKIHSKU SECTS. 

Murydjukyo. 

Kammury6JukyO. 

AmidakyC. {Sanskrit-. SukbivadvyOha). 

NlCmUS SECT 

Myohdrcngckyo. {Semshflt: Sadharmapundarikasuna). 

And the woilo of Nichircn. 


1 

EXTIkACTS FROM SOME CANONICAL OR 
FUNDAMENTAL TEXTS 

( 4 ) The Lotus of the Good Law. 

(Sanshif: Sadlurmapundirikuiicra. Japanese Hokke* 
ky3, ot MyAhAwngckyo.) 

Ckepur X. The Inurprefer (f the Law. 

. . . Now, 3 Blifiichadiyarldja, i( any person, man or womsm, 
mme to say; 'which are rne beings who in some time to come will 
become venerable TachSgatas?’ thou must, A BhSichadjyarfdja. 
show that person the one amongst rhe sons and dau^cers of 
^ualiry who is able of u&dersrandingi reaching and cecituiR, be it 
only one stanza of four verses of all this inteiprecation of tne bw, 
ajid who welcomes it with respect. It is this son or daughter of 
quality who will in some time to come surely become a venerable 
TathSgata. That is how thou must envis^ the quesoott. Why 
so» Bcouse, 6 BhSichadjyarSdja, he who underscands, be it only 
one stanza of this interpretation of the Lew, must be recognised as a 
Tath5gata by the wor& formed by the union of the Devas and the 
Miras. With so much the more reason what shall be said then if 
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he would grasp, under5tand» repeat, possess, explain, wrice or cause 
w be wriiten, or remember afw haviuff wrineu, the whole of this 
inTAfpsetaGon of die Law, and who woiJd honour, respect, venerate, 
adore this Booh, who would worship ic, render it due respect and 
homage, by offering it flowers, incense, perfumes, garlands, 
unctuous subrtanees, scenced powders, clothes, parasoh, flags, 
standards, iusttumcncaJ music, demonstrations of respect, such as 
the act of holding die liands joined, of expressing adoration, and of 
prosfraring oneself f That son or daughter of aualicy, 6 illiSichad- 
jyarfdja, must be considered as having reached the summit of the 
supreme state of Buddhahood, perfectly accomplislied. One must 
consider him as having seen the TaihSgatas, as being full of kindness 
and compassion for me world, and as having been born through 
the influence of his prayer, in the Djambudvipa amongst men in 
order to explain properly this interpreratioa of the Law. One 
must adxuic that, when I shall liave entered inro complete Nirvana, 
such a nun must be bom here out of compassion for mankind and 
for its good in order to explain completely this interpreradon of 
the Law, with the cxceprion of the sublime conception of the Law 
and the sublime birch in a land of Buddha. And dut son or 
daughter of quality who, when the Tarhlgata shall have entered 
complete NirvSna, will explain diis inierprctation of the Law, will 
explain and communicare it, be ic even m secret and privately to a 
sine^ being, must be considered as the messenger of tne TathSgata, 
as his servant, as his envoy. 

Again, 6 BhSichadjyaridjt, should a man whoever he may be, 
be he wicked, a sinner cf auel of heart, who during a whole 
Kalpa should revile the TarMgata to his face, and, on the ocher hand, 
should a man address a single disajgrecdsle word, be it jusi5ted or 
not, to one of those mterpreters of the Law, and possessors of this 
sucra, be they householders or partakers of religious life, 1 dcdarc 
that of these two men 'tis the latter who commits the gravest 
fault- Why is thait Because, 6 Bhiichadjyaradja, chat son or 
daughter of quality should he considered as decked with the 
ornaments of the TathSgata. He, 6 BhSichadJyaridja, who after 
having written the interpreearion of the Law and having bound it 
into a volume, carries it on his shoulder, is indeed carrying the 
Tathigaa himself on his shoulder, In whatsoever place he goes to, 
all beings should accost him with joined hands; dicy should 
honour, respect, venerate and adore mm. This inteepreter of the 
Law must be honoured, respected, venerated and adored with 
offerings of divine flowers, with incense, with perfumes, with 
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garlands of flowers, with uncnious subscances, with powdered 
scents, etc., with food, rice, beverages, chariots, with masses of 
precious stones heaped up. Heaps of predous stones should be 
presented with rcsMCC to such an interpreter of the Law. Why 
is that i Because rfiis son of qualify need explain, be it only once, 
this interpretation of the Law, for all erearures having heatd it too 
rapidly teach in great muldcudcs the supreme stare ofBuddhahood, 
perfectly accomplished. 

The Rhagavat then pronounced on this occasion the following 
sranus: 

1. He who wishes to maintain himself in the stare of Buddba- 
hood, he who longs for the science of self-existent being, must 
honour die beings who observe this rule of conduct, 

2 . And liow shall lie who desires omoiscicnce succeed in obtain¬ 
ing it prompdy i By ujiderstanding iliis surra and by honouring 
he who has uoderscoM it. 

3 . He who out of companion for the aeatures expounds this 
sutra, has been sent by rhe (Suide of the World to cotivett all beings. 

4 . It is afler having left a good existence chat the sage who 
out of compassion for all bdngs possesses this sutxa came here 
below. 

5 . It is thanks to the influence of lus former existence tliac he 
was able to appear licre below expounding the supreme sutra ac the 
time of lus latter birth. 

6. One should honour this interpreter of the Law by offering him 
divine and mortal flowers, together with all kinds of peii^es. 
One must cover him with divine cloches and scatter gems over 
him. 

7 . Men hold constantly tbdr hands joined together in sign of 
respea as they do before the self-exisrent Indra of the Djmas, when 
they are in the presence of he who, during this dreaded epoch of the 
end of rime, possesses this sutra of the Buddha who has reached 
complete NirvSna. 

8 . One muse donate Kods of food, rice, beverages, vihSras, beds, 
seats and clothes to honour this son ofDjina, even if he baa only 
expounded the sutra once. 

p. He who, during this last epoch of the Kalpa, writes, pos¬ 
sesses and hears this sutra, accomplishes the mission whi^ the 
Tati^garas cntnisred CO him, and for which he was sent by me 
in human form. 
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ZO. The man who wouJd dare revile the Djhia during; a whole 
KalpA, hy frowniog wlul&t harbouring bad thouglits, would doubt¬ 
less m committmg a sin the consequeoces of wmeb would be very 
setious. 

I r. Well, I declare that he who would address insuldng or angry 
words to a personage who, underscanding this sutra» would expose 
it to the world, would commit a still graver sin. 

12. The man who, holding his hands joined in sign of respect 
during a whole Kalpa, celebrated me to my face in several myriad 
K6cis of Kalpas, in order ro obtain that supreme state ofBodhi— 

jj. That man, I declare, would receive many merits for liaving 
celebrarcd me thus wichjoy. But he who would celebrate the praises 
of chose virtuous petsouages would receive still for greater merit. 

14. He who during ei^ccen thousand K6tis of Kalpas would 
worship these images of Buddha, by rendering them tlu homage 
of sounds, forms, savours, perfumes and dlvmc touch— 

15. Would aurely have obtained a great marvel if after having 
thus honouzed these images durir^ eighteen thousand Kods of 
Kalpas, he beard this sutra, be it only once. 

I will speak to thee, 6 Bhlichadjyarfidja, 1 will teach tlice. Yes, 

I have made of yore many interpKQdons of the Law, I still do so, 
and I will continue to do so in the future. Of all these interpreta¬ 
tions of the Law, the one 1 am making today must not receive rite 
assent of the world. It must not be welcomed witli fiith by die 
world, lhac is, 6 Bh^ichadjyarSdJa, the great secret of the super¬ 
natural knowledge which the Tamdgaia possesses, secret guarded 
by the force of die Tatli^an and which has not been divulged as 
yet. No, this thesis has not been expounded until tills day. Thar ex- 
poimdbg of the law, 6 Bh&idiadJyarSdJa, is the object of contempt 
of many people, even while the TafhSgara easts in this world, 
what will it be therefore wlicn he entered into complete 
Nirvinat 

Besides, ^ BhSichadjyarSdja, they muse be cojuideied as clothed 
with the mantle of the Tadikgata. 

Cha^ltT XV. Dufotim of the Life of the Talk^ata. 

Then Bhagavat uttered the following stanzas r 

I. Inconceivable are the thousands of K6ns of Kalpas which have 
elapsed since I reached the supreme sure of Bodhi, and since 1 have 
not ceased to teach the Law. 
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z. I converr imnwrous Bo<ih«arrvas and I cstahJUh them in ihe 
sdcncc of Buddiw. Since numerous K$cU of Kalpas, I am bringing 
to perfection infinite myriads of creatures. 

1 . 1 Select the land of NirvSna and I expound my means wich the 
purpose of disciplining creatures. And ycc I do not entet Nirviua at 
the very moment I sp«k of it. In this very place I explain the Laws. 

4. Then I bless myself, and I also bless all cieacutes. But ignoraxir 
men whose intelligence is warped and perverted do not sec me, 
even wliilst 1 am in this world. 

5. llclicvlng that my body has ciitcted complete NirvSna, they 
render diverse homages to my relies, and not seeing me, they long 
to see me. By this means ilieir intclUgcnec becomes straight. 

6. When men arc straight, witle, and kindly, and despise their 
bodies, then, calling an assembly of Grivakas, I reveal myself on 
the summit of Mount Gridhrakflta. 

7- And I speak to them after this fasliion: *1 did not emer here, 
nor in such a time, into complete Nirvana. I have simply made use, 
6 Monks, of my skill hi the use of means, and I reappear on several 
occasions in the land of the living. 

8. Honoured by other creatures, 1 reach them the supreme state 
of Bodili wliich is mine. Yet you do not listen unto my voice 
unless you liear tliac the Leader of tlw World has entered into 
complete NirvSna. 

p. 1 sec the utter desctucrion of men, and yet I do not show them 
my own funn. But if perchance they yearn co see me, 1 expound 
die Good Lew to those Mings who thirst for it 

10. My blessing has always been sucli as I have just described it, 
since an inconceivable mimber of K6tis of Kalpas, and I do not leave 
the sumnnr of Gridhrakfita to go and seat myself oq m)?iads of 
other seats and beds. 


II. Even when beings see and imagine that this universe is a£re, 
even then the land of Buddha which belongs to me is peopled with 
men and Maruts— 


22. Who partake therein of varied ^me$ and pleasuies. They 
possess there K6qs of gardens and divine chariots. That land is 
enlianccd with mountains made of diamond, and is full of aces 
covered with dowers and fzuii. 


12. And the Devas strike drums over this land, and they shower 
down upon it Mandara flowers with which they cover me, as well as 


5 
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my Gfivakas, and those other sages who have reached 
Buddhahood. 

I*. It is thus chat my land subsists continually, whilst Other beings 
imagiite that it is the prey of flames. Tlicy see this dread universe 
destined re misfortune and abouuding ui a hundred kinds of nsiscrics. 

ij, And they remain during numberless Kdris of Kalpas witliouC 
even bearing the name of the TathSgaw, or of the Law, without 
knowing an assembly such as mine- Such is the result of their 
guilty actions. 

x$, But when gentle and kindly beings arc Ikot in flic world 
of men, hardly arc they here than, thanks to tlicir virruous cinidiicl, 
they ue me busy explaining the Law. 

17. And I never speak to them of this uiicndinu task which I 
am ceaselessly pursuing. Thar is why a long dme has passed since 
I have shown myself, and why 1 say to them I *Thc Djinas arc 
difficult to meec' 

18. Such ii the strength of my sdence, rhar radiant strength to 
whidt there is no end. And I have reached tliis long existence, 
which is e(jual to an infinite number of Kalpas, because l accom¬ 
plished of yore the duties of a religious life. 

Ip. 0 wges, do not conceive any doubt on this subject- Re¬ 
nounce absolutely all kind of isicerdcude. The word I urcer is 
true. No, my word is never unmic. 

20. Just as a doctor who, %rersed in the use of proper means, 
woul^ though still alive, declare himself dead in the intctesc of his 
children whose minds would be turned towards contradiction, and 
just as this would result from this doctor’s prudence, and not be an 
untrue statement— 

il. Just so, I, who am die ffirher of the world, self-existent being, 
I, the leader and doctor of all creatures, when I see them disposed 
towards cantndiedon, I sliow them my Nirv£iia, although 1 have 
not as yet entered therein. 

iz. Why should I show myself continually to men i They are 
unbelieving, ignorant, deprived of light, indoleur, catiicd away by 
their desires, whilst their drunkenneas leads them into an cvjl way. 

23. Having realised what has ever been their conduct, through 
ail time, 1 sometimes say to the creatures: I m the Talhe^aia, In 
order to convert them this means to the state of Buddliahood, 
and re put them in possession of the Laws of the Buddhas. 
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Chapter XVI. Preper/im of ike Merits. 

Bhagavat then addressed himself as fellows to the Bodhisarrva 
Mihasairva Miicrdya: 

^1 those who, wliilst this indication of the duration of die 
ocisfcj^ of the Tach5|3ta was being even (which is an iowrpreca- 
non of the Law), have given a proof of confidence, be it on\ by 
one tnwight, or who give credit to it, what immense meric will they 
derive from if, th«e sons and datighccrs of quality < Listen co this, 
and engrave well in thy mind what an unmense merit they derrre 
from ic. Lee us suppose on the one hand, 6 invincible one, a son 
or daugJifer of qiTality wlio, longing to reach the supreme state of 
Buddiia ncpfrctljf accomplislicd, would fulfil during eight hundred 
thousandof K6 ci 5 of Kalpas, the dnrics of the Rve Perfections, i.e. rhe 
perfection of chat! cy, the perfection of moraliry, the perfection of 
patience, of energy, nf conccniplatioii, and of wisdom. And let us 

3 056 Oft die otlier hand, 6 invincible one, a son or daughter of 
iy who, after having heard this indication of the duration of the 
existence of the TathSgata (which is an interpretation of the Law), 
would give a proof of confidence, be it only by a tingle thought, or 
who would have given credit to it. Well, compared to this latter 
mass of mcrifs, the first mass of mcriR and virtues acquired by the 
accomplishment of tlic five Perfections, practised during eight 
hundred thousand of myriads of K6tis of Kalpas, does nor equal 
the hundredth, or the rhousandrh, or the ten-millionth, or the 
trilliomh part of the second mass of merits which suipa&sa all 
number, all olcuIatiOJi, all comparison, all timlUtude. A son or 
daughter of quaii^, A thou inviociblc one, who is possessed of 
such a mass of merits, can never turn himself away from the supreme 
stare of Buddlia, perfectly accomplished. No, that is not possible. 

Then the Bhagavat pronounced the following stansas on this 
occasion: 

17. A man seeking rc obiain the sdeucc of Buddha, which is 
unequalled, should tic in this world the vow to practise the Kve 
Perfections. 

1$. He should use eight thousand K6as of Kalpas co give, on 
several occasions, charity co the Buddhas and Grlvaus. 

19. (He should) entertain myriads of Prarye Buddhas and 
Bodhisarrvas, by giving them food, rice, beverages, clothing, beds 
and seats. 

20. He should have erected here for those persons sandal-wood 
dwellings and Vihiras, agreeable hermitages wirh places to walk in. 
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21. He should pour out upon this world varied and diverse 
of gifts, and having made such offctings during thousands of Rons 
of KaJpaa. he may chink of rhe state cJ Buddhahood. 

2z. In view of the science of Buddha, he should obswc tljc pure 
rule of morality, which has been described by all the Buddhas, 
which foiAS a continuous whole and is praised by tlw wise, 

23 Full of patience, he should be established on the ground of 
moderation, he should be full of «uistancy and memory, and should 
stand many insults. 

H- InvicwoftliesdcnccofBuddb, he dioiild ei^durc the disdain 
of diose arrogant beings who rest in pride. 

25. Ever attendvc to display his strength, ever cudowed with a 
firm memory, he should remain, during thtnisaiiJs oi Kotw ot 
Kalpas, occupied with the same tlwught. 

z< 5 . In tlic £br«c he inhabits, be he walking or standing, or else 
when he arises, he should, during K6tis of Kalpas, live a strsuiger to 
both sleep and sloth. 

27- Abandoned to contemplation, to the great coiitcmplation. in 
which he finds bis pleasure, and being always self-concentrated, 
he should pass eight thousand of K6ris of Kalpas mcditanng thus. 

28 In his heroism he should demand by diis meditation the 
excellent State of Bodlii, and by sayu«: May I ob.ain omni¬ 
science I ’ he may reach the perfection orconccmplannu. 

29. Well, d)e merit such a man could acquire by accomplishing 
during thousands of Kdris of Kalpas tlic duties I have just described— 

30. Is much mferior to rlie infinite merit wliich might acquire 
that man or woman who, having heard, if even only an lusianc, this 
telation of the duration of my existence, and having given credit 
to it— 

31. He who renouncing to doubt, aiuacry or pride, would gram 
this relation, be it only a moment of confidence, must glean rhe 
fnjit 1 have indicated. 

3 a, The Bodhisattvas who, during thousands of Kalpas, have 
fulfilled the duties which are imposed upon them, will not be 
awed on hearing this inconceivable relation of the duration of my 
existence. 

33. They will say, bowing their heads: ‘May I also, in some 
time re come, be like this Buddha; May I save Kdtis of 
creatures.' 
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34. May 1 be Ukc die leader Sfllmmuiu, like Sakyaaimha, the 
Great Saliraire. May I roar like a lion, beb^ seated i& the very 
bosom of Buddhahood. 

3 5, And may 1 also, in the fucuce, beir^ honoured by all men, and 
seated bi the very bosom of Buddhahood, bkevnse teach that ray 
existence has a similar duration. 

3^. The men endowed with extreme application, who, after 
having licard and possessed rliis explanation, understand the sense 
of riiy eiiicmadcal language, doubt no more. 

Yet amjtlicr thing, 6 iiwiiidblc one. He wlio, after havbig heard 
this iirfotjnacion as to the duration of tlic liie of the Tarh 2 gata, which 
is an interpretation of the Law, would understand it, ^thom it, 
and be versed in it, that man would reap a mass of meric &r surpass 
ing the one I have just mentioned—of merits able to lead him to 
the sciejice of Buddha. And with sdll more reason, he who having 
heard an interpmarion of the Law like auto oac, would 
transmit it co others, and would repeat it, write it down and, after 
having enclosed it in a volume, would honour ir, oiff ering it 
perfumes, dowers, income, garlands, unctuous substances, scented 
powders, clorhiog, paiascJs, flags, standards, lamps bumin| oil, 
clarified butter or odoriferous oils, that man, I declare, would reap 
a still far greater mass of merits able co lead him to the science of 
Buddha. 

And when, 6 invincible one, a young man or woman of qualiry 
shall luve heard chis information as co the duradon of the life of 
the Tarh&gaea, which is an interpretation of the Law, and shall give 
it his or her confidence with an extreme application, tliis is the 
sign by which this application shall be recognised. He or she will 
see me established on Mount GridhrakOta, ceachjng the Law. 
Sorrounded by a crowd of Bodhisattvas in the midst of an assembly 
of Crivakas. He will see this land of Buddha I ioliabii—that Is the 
Saha Universe—made of lapis-lamli and piesenting a level surface 
covered with enclosures traced chccker-wise with golden cords— 
strewn with trees of diamond. He will see there Bodhisattvas 
living in high^oried houses. Such is, 6 invincible one, the sign by 
whiw one can recognise that a youi^ man 01 wosnm of quality 
gives his or lier cooSdence with an extreme application. 

Better still. 6 invinable one, I declare that they give their atcendon 
with an extreme applicarion chose who, when tfie Tathigata shall 
have entered into complete Nirvana, having heard this of the Law, 
Aall not dffipise it. but, on the contrary, shall be sansfied by it. 
And with sdll more reason do I say as much of he who will 
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remember it, and rcdtc it. He carries tlw Tarhlgara in his arms 
who, after having enclosed this inTcrpretation in a volume, shall 
carry the volume itself in his arms. 

O invincible one, such a one need build me neither StOpas nor 
VihSras.^ He need not present to the assembly of monks the 
remedies destiiied to the sick, nor fumicure. And why f Because, 
6 invincible one, this son or daughter of aualiry has rendered my 
relics rhe worship due to rhe relies of Buddha. He has built Stflpas 
formed of seven precious substances, rising to the firm ament of 
Brahma, and coveted witlt a parasol proporrioj\cd to their dreum* 
ference, decorated with banners resounding with the sound of 
bells. He has rendered to these Scflpaa containing my rclUs tliffcrcni 
kinds of honours—offering them Howers, incense, perfumes, 
garlands, etc., and making resound near rhcse moninucnts the 
agreeable and gejide music of all kinds of in5minKnt3>-]arge and 
small drums, atnbrels and tabrcis, and causing daitccs, clioruses 
and all sorts of chanrings Co be performed. 

In a ward, these Homans have lasted during an immense number 
of hundreds of thousand of myriads of K&ris of Kalpas. He who 
since my enrraace into complete Nirvina has possessed this inrer- 
pierarion of rhe Law, and who has recited it, written it, or explained 
it, that man, 6 invincible one, has built for me spacious and extended 
Viharis, of red sandal-wood, coataining thirty*cwo palaces, eight 
stories hkh, and havirtf in their vicniry a wood in which to 
walk, all iumished wirh Mds and seats, and able to serve as habita- 
don ro a rhousand monks, embellished with dowers, gardens, and 
containing remedies destined for the sidt, as well as beverages and 
food, and furnished with all kinds of convenient furoirure. 

These beings, be they very numerous, be rhey incommejisurably 
numerous, should they number a hundred, a rnoiTsand, a hundred 
thousand, ten millions, a hundred Rods, or a thousand myriads of 
Kdda, must be considered as having been presented before me co 
form the assembly of my Ciivakas. 

He who after the entrance of the Tadi^ta into complete 
Nirvana will possess this interpretation of the Law, and will redte it, 
teach it, write it or cause it to be written, shall. I declare, d in¬ 
vincible one, have no seed ro erect me any SiQpas, when I shall 
have entered complete NirvSna, nor shall he need to honour 
the assembly, With rnll more reason, $ invincible one, he 
who possessing this interpretadoa of the Law, shaU perfect himself 

^ Stupa ■ a Buddhisc noptjmcnr. VihSn»Buddhisr temple or 
meuastk esisblhhraect. 
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in charity, monlicy, patience, energy, contemplation or wisdom, 
slxall certainly reap a srill greater mas$ of merits able to lead him to 
the science of Buddha—of immeiue, mcoounenaurable iji£mce 
merits. But, d TOung man of quality, just as the element ether is 
unlimited, in whatever dlcecdon one may mm oneself, be it to 
tlic cast, the west, the south or the nordi, aoove and beneath us, so 
the mass of merits able to lead to the science of Buddha, which 
that son or daughter of quality will reap, is no lc« immense and no 
lc.« innuincnblc. He wno possesses this interpretation of the Law, 
will recite If, teach it, write it or cause it to be written, will have a 
care to worship the mominicnts erected in honour of the Tathlgata, 
He will celebrate the Cr&vakas of tl\c Tathigaca, and, celebrating 
the hundred thousand ntyriads of qualities of the Mahasatevaa 
lUldhisalcva^ he will explain them to others. He will be accom¬ 
plished in patience. He will be moral. He will possess all the 
conditioiu of virtue. He will have h»py friendsliipa. He will be 
patient, master of himself, exempt com all envy, and from all 
wrathful thoughts. He will never think of harming others; 
he will be endowed with memory, atrengch and cne^y. He 
will be constantly striving to seek the qualities of the Buddhas. 
He will be absorbed la contemplation, He will attach great price 
to profound meditation, and will indulge in it frequently. He will 
know how to solve easily all questions wluch may be asked 
him. He will free himself from a hundred cliousand Kods or 
questions. 

O invincible OJW, the Mahasatrva Bodhisatrva who, after the 
Tarh^ara shall have entered NirvSna, will possess this interpretation 
of the uw, wiD have the qualities I liavejusc enumerated. Be he a 
young man or woman or quality, he must be considered in the 
foUowiog way: ‘Bntered into the pure essence of the state of 
Bodhi, that young man or woman of quality draws near to the 
trunk of Bo^hi rree in order co reach the state of perfea Buddha- 
hood.' And, o invincible one, ia whatever place this son or 
daughter of quality may Stand, sit or walk, there must be erected 
a monument CO t£e TathSgara. This monument muse be erected 
by the world united to the Devas in this thought: *Tbisis the 
St^a of the Tathlgata.’ 

Thai Bhagavac pronounced the following atanaas on this 
occasion: 

$7. He who is versed in this surra will possess a mass of merits 
whi^ 1 have celebrated more chan ouce, when the Guide of Man¬ 
kind ‘wUl have entered Nirvana. 
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38. Such 4 one has wortliipped nic, he lias erected Stupas m 
contain my relics, Stfipas maw of various precious substances, 
bcaurillil to look at and resplcndenc. 

39. Equalling in height the world of Brahma, covered with lines 
of paxaaoh of appropriace circumference, beautiful and decorated 
wiu stuidaids. 

40. Kesounding with the rmtinnabularion of bells shaken by the 
wind, enhanced with silken garlaj^ds. Tlicsc StOpas indeed derive 
their magnificence from die relies of Cjiiw, 

41. He lias paid them extensive liomagc with flowers, perfumes 
and unctuous substances, with miuiml instruments, with tissues 
and with the sound of tymbals. 

42 . He has caused sweet-sounding musical instruments to be 
plaved near these ediflees. Ho has surrounded them on all sides 
with lamps fed with odoriferous oils. 

43. He who is versed in tliis sutra, and who will rca^ it during 
the period of unperfretion, will have rendered me the varied 
homage I have just spoken of. 

44* He has erected many Kdtis of excellent Vihiras, built in 
sandal-wood, formed of rhirry-two palaces of eight stories 
each, 

45* Furnished with beds and scats, filled with food and courses, 
provided with excellent liangings, and containing thousands of 
rooms. 

46 . He has donated hermitages and fme walks, decorated with 
gardens and £lled with flowers, as well as numerous cushions of 
various forms and coveted with divert designs. 

47. He has rendered in my presence a varied cult ro the assembly, 
he who shall be versed in this sutra when the Guide of Mankind shall 
have entered Nirv^. 

48. A man may be full of excellent dispositions, yet he who wiU 
redie this sucra, or who will write it, will reap from this action far 
greater merit than him, 

4P. If a man should have this sutra wrifwn and enclosed in a 
volume, and if he shotild later render homage to this volume, 
whilst ofieting it pafumes, garlands and unctuous substances_ 

5a If he should offer it ceaselessly in sign of respect a lamp fed 
with odoriferous oils, with obladons 0£ beautiful blue lotuses, 
with pearls and Tchampaka dowera— 
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5 ** ^ man, in a word, should rond«r & cult of this kind to ihc 

sacred volumes, he will reap such a mas of merits as cannot he 
measured. 


ja. Just as there casta no measure for the ether, whatever side 
ot the ten coims of space one may dirca oneself) just so there 
exists none for this mass ofmerin. 


53- Whatshall one say, therefore, if a padeiit man was in question, 
a man master of liijiisclf, medicative, faithful ro morality, and whose 
whole activity is devoted ro niediratioi^ 


54 - If a man free from wrath and wickcdiocss, honouring re- 
speccfnllv the nmniuncnt {of Buddha), prostrating himself cease- 
Ictoly before the monb, knowing iicitncr pride nor doth— 

55 . Endowed with wisdom and firmness, who does not become 
angry wlicn questioned; and who, having his hwt full of 
compasuon for the acatures, gives them a teaching proportioned to 
their strength— 


56. Yea. if such a man, versed in this surra, exists, be possesses 
meric witliout number. 


37. If anyone meet such an interpreter of the Law, versed ia this 
surra, let him treat him with rcspecc. 

58. Let liim deck him with divine flowers and clothe him in 
divine vestments, ajid afeer having saluted his feet by touching 
ihcm with his forehead, let him hold this thought: ‘This is a 
TaxhSgara.* 

59. At the sight of such a personage he will immediately make 
the following reflection; yea, he wm go cowards the tree and he 
will acquire mere the supreme and fortunate state of Buddhahood, 
for the good of this world, united with the Devas. 

60. In whatever spot this sage may walk, be he standing or sirdx^, 
or should he, full of constancy, stop to lie down, rearing only one 
sunza of this sutra— 

dr. Upon these difrcceiic places varied and beautiful Stupas 
should be erected for the Best of Men, to the inrenuon of the holy 
Buddha, the Guide (of the World), and homage of all kinds should 
be rendeced to these diflereat edinces. 

€2. I have ceroinly possessed the region of the earth where chis 
son of Buddha was to m found. I my^have walked in that spot. 
1 myself have sat down there. 
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Chaptm XX. of the Supemalural Power of the TalhagtffO- 

. . . Th«i Bhagavac addressed himseir as follows to the Maha- 
sarrvas Bodhbartvas,v/hose leader was Vicichracchirin: 6 young man 
of quality, tkose venerable TachSgacas, who are perfectly and com¬ 
pletely Buddhas, possess a power which surpasses the itnaginadon. 
If even, in rhe intent of conmaunicaring fhis Lnccrprctacioii of the 
Law, I should pass several liundreds oT thousands of myriads of 
Koris of Kalpas exposing tlic numerous enumcraTlons of the 
advantages it possesses, m^ing use of diverse introductions CO the 
Law, I could noc reach the linric of tlie merits of this incerptetarion 
of the Law. 

All the Laws of Buddha, their superiori^, their mysteries, their 
great depth, all these are caught by me briefly in that intcrpretaiioji 
of the law {The Lotus of the Good Law). That is why, 6 young 
man of quality, when the Tadiigata will have entered complete 
Nirvlm,you must, after litviiw worshipped (this Law), possess it, 
teach it, tedtt it, explain it and honour it- And u» whatever natt of 
the earth this Intcrprctarion of the Law may be recited, explained, 
taught, written, meditated, preached, read, reduced In a volume, 
be it in an hermhage or in a Vihica, in a hotue, in a wood, or 
near a tree, in a town, a palace, an edifice or a cavern—in that place 
a monument muse be erected to the TathScata. Why sliould tins 
be i Because that place muse be considered the place where all the 
Tach 2 gacas acquired the very essence of the state of Buddhahood. 
For it must he recognised that in (hat place all the venerable 
Taihigaras have reached the supreme state of perfectly accom¬ 
plished Buddhahood, and that in that place all Tathagacas have 
entered complete NirvSna. 

The Bhagavac pronounced on this occasion the fbUowing sraixras r 

1. The condition of those beings established in the science of 
aupemitural knowledge, who, endowed with Infinite sight, 
mani^t here below their magieal power to rejoice all creatcires, 
is a condition which escapes Intelligence and is useful ro (he world. 

2. The ozgvt of speech (of these Buddhas) which reached even 
to die world of Brahma, by throwing forth a thousand rays, re¬ 
vealed a prodi^, by the effect of a superrutural power, which was 
apparent for c£ose who had attained me supreme state of Bodhi. 

j. The Buddhas expelled their voice fbrdbJy out of ihdr throats, 
emitting once the noise made by the snapping of fingers. They 
attraaed the attention of the whole world of those univetses 
situated in the ten points of space. 
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4. M of compMwon and kindness, they manifat chdr qualities 

? miracles and other siirilar ones, so that :Ke« 

wngs, filled with joy, may possess this sum when the Sugaca will 
have entered complete Nirvina. 

5. Even if I were to spend several thousands ofKScis ofKalpas 
singing the praise of those sons of Sugara who will possess tnis 
CjnLienc aucra, when die Guide of rhe World shall have entered 
contpicte NirvSna— 

6 . I could not ceacli the limit of their qualities which are as 
infinite as those of the cflwr. in die ten points of space. For tlie 
qualities of tlnisc wlio arc always versed in this beautiful sucra are 
heyond the comprehension of intelligence. 

7. Tlicy Mc me, as well as all the Guides of Mankind, and as that 
Guide of the World wlio has entered into complete Nirs^. They 
see all tlicscBodliisaitvaswho are asnujuerous as die four assemblies. 

8- Such a son of Sugara fills mc with salis&cdoa. He enchants 
all those Guides of the World, and also that Indra of the Djinas who 
has entered NirvSna, as well as diosc other Buddhas escaclished in 
rhe ten points of space, 

p. Tlie Buddhas of the ten points of space, botli past and future, 
have been, and will be seen and adored by he who is versed in this 
Sucra. 

10. He knows the Mysteries of che Best of Men, he soon succeeds 
ill medicating as they do on that which is the oWeet of their mediu- 
dons in the mcunarc essence of the state of Bodiii, he who is versed 
in this surra wliich is che true Law. 

11. His power is Uoiidess. like tliac of the wind it meets no 
obstacles. He who is versed io diis eminent sucra knows the Law, 
ics sense and its explaoanons, 

II. He always knows the relation between rhe sacras which che 
Guides of the World have expounded after having reflected upon 
them. When rhe Guide of Mankind encered compile Nirvina^ this 
sage undentood the true sense of che sucras. 

13. He sliines like the Moon and die Sun, he is resplendent with 
die light and brilliancy he sheds around him. Travelling over the 
world in all direcdons, he forms a gseac number of Bodmsatrvas. 

14. Hius rhe wise Bodhisactvas who, after having heard an 
enumeration of che advantages of this sucra, simiJai co the one 1 
have jusc made, will be versed in ic ar rhe time I will enter UiCO 
Nirvana, will withouc any doubt reach che state of Buddhahood. 
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(b) The fCegonhye (Avatamsakosulra). 

Chopier VIII. 

At this moment rays o£ light enranatcd from the feet of che Most 
Honoured One, illujninsnQg Universally the Three Great Parts of 
dte World, and revealmg things as contained in them and in 
their light. Thanks to the miracolous power of Buddha, all the 
Bodhisatrvas were present at tlxc holy assembly, and the Bodhhattva 
Manjusru uttered the following gitlias or prayers: 

£ven wbea one reaches light and ddiverance, 

And one is detached the wrongs wJiich flood one, 

And one knows chat one should not attach oneselT to worldly things. 

One auiy not as yet have acquired a gaze of pure wudojii. 

But if one undenands the Tathlgata as free ^om all idea of peuession, 
And if one bMw 9 hew dungs vanish and are finally deictoyed, 

Then one snay soon anain (he irate ef Buddhahood. 

If die soul fellows the path of similinide 
And understands the mirb of non*duality 
It vdll be beyond comprehension. 

The sage knows d>ac diiogs innumerable are only one tiling. 

And that this one thii^ Is in umomenble odier things, 

And diac dungs are not real because diey unde^o a perpetual 
masfbrBiaooA. 

la consequeice he knows not fear. 

Seeing how seadenc beings are oppressed by sufiering 
And blinded by their fbi£es, 

How they are goaded by (h>^ covetousness and by dieic passioos. 

The Bodhisarrva seeks the incomparable Truth, 

And this is the teaching of all the Buddhas. 

He is oeicher a jaihilist nor a realist, 

And seeks ah dungs as they have been aed as they will be, 

He preaches the mcompu^le Cycle of die Inw which has never been 
preached before. 

Through maumerable eidstenees (kelpas) 

The Bodhisatrva preserves himselfby wearing the armour of the neat vowa. 
For he wishes CO cany all beings aooss the Ocean ^Biitb aodDeadi, 

And that is the Way of die Great $ag«. 

To struggle courageously to vanquish all ills. 

To put all beiogs ar their ease with charming words, 

SucA is (he incomparable Way of Mercy. 
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To pr«$«rve infcriorily the deepest wisdom^ 

In order to destroy all wicked passiou 
And to see all things in a single drci^hr, 

Such is the ornuDent of a power which is free and unfettered. 

Bearing the Drum of the Perfrec Lw, 

The sound of which rc'^choce through the Ten Quucers, 

TTie Bodhisartva docs evcryrhing to reach incomparable Truth, 

For ^och is die Way of he who is inreriorily iiiUuited. 

He does not diuurh innumerable states of things, 

He Djsses throug]> all eouitrlcs, equally innumerable, 

And he attaches himself to no particular reality. 

He is, indeed, as free as a Bud^. 

Wlicn you think of t)w Tatldgata, 

As pore and immaculate as space itself, 

Your heart expands Into an unequalled joy. 

And all its needs are abundantly met. 

Penemtinc into the lowest of Hells, 

For the talvarion of sutTerlng beings, 

Tlic Bodhisatfva may suffer an ctcmal loriore; 

But bis lioort remains as pure as He who cannot be surpassed. 

He whose lUe and acts axe always devoted 
To the cause of all the Buddhas, 

And whose panene heart practises all praiseworthy acts. 

Will reach the virtues of the age of the Tuhigata. 

Abandoni;^ all earthly and heavenly pleasures, 

Bodlibairva couiains a great aiul pidful hnre 
In the aim of saving all creatures. 

Believe in Buddha with the aimplieicy of thy heart. 

Be unshakable in tby frith, 

And oevet erase thinking of all the Buddhas, 

To leave the ocean of Birda and Death, 

Enter in the torrent of Buddhism, 

To reach the beauty and die calm of Wisdom. 

Consider the real naruie of thuie existence. 

And know char all await in the serenity of Faith. 

Thy heart will thus free itself of all doubts as to the self and die iiOfi*<elf. 

In gazing at the boetom of die.heart of aU creatures. 

Detach ^tyself from perfrdies and lies, 

$0 as CO reach a W9i(d of tealloes. 
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Mevuce all the worlds, 

Fadiom all dK oceans. 

And thus heeome rbe poscsssr of a f^reat and miraculous power. 

How exquiuce is out physical eye. 

It has not the power co see our condition, 

Tlie alTirmanon of in power betrays an illusion, 

And it is inapr to usdemaad the incomparable Law. 

No one in this world 

Is able to see the form of (be TatlUi^aca. 

One cm think oCblra doting centutles. 

And yet. how can he realise nu divine presence t 

The Tarbigara has no eouateiunce. 

Ke is serene and faceless; 

And yot, thanks ro his rranseendcnr nature, 

In wAch one finds all things, 

Ke masdfests bimself In answer ro our needs. 

The Perieci Law of all the Buddhas is incomprehoihble. 

For it surpasses che power of our eomprehensieiL 
It never uintcs nor divides, 

It is erereahy serene. 

The TathSgata is not a physical body. 

And if you dunk truth without ana^mg yourself to a figure. 

You will reach unfercered clairvoyance. 

Which will allow you to be in his presence. 

The TaehSpra is ro be found where words are ar a loss 
And diou^R struggle in vain. 

Surpas^g the dualism of soul and body. 

The Tachigata is liberated Bom all obscacln, 

Both interior and exterior, 

And his chougho are of an eternal unity, 

Of an unfathomable depth, and perfeerly tmeonsrrained, 

The TathSgara in his light 
iQiurunes m the worlds. 

His pure gaze knows all. 

Penetrates everywhere, bodi Iv and near. 

He is the one who reveals himself In immensity, 

And Imssensiry is he. 

Knowing the nature of all things, 

The TatbSgata sevens himsdf everywhoc. 



Tsxn 


The Body has no space, 

Ic knows no limit, 

If is xmmi. 

And yet manifests ioelf under ouny forms. 

All the worlds are bom in Qlusioo, 

Hiere is no mrerul existence. 

And Buddha alone knows 
7UC essenee of all this. 

He who understands thus 
Sees the Master. 

Buddha's wisdom is impenetrable. 

And his deep doctrines are unparalleled. 

He has reached the other shore, 

Beyond the ocean of Birth and Denrh, 

Hh life is unlimited. 

Hb light is incomparable. 

Eternally free from the devouring €re of rhe passions, 

He has acquired great merits. 

Even when he ftchoms the depths of Buddbisru. 

As if they were his own nature. 

Considering the past, rhe present and the future. 

He experiences no firigue. 

He embraces the sentient world, 

Buc hs mind is free frao) all Illusion. 

He sees all things, wichoue nevertheless thinking of them, 

He reveals himself in person widiout however eonsrraining himsel f to do 

Inrenorily he Is mnt^ull tn his meditadoa, 

Although be is unlettered in hb thoughts 
He cor^ckrs things such as they are. 

He understands them truly, 

Hb mind is concentrated In a loyal thought, ' 

And be always puts into practice the Truth of Nirvana. 

Holding fast ro the Oharma which is dlflicult to praetue, 

The fiodhis.ittva exerts himself night and day, 

And is never dred or discouraged. 

Whilst crossing the ocean it is difficult to cross 
He roars like a lion: 

'I now wish CO help all beings to cross it.' 

They Hoat aitnlestly and helplessly about in the Ka of Birds and Death, 
They sink beneath the waves of covetousness and passions, 

They are entangled in the nets of madness and enor, 

They tremble with leu in obscurity and ignorance. 
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Tluy ixt I&ft alone and without a guide, 

They have wandered long in the waya o£ evil, 

Tbe fires of avarice, of wrath, and of pride, 

Hove always devoured chem. 

And they uow do way of deUverance. 

Walking thus, suayiag from (he right padi, 

They fall kio (he ways of evil, 

Because they dkg to the (bought of self, 

Ic is an eadlcn ch^n of Birch ^ Death. 

The sage who has destroyed the causes of ignorance 
Holds hkh above him the corch of kcelligence. 

Or bvulds the Ards of the ^vine Law, 

Or edifies the Bridge of the Law, 

Over which he carries all that muse be earned 
Actoss the Ocean of Birth and Death. 

Id the prisoD of Birth and Death 
Secret sufiexings are endured. 

Old igt, illnesses and death 
PoHow each ocher. 

Perpetually, day and night. 


By understanding the profound verity of all tbiop, 

3 practising the wisdom of the 'able icncagem, 

• Bodhisatrva has vowed ro save all bekgs from these sufletings, 

Such is, indeed, the U& of a Bodhisattva. 

He lisceos to the incomparably profound reaching of B uddha. 

And, belim^ k biin. he admic not the shadow of a doubt k hh mkd, 
'Whilsc undencandkg the calm acd serene trud). 

Hu hearr is eopded of all fears. 

Rcvealii^ huD^ evecywhete, he ideudfies histuelf with all forms. 

He is die greatesc ceacbee of men and Gods. 

Ereniry is seen k a single thought. 

'Where there is neither arrival, depamue, nor eva aoy lufietkg. 

Tht Bodhisattva understands the whole crueh, 
of all the ihkgs which are, and which an not. 

His unequalled name resounds through the lands k the Ten Quarcers 
And saves us fiotn the perils of Life and Death. 

He reaches che futcherzDOSt confines of the world. 

Preaching the doctrine chafed with deep DgDificadoBS. 
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Evea sioce be lude bis first oSeriag co Buddlu. 

The Bc<ihuaiTva r^ic« in aces of deep pincDce and meditacioa. 
He ualyses the mitb fiiQ o£ sigmficaaons. 

And leads all creacuttt^ r^cdcug, cowards the TatbSgaEa. 


Wbeferer the Dodhuarrva praedses bb reacblng, 

He will soon realise the unsurpassed truch. 

A Heart fiiU of pure and ineoRunecsurable ddJgbts 
Will expand cvaywhare in the Ten Quartess, 
PrcacbiAS ibe truu to che mhabitants of all countries, 
Who will thus be purified of all defiletaent, 

And will come ro sojourn in die truth of cesemblance. 


When the Dodhisanva behaves himself rbus, 

He will become a companion of the Taehigaza. 

Tacbdgaca surpasses all form and is eremally serene. 

But allows no one co behold him in an apparition, 
if he shows he is like a blind man. 

Oce can stand in front of the TachSgara, and yet know nothing of in 

Those who accach tbem$elv« to Illusions 
Cannot see che TachSgata. 

But be who is free oull idea of possesion 
Will see che true Buddha. 

Soroecimes incommensurable numbers of beings 
Stare off in aowds, 

The frees vdiicb are widuA and widioiic the Ten Quartets 
Surpass all measuie. 

Thu also the person of Buddha fills all toIao of space. 

Ke who ksiows this is indeed die gttac leader of men. 

He is like un» those lands filling all space. 

Whose ricuadoo and centre it is irapouibie to Iraow, 

Whose dares of ereadon and descruenon no one knows. 

Thu the person of Buddha fiDs all space. 


(c) The SukhA'aHvyCha. (Te>R of che j6do and Sbinahu Sccq.) 

. . . Then Dharmakan spoke thus: 

t. 0 Bha^va^ if in my land of Buddha there should be Hell, 
or Birth as ic ezirB in the kingdom, in the kingdom of 

depart^ spirics, or che body of Asura, then may 1 never obtain 
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perfect omgisdCTce. ^tcral transUrion: the higlicsc perfect 

uiowUdM.) . ... 

2. O Bh.«v«, if in my Uad of Budd^ tbo bemp wbch 
bom th=ioiould h.vc CO f>de (die). «d ffll mto kll, oc mio che 
body of Asura. into aninial birth or ie kingdom of departed spmts, 
thta may I never obtain p*tfe« omniscience. 

3, O Bhagavat, if the bcinas bom in my land of Bi^dha sho Jd 
not be of one same golden cdour, diea may I never obtain periect 
omnisdence. 

4 O Bhagavat, if Acre should exist in mV land of BuddJia a 
difierence b^een god? and men other than tbt spoken of by rhe 
people when they say. *Th«e arc gods and men, but only ^ 
^p^ect and ordinary language,’ then may I never obcaui perfect 
omniscienee. 

5 O Bhagavat, if the beings bem in my land of Buddha were not 
endowed wlS the highest Paramitas, with a miraculous pwer and 
a self control which would allow them to jump UWO the shortest 
period of a thought beyond hundred* of thousands oi K6« ot 
Kds of Buddhas, then may 1 never reach perfect ommsaencc. 

6 O Bhagavat, if the beings bom in my land of B uddha did not 
aU remember their preceding births SO that they could remember 
at least one hundreS dious^ nyucas of K5da of Kalpas, may 1 
^AtL never obtain perfect omaiscience. 

7. O Bhagavat, if the beings bom in my knd of Buddha did not 
aU possess the divine eye allowing them to S« at least one hun^ 
thousand nyuos of Kfitis of worlds, then may I never obtain perfe« 
omniscience. 

8 . O Bhagavat, if the bemgs bom in my land of Bude^ were 
not all ro acquire the divine car allowing them to hear the Good 
Law at the same lime in at least one hundred diousand of ayutw of 
K6^ of Kalpas of lands of Buddhas, then may I never obtain perfect 
omniscience. 

p. O Bhagavat, if in my land of Buddha all the beings that are 
bom there were unable » read the chou^ts of odiera, so as to know 
at least ie of one hundred ^usand nyucas of Kdds of 

lands of Buddhas, then may 1 never obtain perfect omuisaence. 

10 . O Bhagavat, if in my land of Buddha the beings which arc 
bom there were to conceive the slightest idea of property, be it 
in what concerns their own bodies, then may I never obtain perfect 
omnisdeoce. 
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II. O Bhagavat, if in my land of Buddlia the beings which are 
bom there were not all firmly establi&hed in ab^oluce truth, until 
they reach the Mahapariniivdna, then may I not obtain perfect 
Onioiscience. 

O Bhagavat, if when 1 have obtained perfect omnisdenee 
some one was able to number the disciples whi^ will bekn^ to me 
in my land of Buddha, even if all the beings contained in IM three 
millions of spheres of worlds, after havin? become Praryeha- 
buddhas, were to count during one hundred thousand nyutas of 
Kotis of Kalpas, tlicn may I never obtain perfect onuusdence. 

13. O Bliagavat, if when I shall have obtained peefbot omnisc- 
icncc my light should be measurable in my land or Buddha, even 
with the measure of one hundred thousand nyutas of Kotis of lands 
of Buddhas, may I never obtain perfect omniscience. 

14. O Bliagavat, If when I have obtained petfect onmisckuce 
the life of (he beings bom in my land of Buddha was capable of 
being measured otherwise chan by the power of their own prayers, 
then may I nevet obtain perfect omniscience. 

li. 0 Bhagavat, if when I have reached Bodhi the measure of 
my life could w limited even by one hundred thousand nyutas of 
Kotis of Kalpas, then may I never obtain perfect omniscience. 

Id. 0 Bhag;a7ac, if (when 1 shall have reached Bodhi) the name 
of tin could even exist for the beings of my land of Buddha, then 
may 1 never obtain perfect omnisaence. 

17. O Bhagavat, if ismumerahle and incommensurable Buddhas 
in incommCQSuraUe lands of Buddhas do not ^ri^ my name 
when I shall have reached Bodhi (Buddhahood), if 1^7 do not 
proclaim my fame, and do not shour my praise all togeuer, then 
may I neves obtain perfect omnisdence. 

i 9 . 0 Bhagavat, if those beings who have directed their thoughts 
Towards perfect omnisdence in other worlds have mediuted upon 
me with serene thoughts afrer I have reached Bodhi; and if at the 
moment of cheir deam, having drawn near them, scinounded with 
an assembly of Bhikshus, I were not to hold myself upright before 
diem, adored by them $0 diat dieir thoughts be soc nduoled, then 
may I never obttin petfcct omniscience. 

19- 0 Bhagavat, if the beings of the innumerable and incom¬ 
mensurable bmds of Buddha who have heard my name after I 
reached Bodhi, should direct their thought towards beijtt bom iu 
my land of Buddha, and with diis object in view, bring endr merit 
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to matufiry—if those were not bom in my land of Buddha, eveii 
those who had only repeated ten dmes that thought (of the laM of 
Buddha), always exccpdng those beings who have committed the 
(five) Anantarya ans, and who have opposed ot abused ^e Good 
law, t hen may I never obtain perfect onjnisdeace. 

ao. O Bha»vat, if when I have reached Bodhi the bci^bom 
in my land <J Buddha were not bound to one birth only before 
obtmning perfccr omrasdcncc, always exccptii^ Aose special 
prayers of the noblc-souled Bodhisattvas who have donned tixe 
whole armour (of the law), who unders^ Ae wcl^ of all 
creatuza, are devoted to all creatures, and strive to make all creatures 
reach NirvfiCka, and wish to awomplish the task of a Bodhitarrva in 
all the worlds, desiring to serve all the Buddhas, and to lead beings 
as innumcrabb as the grains of sand of the Ganges to Mrfcct 
oranisdcoce, and who, besides, euro themselves towards higher 
practices and excel in the piacrice of the samanMadrti disaplinc, 
then may I never obtain perfect omniscience. 

ai. O Bhagavai, if the Bodhiaatrvas bom in my land of Buddha, 
when I sM^rc reached Bodhi, should not all be capable, after 
having Uen in other lands of Buddhas and taken their su^ mom- 
ms m fol of adoring hundreds of Buddhas, Aousands ofBuddhas, 
hundreds of Aousands of Buddhas, aumecous KdA of Buddhas, 
etc., and even several hundreds of thousand of nyuras of K6A of 
Buddhas, wiA Ac objects which give all sorts of pleasures, and that 
Aanfcs to the favour of Buddha, then may I never obtain perfea 
omnisdence. 

22. O Bhagavar, if when I have reached Bodhi Ae Bodhisattvas 
of my land of Buddha should wish Aar their merio should grow 
under the foUovring forms: gold, silver, gems, l^ls, Aells, corals, 
crystal, amber, red pearls and diamonds, etc., or in Aat of any oAer 
jewel, perfumes, flowers, garlands, oincment, powdered incenses, 
mantles, parasols, flags, banners or bmps. Or wiA all sons of 
dances, songs and music. And if such gifts do not come CO them as 
loon as they have Aought them, A«i may 1 never obtain perfect 
omnisdence. 

O Bhagavat. if when 1 have reached Bodhi Ae beings bom 
in my land of Buddha did not all recite Ac history of the Law which 
is accompanied by omnisdence, Aeo may I nes^r obtain perfect 
omnisdence. 

24. O Bhagavat, if Ac Bodhisattvas of my land of Buddha, when 
1 shall have roched Bodhi, were to think as follows: May we, 
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liviag in dils world, lionour, venerate, eaceeui and adore the 
Buddlus of innumetable and incommensurable Buddhistic 
regions, with clothing, begging bowls, beds, chairs, refreshments, 
drugs, impIemenB, Rowers, incense, lamps, perfumes, oincmenB, 
powder, mantles, parasols, Rags, banners, dlBerenc sorts of dances, 
songs and music, showed of jewels, and if the blessed Buddhas 
did not accept tliem when they were produced as soon as thought, 
then may I never obtain perfect omniscience. 

25. O Bhagavat, if the Bodliisarrvas bom in my land of Buddha 
were uot, when I have reached Bodlii, all in possession of a physical 
strength e^al to that of the diamond of Narayana, then may I never 
obtain peribct omniscience. 

2d. O Bliagavat, If one beinc of my land of Buddha, when I will 
have reached Bodhi, were co Icsxn the bmic of the l^aury of its 
omamenc, even if he possessed the divine eye, and should know its 
varied beauty and say: ‘This Buddha land possesses such a quantity 
of beauty and magnificence.’ then may I never obtain perfect 
omniscience. 

27. O Bhagavat, if when 1 have reached Bodhi. one Bodhisateva 
of my land of Buddha, having even very little merit, were not to 
perceive the Bodhi tree, so nobly beautified, of at least one hundred 
yaganaa in height, then may 1 never obtain perfect omniscience. 

2$. O Bhaeavat, if when I have obtained Bodhi the bci^ in my 
land of Buddha were 10 teach, or co learn, and not all be ia posses¬ 
sion of perfect science, then may I never obtain perfect omniscience. 

29. O Bhagavat, if when I have reached Bodhi my land of 
Buddha was not b^iant enough ibr one to see from ii on all sides, 
the incommensurable, innumerable, inconceivable, incomparable, 
immense lands of Buddha just as one sees a round'shape in a round 
and very burnished mirror, then may I never obtain perfect 
omniscience. 

30. O Bhagavat, if in my land of Buddha, when I shall have 
reached Bodhi, chw was not one hundred thousand ■vases full of 
diRerenc subde perfumes, made of all kinds of jewels, and from 
which the smoke of inceme was continually ascending, suitable fet 
tlie adoration of the Bodhisatevas and die TathSgatas, and riting 
tovrtrds the aky fer beyond the gc*d«, men and all tilings—then 
may I never obtain periecr omniscience. 

31. O Bhagavat, if in my land of Buddha, when 1 shall have 
reached Bodhi, there were no more showers of jewel Rowers, and 
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if there were do sweet-£oun<img cloudy then m&y I never ohoin 
pcrfecc omnisdetwe- 

3 z. O Bhagavat, if the bemgs whicli will belong to me when I 
will have reached Sodhi, and whose spleadouc is visible in the in* 
commensurable^ innumerable, inconceivable and incomparable 
worlds, were doc all to enjoy a pleasure fax grearcr rhan that of gods 
or of men, then may 1 never obtain perfect omniscience. 

3^0 Bhagmt, if when 1 have reached Bodhi, 6 ic noble- 
aoulcd Bodhisamras of Ae immense, mcomparablc, inconceivable 
and iiummerablc lands of Buddha, afrer having heard my name, 
were noc delivered from birth by tlic merit deriving from the fact 
that they have heard my name, were imt strong enough in t)ic 
science of tlie Bhasanis co obtain die very chrone of Bodlu, then 
may 1 never obtain perfect omniscience. 

34. O Bh^avac, if when 1 have readied Bodlii, Ae women of 
Ae immense, incommensurable, inconceivable, innumcnblc and 
incomparable lands of Buddha, having beard my name, should 
allow ueglisencc to be bom in them, and should noc cojicencratc 
their AougnQ on BodJii, and delivered from biiA, were DOC CO 
despise rheir womanhood, and having been bom again, Aey 
were to asume a second dme a woman's nature, Aen may I 
never obtain perfect omnlsdence. 

35.0 Bliagavat, if when I have reached Bodhi, Ae Bodhisatrvas 
of Ae innomeiable, uicommcnsurable, inconceivable, incomparable 
and immease neighbouring BuddJia lanA, fk rhe Ten Quarters of 
Ac worlA, heard my name and prostrated tlicmsclvcs, adoring me, 
and if whilst Aey Alii Ued rheir dury as Bodhisatrvas they were 
not honoured by goA or men, Acn may I never obtain perfect 
oxnnisdeoce. 

3d. O Bhagavar, if when 1 have reached Bodhi, the Bodhisatwas 
were obliged to do all dyeing, sewing, cleaning and drying of dieit 
clothes, and did not see themselves covered, swift as a Aought, 
with superb, newly made doAs, given them by die Tath 5 gata, 
Aen may I never obtain perfect oinnisdence. 

37. OBhagavat,ifthebeingsbomatAeanietimeinmylaadof 

Buddha, when I shall have reached Bodhi, were noc co obtain a 
happmess equal co A»t of the Bhilcshu sainr, who was delivered 
from suffering, and who obtained Ae third medication, then may 1 
never obtain perfect omsisdeuce. 
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38. 0 Bbagavar, if die Bodhisarrv&s in my Und of Buddha did 
not mate trees of diSerenc Jewdsi and the quantity of magni£cenc 
ornameacs desired by them in this land of Buddlia, may 1 nerer 
obtain perfect ouuusdeace. 

3P. O Bhagavat, if die Bodhisattvas bom in other lands of 
Buddha, a&er having heard my name a6er my acquisition of 
BodJii, were to su^er the least diminution of the sCrengdi of their 
senses, theji may I never obtain perfect omniscience. 

40. O Bhagavar. if, when 1 liave reached Bodhi, the Bodhisartvas 
were not to acquire at rhe sound of my name tlie Samadhi (etmasy) 
called Suvibliaittavan, thanks to whi^ the Bodblaattvaa will see, 
second by second, incommensurable, ixinumecablc, inconceivable, 
incomparable and immense blessed Buddhas, and if berween time 
rheir Samadhi should cease, then may t never obt^ perfect 
omniscience. 

41. O Bhagavat, if, wheu 1 have reached Bodhi, beings after 
having heard my name in otlier Buddha lands than this one, were 
not, thanks to merit which die knowledge of my name assures 
them, bom again into a noble funlly undl they had reached Bodhi, 
then may I never obcaui perfect omnisdeoce. 

42. O Bliagavat, if wlien 1 have reached Bodhi, the Bodhiaarrvas 
living in other lajids of Buddha, after having heard my name, and 
by mat very fact having increased their merits so as to obtain 
Bodhi, were not all ro o£caiii the alliance of theii merits widi rhe 
joy and happiness of their life as Bodhisarcvas, may I never obtain 
penect omniscience. 

43. O Bhagavat, if when I have reached Bodhi, the Bodhisatevas, 
as sooQ as they ?ha1l have heard my name in other worlds, ^ed 
to obtain (he Samadhi called Samantam^acs, by whidk the 
Bodhisatevas honour one after the other the innumerable, incom¬ 
mensurable, inconceivable, incomparable and immense blessed 
Buddhas, a^ if dicir Samadhi was to end before they had reached 
the daroue of Bodhi, then may I never obtain perfect omniscience. 

44. O Bhagavat, if when I shall have reached Bodhi, the brings 
bom in my land of Bud^ were not to hear, swift as a tho^ht, the 
teachings of the Law as they wish it, then may T never obtain perfect 
osmheience. 

45. O Bhagavat, if when I shall have reached Bodhi, the Bodhi- 
sacevas of ^island of Buddha, or of any other, were to turn away 
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(som perfect omm&deoce as soon as diey have heard my Qam(i cbeo 
may 1 cevei obtain perfect omjuscience. 

46. O Bhagavac, if, when 1 have reached Bodhi, and shall have 
become a ri»!a<»hmg Buddha, the Bodhisarrvas who will bear my 
name in the iands of Buddha, and who will reach the second 
and third degree of endurance, as soon as they have heard my name, 
should turn away &om Buddha, tht Law and the Church, then 
may 1 never obtain perfect omnisdence. 
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DR ANBZAii, Hekkt Gyoje io ikiu nc Nkkirtn. (A 7$ry remarkable 
work CD. Nicbiw which has been tranced into English 
under the dtle t Nidiircn* the Buddhist Prophet.) 

ISRUTTEA* HSmn, ike Pietist Saint (“ English). (A remarkable 
work on Kbnen, his life, his work.) 

TEXTS ANP COMHBMTAUDn 

Dai Nippon Bukkjfd Zenshd. (A collection of 200 volumes coutain- 
ing the Qunese TVipetiAe, original Japanese works, and 
Commentaries.) 

Ji^yJru Daizokyo. (The Canonical Texts translated into Japanese.) 
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Shi-^gonsku Seto. (Principal Texts of the Sha^ Sect with 
CommeBOiies.) 

Zauhu Seiten^ (PrindpsJ Tero of the Zen Sect with Com- 

menmia.) 

jSdoshu Seiten. (Prmcipal Texts of Ac J6do Sect with Com- 
mencaiies.) 

Sdttft- (Pruiflpal Tests of the Shiasbu Sect with Com- 
ment&ritt.) 


Zens^Mon^o, (Dialogues of 2^ni3t Bonies.) 

DB3 MC5AKAMI AND KtASDA, Bukky^ Seiten^ (Excrftccs from the 
principal Buddhist Texts.) 

SOBN SIZAEV, Heklganreku Koitfu. (Commeurories.) 

TOttUNO OTA, HokkikyS Kogi. (Lectures.) 

Ta TAPA, Shoshinge Kowa. (Commentaries.) 

TAMABBa Tke Buddhui Psatms cf Shinrart. (TransUdon.) 

Some texts of a capital importance hare been cranslaced inco 
French &om die Sanskrit by well-known scholars. Thus Thi 
Lotus of the Good Uw has been translated into French by Bun^uf 
(Maisoncuve ed.), whilst the Ahhidhoma Kesa Sestra, and the SMi 
of Hioum Tsan have been translated by De Xa Vall^ Foassm 
(Geuthnet cd.). 


BSSAT5 AND miDIBS 

DR #. MATSUMOTO, ButUit M Ktrtkyu. (Studies on the Japanse 
Canon.) 

DA 8. MiTRAKAK^ Bukky^ Gairoii. (Essay on Buddhist Doctrines.) 

na s. MUSAEAMi, BukkyS ToitsuroH- (Fundamental Principles, 
various Essays.) 

DS ankaKT. Kompon DukkyS. (Fundamental Piindplcs.) 

DR s. MURAKAMI, Daijo Busseturofi Hiba/t- (Cridcal Essay on the 
Mahayana.) 

DR ANBZASi, Goishin Butsu to Hoshin Butsu. (The Buddha and His 
Law.) 

saiNXYo MOcmzuB, jSdokyo no Kertkyu. (A Study on J6do.) 

fc ^ viivii T vAfiun, AmidaButsu no Kmkyu. (Study on Amida Butsu.) 

RADA OONDA, Wuhhye KoyS. (Essay on the Teachings of the 
Mystery.} 

DR B. MABDA, TenJaishu KoyS. (Essay on the Tcndal Doctrine.) 
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7. suzTXEZ, Outline ofMahaytma BudJkism. (Contiu^g the 

dons of dw Qiincsc texts. The passages quoted ia this book 
com Nagaguju have been taken from this work. The 
TfiH^fcr^ku'erty or Book on the Meikehott of th€ by 

Nagaguna, has been translated into Chinese by Kumarajiva.) 
CBSSHO SAlAB, A Study of Shin Buddhism. (Excellent work on the 
Shinshti Sect.) 

ftYAHON mjisHiMA, Lt BouidkisTM Jofoneis. (In French.) (The 
author, who knovrs Prance, is one of the most distiDgiushed 
Sonaes of Japan.) 

TCIQCAOZUMJ, Buddhism in Japan. 
s. MOTOYOSRi, Buddha and Buddhism. 

TAKA Rusu, Buddhism os I fnd it in Japan. 

TOEi. Buddhism in Japan. 

MASAltARU AKEZAKi, Quil^tS p{^cs do I'klstoire reUgiouse de Japan. 
(A coUccrion of excellent tcctifes, especially on the Prince 
Shocoku, Dengyo and Kobo, Hdnen and Niclurea.) 

ORAKURA, The Beak of Tua. (See, in parricular, the chapter on ZciX.) 
TBCTABO SUZUX3, Bssays in Zen Buddhism. (A very remarkahle work 
which should be r«d by all who are interested in Zm, and, in 
pardcijlar, in its history, Its pracQcal methods of msifucdon, 
3ie seiori aiui the Hall of Medinrioas.) 

SAITCN NUEAftlYA, The Keligion of the Sonmrat. (An excellent wodc 
on Zen.) 

UMADA, The Phihsapky and Stary of the Nkkiren Sect. 
aasHiN EATO, Deinilhi'Nyarai Keitkyu. (Essays on Dainithi-Nyorai. 
The author declares that Damichi-kyorai and Shaka (Sakya- 
muni) are one same Body.) 

Kyafishi yori miiaru Kohtdai er^iron. (Six great theories 
of causarion, from an historical, doctrinal and i^glous point 
of view. This work contains also a criticism on ocher 
opinions.) 

Hitoks na Sakusha ni Tsuki. (Essay on dft author of die Secret 
Notes, which, accoediog to Mi Kaco. are not by Kobo Daishi, 
but by Bngyo.) 

KyogyS Daishi no JSdokan. (The doctrine of the Pure Land 
explained by Kyogyo Daishi. The author explains his personal 
id^ On doth, and believes that the body is Buddha, here 
below.) 
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SE 155 XN KATO, Itoso stlsu. (Os tbd CKnuDoo of ICob^ 

Daisbi. Ic u generally believed IC 6 b 5 >Daishi was buried 
on Koyassji. The author declares, however, chat the saint’s 
body vm burnt.) 

to kyijulsu. (Shaka and deceitfidness. A thesis in 
competency in the means used.) 

- Mikkyo yori miiam uchu. (Hie onivene according Co the 

secret doctrine- Hie author expounds what he belief to be 
Buddha's secret cooceming the world, and combats the belief 
chat even thfti£S can become Buddhas.) 

-Gumdfli shiso te miiikyo. (Modem ideas in relation ro the 

secret doctrine.) 

B, TOMOMATSU, Shb\jidai no BuhkyS. (Present-dav Buddhism.) 

—•— BukkyS tc Shakai. (Buddhism and Society.; 

SfJdAL filBlIOCRAPHT OP TSS SHlNSHU SBCT 

cptanichi soNOWAMji. (Principal Teachii^ of the Sect of the 
True land.) 

8 HIMBAN, Kyo^yS^Shint’Ske^ (The teaching, practice, belief and 
goal.) 

- Guteku-Sho. (Note-book of the ampl^dieaiced bald man.) 

- jSiio^ott<ru{juski. (Extracts horn sucras relating to the Puk 

Land.) 

— Nyu-Shutn< and Nirw^r^. (Buddhist Psalms and Stanzas.) 
JSdo-wassane. (Hymns of the Pure Land.) 

- KessS^aistm. (Hymns to the Seven Great Patriarchs of 

Shiushu.) 

-—- Shexd‘matsu‘U/ass(ine. (Hymns.) 

(EnlighteuTnenC and the final period.) 

-—- CO’Shezekusku. (letters to the venerable Shiorao.) 

—- Nyoshitte-Tht-i-skS. (Works open to discussion. Shin.) 

XAEDNYO. Go^»<'Sh6. (Honourable Biography. The life of the 
holy sage of Hongwanjf.) 

Skifyi-ioteku~dau. (The life of the old sage.) 

—» Ktidene^hS. (Teachings of Shinran transmlcced verbally by 
Nioshme to Eaxunyo.) 

- Skinbi-shS. (Oa reciting the name of Amida.) 

Sai^yS^hS, (On the dgKreendi vow of Aouda.) 
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SlBUCGiUPHir 


RAstJNYO, Shu-'ie^M/oM. (On tlie signitxcadon of Salcyamuoi’s 
appahdon on earth.) 

soNBEAsu, <Reit»-y^W. (Commentaries. Ten volumes.) 

_ Sen£~]yaku~shu-t(h»’^~ihS. (Commentaries on the work of 

Honen.) 

_ j$d9~s)tin~yo~sh6. (Tieadses on the essential doctrines of the 

Pure Land.) 

— Hofcite-mwerfo- (Conwovewes with the Nichiren Sect.) 

Busene^h^. (Work In which the cea^iing of the Pure Land 
is compared to an easy sea voyage, and that of rhe Way of the 
Wise to a painful journey on foot.) 

_ Jmyd~sh6. (On the salvation, of women.) 

_(On the concepdOQ of cliis world, and the 

joys of the Pure Land.) 

DICTTONABIBS ON Sl/DOmSM 

DR u. HACiwARA, Tetyefeu Bukky6]Hen. (Samkrit-Cbinese 
Buddhist Dictionary.) 

HOMPA RONCWANJI. Bu)(kyS Daijkin, (Great Diedorury of 
Buddhism.) 

TOKUMO OTA, DoijiHn. (Great Buddhist Dictionary.) 

rujn AND SHiAtAji, BukkyS Jirin. (B uddhist Dictionary.} 

_retiHjfllcM Daijitho. (Great Philosophical Dictionary.) 

___ Zenshu Jiien. (Diedcaary of the Zen Sect.) 

HOBOOiSlN. (Bncydopedic Dicrionary on Buddhism, published 
under the patronage of the Imwrial Academy of Ja^ and 
under the direction of Messrs Strain livy and G. Takakusu.) 

CBJSf BUODTOST BSUOOICAIS 

X. Dfsling wiA Buddhism in General — 

“Kanso.” Published in Tdky6, its chief contributors beu^ the 

professors of the Tdyd-daigaku. 

“Gciidai-Bukky6.” Editor: Takakusu, Tdkyd. 

“Chuo-BukkyS.*’ Published in Tdkyd. 

“Young East” fin English). Published by the Aasodatioa of 

Buddhist Srudeacs of the Imp^ Umverdry. T6ky6. 

"ToboBukkyS" Editor: Washio, T6ky6. 

"Bukkyd Bijutsu, on Buddhist An.” Published at Nara. 
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*‘Scidi6.” Published by the AssodatioQ o£ the Seosoji Temple, 
T6ky6. 

2. Periodiut devoted lo ike Tendai Sc6l-^ 

Published by die Tendsi*ShOgaku>ia, Sakamoto, 

3. PeriodUal devoted to the Shk^on Sett— 

“ Makfcy^-KAakyCl.” Published by the Professora of chc Koyasaii- 
daigaku. 

4. PeriodieaU devoted to ike Zen Seel — 

“Zengaku-KcnkyCi." Published by S. Hhamatsu, Ky6co-fu- 
'‘Zon-No-Seikaesu." Bdicor: Yamada, Tdkyfi. 

*'DaijO'Zeii.” £ditors i S. Harada and T. Tida, Tokyo. 

Daiichigi.' * Published in T6ky6. 

j. Perhiial devoted to ikejddo Sec^ 

*'Bukky6giku.’* Published by die TaishcHDaigaku of T6ky6-fu. 
6 . Periodfuls devoted to ike Skinshu Seci^ 

'*Easceni Buddhist" (in Eoglish). This review b paitkolaxly 
recommended to Westerners who wish to understand Buddhism, 
and is conceived m a very large-minded way, and publishes articles 
OQ all the seas. It has published Mr Suziiki’s articles on Zen, as 
well as his tramladons of die Kegonkyo and of the Hek^an-toku. 

"Kansho." Written by the professors and pupils of the Orani- 
daigaku. 

“GedaBu/* Editor: Noyori, T6ky6. 

Shiozaa-Shonin-Kenkyu." Bditor; Umehm, T6ky6. 
"Butsuzu.** Edited by the Butsuzu-sha Associadon. Ky6to. 
"HonL” Edited by the Heni-sha Assodadoo, Ky6ro. Editor: 
Y- Fujiawa- 

" Ryukoku-Daigakurono.” ICydco. 

lUDWQ SOCIETIES FOE THB STTOY OP BUCDBUM 

fiY^ECCU-nAXOAZtr. Kydto. 
si7ex6-caizai, Messrs Yutsugi and Akamatsu. 

SHiGAAEJ. Messrs Miura, Yamaudii and Tsumagi. 

BUTSU 2 A-SHA. Messrs Kajieko and Soga. 
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"Myojo.’ 

Shigaken. 





oTANi-nAJcaxu. Ky6to. 

BUECYO-Kfi^rsYOEAi. MessR Temaoco, Akanupia and Yamabe. 
iNDO-GAEZAi. Mr 7zuim. 

BDECyS-SBIGasai. Mr Hashikawa. 

SA5TSRN BUTCHIST Mt Suzuki. 

EOYASAN'PAXGAEU. 

hachiy5-6axkaj. Mt Mizuhara. 

KOMAZAWA'DAIGAKU. 

WAyOska. Messrs Nukariya ajid Yamakami. 
TOBOBPKEYd-KYdKAl. T6ky£. 
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